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I  he  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  recorded  on 
tape  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Phillips  Corporation  of 
Amsterdam  and  typed,  following  the  conference,  at 
Perkins  Institution.  In  the  transcribing  it  was  found 
that  the  voice  faded  out  in  some  places.  This,  coupled 
with  the  complications  of  two  languages  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  clearly  understanding  varying  national  accents, 
have  undoubtedly  lead  to  inaccuracies  which  we  regret. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  have  names  correct  but 
even  here  there  may  be  mistakes,  particularly  in  the 
record  of  discussions.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  clear- 
ness, and  uniformity  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  take 
some  liberties  in  editing  the  transcribed  copy,  which 
necessity  we  hope  will  be  understood  and  accepted. 

G.   F. 
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The  Origin  and  Purpose  of  the  Conference 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  Of  EDUCATORS 
OF  BLIND  YOUTH  held  at  Bussum,  Netherlands,  July  25- 
August  2,  1952,  brought  together  nearly  one  hundred  dele- 
gates from  thirty-four  countries  and  over  one  hundred  ob- 
servers all  interested  in  education.  This  Conference  v/as  the 
culmination  of  the  expression  of  interest  in  education  at  the 
International  Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford  University,  England,  August  4-12, 
1949.  The  Organizing  Committee  of  that  conference 
"regretfully  decided  that .  .  .  the  fundamentally  important  sub- 
ject of  education  could  not  be  adequately  discussed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum  program  of  adult  welfare,  as  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  (Oxford)  Conference  was  to  draft  a  series 
of  conclusions  which,  taken  together,  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  delegates,  form  a  minimum  program  for  the  blind  in 
any  civilized  country." 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  Oxford  Conference  were 
several  men  whose  primary  interest  was  in  the  education  of 
blind  youth.  While  accepting  the  Organizing  Committee's 
decision  to  limit  the  Oxford  agenda  to  problems  of  the  adult 
blind  approached  from  the  social  welfare  point  of  view,  they 
persuaded  the  full  conference  to  "record  its  conviction  that 
it  regarded  education  as  the  foundation-stone  on  which  all 
work  for  the  blind  was  based."  After  holding  several  in- 
formal meetings,  the  educators  at  the  Oxford  Conference 
agreed  to  present  the  following  resolution: 

"To  enable  blind  persons  to  participate  fully  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  to  contribute  to  its  strength, 
blind  persons,  whether  children,  young  persons  or 
adults,  should  be  given  full  opportunity  for  general 
and  vocational  education,  in  schools  adequately 
equipped  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  with 
fully  qualified  teachers. 

"The  Conference  puts  on  record  its  conviction  that 
every  national  system  of  education  should  ensure 
to  all  blind  children  education  according  to  their 
interests  and  aptitudes,  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
they  would  have  received  if  they  had  not  been 
blind." 
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The  educators  also  proposed  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
international  conference  as  follows: 

"Having  expressed  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
education,  this  Conference  recorpmends  that  steps 
be  taken  to  convene  a  Conference,  at  a  later  time 
but  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  education  common  to  all  countries,  and  that 
that  Conference  be  conducted  by  persons  engaged 
primarily  in  the  education  of  the  blind." 

Both  resolutions  v*/ere  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Ox- 
ford Conference  at  its  Twelfth  Session,  August  1 1,  1949. 

While  the  inspiration  for  and  the  authorization  of  the 
Bussum  Conference  derive  from  the  Oxford  Conference,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tradition  of  national  and 
international  gatherings  concerned  with  the  education  of  blind 
youth  reaches  back  many  years,  antedating  those  concerned 
primarily  with  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind.  On  a  national 
level  probably  the  first  established  and  continued  series  of 
gatherings  of  educators  of  the  blind  began  in  1853  with  the 
formation  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  It  was  not  until  1905  that  workers  for  the  adult  blind 
in  the  United  States  organized  as  a  conference  group  which 
also  continues  to  this  day. 

In  1873,  the  German-speaking  nations  embarked  on  a 
series  of  meetings  which  continued  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  Several  of  these  included  representatives  from 
all  of  Europe.  France  followed  with  a  series  of  congresses 
beginning  in  1878.  In  Great  Britain,  national  gatherings 
were  not  as  regularly  convened,  the  first  of  record  being  one 
held  in  York  in  1883,  with  a  further  Triennial  Series  from 
1905  to  1911.  Italy  also  had  a  series  of  national  meetings 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  from  1  883  down  to  the  present,  and 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  have  been  many  well- 
organized  conferences  of  educators  that  have  included  several 
countries. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative meetings  was  the  Universal  Congress  of  Instructors 
and  Friends  of  the  Blind  held  in  1885  at  the  same  school  for 
the  blind  which  was  host  to  the  1952  Conference,  then  in 
Amsterdam,  now  at  their  new  and  beautiful  home  in  Bussum. 
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This  was  called  by  the  Germanic  group  but  included  repre- 
sentatives of  fifteen  nations  with  delegates  from  South  and 
North  America.  This  conference  was  preceded  by  the  Uni- 
versal Congress  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  held  in  Paris  in  1878  which  was  probably  the  first 
attempt  to  assemble  educators  of  the  blind  from  many  coun- 
tries. 

Four  years  after  the  Amsterdam  gathering  of  1 885, 
another  "Universal  Congress"  was  called  by  the  French  group. 
Its  program  reveals  several  of  the  same  topics  discussed  at 
Bussum  in  1952.     In  1889,  educators  were  concerned  about: 

1.  Education  for  the  profession  of  teaching  the  blind; 

2.  Integrating  the   blind  child   into  the   public   school 
system; 

3.  Should  the   pre-school   blind  child   be  educated  at 
home? 

4.  Suitable  physical  education  for  the  blind  child. 

From  the  international  point  of  view,  the  Universal 
Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1900  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
notable  series  which  continued  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  These  conferences  were  held  in  Brussels  in  1902, 
in  Naples  in  1909,  in  Cairo  in  191  1  and  in  London  in  1914. 
The  subjects  considered  at  the  Paris  meeting  were  primarily 
educational  including  the  problem  of  educating  the  partially- 
seeing  child  and  the  wisdom  of  employing  visually-handicapped 
teachers.  A  significant  trend  noted  in  the  proceedings  is 
that,  beginning  with  the  conference  at  Naples  in  1909, 
workers  for  the  adult  blind  were  included  and  progressively 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  problems  of  those  beyond 
school  age.  In  the  first  post-war  conference  held  in  New 
York  in  1931,  both  educators  and  workers  were  represented 
with  a  preponderance  of  weight  on  the  welfare  of  the  adult 
blind;  and  at  the  Oxford  Conference  in  1949,  the  emphasis 
was  entirely  on  the  adult  blind  with  a  blessing  on  the  edu- 
cators of  blind  youth  to  go  their  own  way  and  hold  their  own 
conference. 

Following  the  Oxford  Conference,  it  was  decided  to 
designate  as  a  sponsoring  committee  all  of  the  educators 
present  at  that  gathering.     All  had  talked  over  plans  and  all 
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were  eager  to  help  in  organizing  a  conference  conducted  by 
persons  primarily  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
smaller  committee  named  in  the  Oxford  report  to  convene 
the  conference  was  found  to  be  too  widely  separated  geo- 
graphically to  make  frequent  meetings  possible,  so  another 
committee  was  named  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  in  Paris  in 
July,  1951.  This  constituted  the  Planning  Committee  and 
to  it  was  assigned  the  drawing-up  of  the  program  and  the 
making  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Conference. 

Another  change  in  the  original  planning  was  to  ask  affil- 
iation of  the  Sponsoring  Committee  with  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (the  permanent  organization 
created  under  the  authority  voted  at  the  Oxford  Conference) . 
The  Council  graciously  named  our  Committee  as  its  Com- 
mittee on  Education  which  gave  status  to  what  until  then  was 
an  independent  group  with  no  attachment  to  a  recognized 
organization.  It  also  assured  a  joint  working  arrangement 
with  the  World  Council  and  the  avoidance  of  any  conflicting 
or  competing  factors  in  the  international  setup  of  our  com- 
mon field.  It  is  hoped  that  this  relationship  will  continue, 
with  the  World  Council  as  the  recognized  international  center 
of  operations  even  though  the  educators  as  voted  maintain  a 
permanent  council  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  future  con- 
ferences. 

The  Chairman  wants  to  record  his  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  contributions  of  two  other  established  organi- 
zations: the  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind 
(New  York  and  Paris  offices) ,  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  (London),  especially  their  executive  heads,  Mr. 
Boulter  and  Mr.  Colligan,  and  also  the  members  of  their 
staffs,  all  of  whom  worked  assiduously  for  the  success  of  the 
Conference.  Financially,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Conference  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  underwriting 
of  expenses  by  these  two  organizations,  the  AFOB  agreeing 
to  pay  proportionate  expenses  up  to  $5,000  and  the  NIB  up 
to  £1,000.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  contributed  $500;  the  John  Milton  Society  of  New 
York,  $500;  and  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh, 
£150.     The  Chairman  secured  enough  other  contributions  as 
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listed  on  page  16  to  bring  available  funds  up  to  the  approxi- 
mately $10,000  considered  necessary  before  definite  plan- 
ning could  be  undertaken.  With  these  funds  it  was  possible 
to  make  travel  grants  to  some  delegates;  to  pay  the  living 
costs  of  all  delegates  beyond  the  fifty  who  were  guests  of  the 
Bussum  school;  and  to  pay  all  other  expenses  including  the 
publication  of  this  report.  In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  the  Chairman  wants  to  record  his  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Nelson  Coon,  the  Librarian  of  Per- 
kins, for  his  research  in  the  history  of  past  conferences,  his 
careful  checking  of  facts  and  for  "seeing  through  the  press," 
this  publication. 

The  Planning  Committee  in  its  early  meetings  (in  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman)  decided  to  build  the  conference 
agenda  around  the  "needs"  of  blind  youth  with  a  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  "education."  Instead  of  trying  to 
draw  up  conclusions  on  which  a  working  program  for  educa- 
tion might  be  based  as  was  the  objective  of  the  Oxford  Con- 
ference in  the  adult  area,  it  was  determined  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  the  needs  of  blind  youth  were  being  met  and 
what  methods  in  practice  were  succeeding.  Two  ways  were 
adopted  to  gather  this  information:  1.  a  summary  of  edu- 
cational facilities  in  the  participating  countries  was  prepared 
for  distribution  at  the  conference;  2.  persons  highly  compe- 
tent in  the  respective  areas  were  asked  to  prepare  papers  for 
presentation  at  the  conference  as  bases  for  discussion. 

To  secure  data  for  the  summaries  it  was  thought  not 
necessary  to  send  out  questionnaires  because  the  Chairman 
had  recently  completed  a  survey  which  included  much  of  the 
essential  information  in  most  of  the  countries.  Brief  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  some  countries  and  several  were  asked 
in  advance  for  additional  information.  All  of  this  material, 
arranged  under  twelve  headings,  was  multigraphed  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  conference.  Representatives  of  the  nations 
covered  were  asked  to  review  and  correct  this  data,  which 
many  did  during  and  after  the  conference  so  that  the  sum- 
maries printed  in  this  report  may  be  assumed  to  be  as  accurate 
as  such  information  can  be.  All  of  this  material  was  also  ar- 
ranged by  subjects  so  that  at  a  glance  it  could  be  observed 
what    each    country    is    providing    in    each    of   these    areas. 
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Because  of  the  need  of  restricting  space,  the  second  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  printed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  summaries 
as  printed  may  serve  to  point  out  some  of  the  achievements 
in  our  field  and  also  to  reveal  where  new  work  should  be 
developed. 

The  Planning  Committee  considered  with  great  care 
the  selection  of  the  writers  of  the  papers  so  that  they  would 
be  representative  both  geographically  and  educationally.  Sum- 
maries of  the  papers  were  submitted  in  advance  and  made 
available  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  in  both  English 
and  French.  It  was  decided  to  ask,  at  first  three  and  later 
two,  persons  to  supplement  the  main  papers  with  five- 
minute  accounts  of  other  methods  and  experiences  In  the 
areas  under  consideration.  These  presentations  form  the 
main  substance  of  this  report  and  are  published  in  order  to 
put  on  record  what  is  being  done  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  blind  youth  in  the  areas  discussed.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  final  conclusions,  but  they  present  a 
background  of  methods  and  procedures  now  in  practice  which 
were  approved,  criticized  or  supplemented  by  the  resolutions 
drawn  up  at  the  conclusion  of  each  session.  In  this  respect, 
the  resolutions  represent  a  groundwork  from  which  further 
advances  can  be  made  both  in  practice  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries and  in  discussion  in  future  conferences. 

On  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the  Conference, 
the  Sponsoring  Committee  met  with  the  Planning  Commit- 
tee to  review  preparations  and  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Conference.  After  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  name 
the  Sponsoring  Committee  as  the  Directing  or  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  practically  ail  were  present  and  were  familiar  with 
the  preliminary  planning.  The  Committee,  thus  constituted, 
drew  up  a  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  sessions, 
which  Is  printed  on  Page  35. 

The  work  sessions,  as  has  been  implied,  were  con- 
ducted in  two  languages,  English  and  French,  with  almost 
simultaneous  translation  due  to  the  unique  skill  of  John 
Jarvis  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  All  of  the  steps 
outlined  in  this  procedure  seemed  essential  to  obtain  a  wide 
point  of  view  and  to  make  the  findings  as  fair  and  repre- 
sentative as  possible.     This  does  not  mean  that  in  the  discus- 
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sions  or  the  resulting  resolutions  there  was  complete  agree- 
ment. Representatives  of  some  countries  felt  that  some  of  the 
resolutions  fell  far  short  of  their  own  practice,  but  admitted 
that  for  many  countries  they  are  goals  to  strive  to  reach.  A 
fine  respect  for  varying  viewpoints  and  moderation  in  pressing 
personal  opinions  developed  a  unanimity  of  spirit  too  infre- 
quently found  in  international  gatherings.  The  division  of  the 
large  group  into  sections  which  gave  nearly  every  delegate 
opportunity  to  discuss  in  his  own  tongue  or  one  in  which  he 
had  fluency  was  a  happy  idea. 

While  the  official  record  of  the  general  sessions  which 
follows  tells  the  story  of  the  business  side  of  the  conference, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  social  side  so  generously  pro- 
vided for  in  the  planning  of  the  program  and  so  richly  supple- 
mented by  our  Dutch  hosts.  The  program  called  for  excur- 
sions on  Saturday  evening,  all  day  Sunday,  and  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  afternoons,  all  of  which  proved  delightful  occa- 
sions to  sense  the  charm  of  Holland.  The  unexpected  usually 
adds  an  extra  measure  of  pleasure  and  because  of  that  the 
delegates  will  long  remember  the  welcome  of  the  opening 
night  and  the  farewell  party  of  the  closing  evening.  On  Fri- 
day, July  25,  the  Conference  began  socially  at  the  reception 
given  by  the  Bussum  School  and  its  officers.  Held  in  the 
octagonal  recreation  room  of  the  new  school  building  and 
reaching  out  through  glass  sides  characteristic  of  its  modern 
architecture  to  the  school  gardens  where  the  paths  were 
marked  by  lighted  candles,  the  reception  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, both  for  the  bountiful  hospitality  and  the  cordial  wel- 
come of  our  hosts.  And  the  last  evening  was  a  complete 
surprise.  Busses  carried  us  through  delightful  country  to  a 
castle — like  a  picture-book  castle,  at  least  to  Americans. 
Here  we  were  royally  entertained — on  the  terrace  gardens 
with  illuminated  fountains,  in  the  old  wine  cellar  now  serv- 
ing as  a  cocktail  lounge,  or  in  the  spacious  drawing-rooms 
now  open  for  such  occasions. 

Earlier  reference  was  made  to  the  persons  and  organi- 
zations which  made  the  Conference  possible  through  financial 
gifts.  At  that  time,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Bussum 
School  beyond  the  provision  of  hospitality  for  fifty  delegates. 
In  its  debt,  however,  we  stand  beyond  all  measure.     Every- 
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thing  for  our  comfort  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  done  and  no  expense  or  effort  was  spared  to  make 
the  delegates  feel  at  home.  Our  gratitude  goes  to  all  of  the 
School's  staff,  to  Dr.  Waller  Zeper,  its  efficient  head,  to  Mr. 
Mees,  the  kindly  president  of  the  Board,  to  Mr.  Van  Heel, 
secretary  of  the  Board  and  ever  alert  to  meet  every  need,  and 
to  Mrs.  Lulofs,  who  so  graciously  presided  in  the  Office  of 
Information  and  who  seemed  to  know  all  the  answers  even 
when  pressed  by  so  many  in  strange  tongues. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Sponsoring  Committee,  appointed 
at  Oxford,  and  the  elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  I 
want  to  add  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  help  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  several  committees  and  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  Conference.  They  shared  the  burden  of  leadership  gener- 
ously and  are  deserving  of  the  same  measure  of  credit  for 
the  success  attained.  May  I  also  add  my  deep  appreciation 
of  my  election  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Council  elected 
to  carry  on  the  spirit  of  Bussum  and  to  continue  the  fine 
tradition  of  conferences  of  educators  of  the  blind  which  reach 
back  for  a  century.  May  the  peace  of  the  world  be  so  ordered 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  interludes  that  wars 
of  the  past  have  caused. 

GABRIEL  FARRELL,  Chairman 


Contributors  to  the 

Conference  Fund 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 

New  York 

$5,000 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London 

£1,000 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Mass. 

$ 

500 

John  Milton  Society,  New  York 

$ 

500 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh, 

Scotland 

£ 

150 

International  Business  Machines  Corp., 

New  York 

$ 

250 

Mr.  William  Emerson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

$ 

250 

Boston  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Mass. 

$ 

25 

National  Delegations 


AUSTRALIA 

Mr.    S.   W.    Hedger,    Royal   Victorian    Institute   for  the   Blind,   M.B.E., 
St.  Kilda  Road,  Prahran,  S.I.  Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Dr.   O.   Wanecek,   Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Osterreichischer    Blindenlehrer, 

Hofzeile  1  5,  Vienna  XIX. 
Dr.    Karl    Trapny,    Director.    Institute    for    the    Blind,    Hofzeile    15, 

Vienna  XIX. 

BELGIUM 

Monsieur  Leopold  Bresart,  Directeur,   Institut  Provincial  des  Aveugles, 

Ghlin-les-Mons. 
Monsieur  Ernest  Jacobs,   Institut  Royal  des  Sourds-muets  et  Aveugles, 

Snaggaersstraat  5,  Bruges. 
Monsieur  Joseph  Lenaerts,  311,  Rue  de  Grand-Bigard,  Berchem-Sainte- 

Agathe. 
Monsieur  Victor  Van  Anderlecht,  311,  Avenue  Georges-Henri,  Woluwe- 

Saint-Lambert. 

CANADA 

Mr.   H.  J.  Vallentyne,   Supt.,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,   Brantford, 
Ontario. 

CEYLON 

Mr.    Kingsley  C.   Dassanaike,   Principal,  Ceylon  School   for  the  Blind, 
Mount  Lavinia. 

COLOMBIA 

Dr.  Enrique  Rodriguez  Diago,  Apartado  Aereo  402,  Barranquilla. 

DENMARK 

*Mr.     Poul     Pedersen,     Principal,     De.Kgl.     Blindeinstitutter,     Refsnaes, 
Kalundborg. 

EGYPT 

Mr.    Sayad    A.    Fattah,    M.A.,    Inspector-General.    Education    of    the 
Handicapped,  Ministry  of  Education,  Cairo. 

EIRE 

Mr.  C.  Murphy,  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  and  School  for  Male  Blind,  Groce 
Park  Road,  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  N.E.3. 

FINLAND 

*Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen,   Principal,  School  for  Blind,  Kuopio. 
Miss  S.  Kotkatlahti,  Neitsytpoiku,  2aA8,  Helsinki. 

FRANCE 

Mademoiselle   M,   Camberole,    Institut   Departmental   des  Aveugles  de 

la  Seine,  7,  Rue  Mongenot,  St.  Mande,    (Seine). 
Monsieur  Gauvrit,   Professor,    Institute   for  the  Young   Blind,   3,   Rue 

Abbe  Dassy,  Marseilles. 
*  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pierre  Henri,   Institution  Nationale  des  jeunes 

Aveugles,  56,  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  Paris. 
Madame    Mortel,    Directress    Pedagogist,    Municipal    Institute    for   the 

Blind,  20,  Rue  Louis  Braille,  Villeurbanne,  Rhone. 
Monsieur  Rousseau,  Institute  for  the  Young  Blind,   1  16,  Avenue  de  la 

Liberation,  Poitiers. 
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GERMANY 

Dir.    Wilhelm    Heimers,    Bleekstrasse   22,     (20a)    Hannover- Kirchrode. 
Dr.  Franz  Jurczek,  Rothenburgstrasse   14,    (1)    Berlin-Steglitz. 
Fraulein  Dorothea  Lutter,  Richelstrasse  32,    (13b)    Munchen   19. 
Herr  K.  Messerschmidt,  Wilhelm-Leuschner-Strasse  2,  (22b)   Neuwied, 

(Rhein). 
Frau  Sophie  Spindler,  Director,  Munchen  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Richel- 
strasse 32,   (13b)    Munchen  19. 
*Prof.   Dr.  Carl  Strehl,   Direktor  der  Blindenstudeinanstalt,   Liebigstrasse 
11,  16,  Marburg-Lahn. 
Dir.  Rudolf  Winter,   Niedersachsische  Landesblindenanstalt,  Hannover- 
Kirchrode,   Bleekstrasse  22. 
GREECE 

Miss     Merope     Petsangouraki,     Headmistress,     School     for    the    Blind, 
Salonika. 
*Mr.    Emm.    Kephakis,   Education   Director,   Lighthouse  for  the   Blind  of 
Greece,  Vaiaoritou  Str.  4,  Athens. 
GUATEMALA 

Miss    M.    C.    Franco,    M.A.,    Assistant    Principal,    School    for    Blind, 
Guatemala  City. 
HAITI 

*Monsieur  Jean  Sorel,  Director,  Section  for  the  Blind,  St.  Vincent's  School 
for  Handicapped  Children,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 
INDIA 

Mr.   D.  Edward  Jonathan,  Principal,  School  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 
ITALY 

Prof.  Paolo  Bentivoglio,  President,  Italian  Union  of  the  Blind,  Rome. 
Dr.  Elena  Romagnoli,  President,  National  Federation  of  Institutions  for 

the  Blind,  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  147,  Rome. 
Dr.  Bruno  Rommaldi,  Secretary,  National  Federation  of  Institutions  for 

the  Blind,  Rome. 
Prof.  Simone  Lo  Sciuto,  Piazza  Generale  Cascino,  n.l  1  1,  Palermo. 
JAPAN 

Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,   Member,  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind,  Japanese 
Government   Department  of  Social   Welfare,   Yokohama. 
LEBANON 

Mr.  Karl  Meyer,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Friends  of  the  Armenians 
Mission,  Bourj-Hammoud,  Djisr,  Beirut. 
THE  NETHERLANDS 

Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  Director,  Institute  for  Blind,  Bussum. 
Fr.  Adriaan,  St.  Henricus  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Grave. 
Fr.  Etienne,  St.  Henricus  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Grave. 
Fr.  Theophaan,  Director,  St.  Henricus  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Grave. 
Mr.  J.  Laansma,  Director,  Bartimeus  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Zeist. 
Mr.  Y.  Vis,  Bartimeus  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Zeist. 
Miss  J.  C.  Voorhoeve,  Bartimeus  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Zeist. 
NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  H.  C.  A.  Lambert,  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  8, 
Newmarket,  Auckland. 
NORWAY 

*Mr.   Halvdan  Karterud,   Director,   Norwegian  School  for  the  Blind,  Ovre 
Mollenberggate  76,   Trondheim. 
Miss  Gudrun  Pol  Ian,  Headmistress,  Oslo  Off.  Skole  for  Blinde,  Eugenie- 
gate  23,  Oslo. 
Miss  Anne-Margarthe  Smith,  Oslo  Off.  Skole  for  Blinde,   Eugeniegate 
23,  Oslo. 
NYASALAND 

Miss  Barbara  Eraser 
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PERU 

Miss  Beatriz  Castillo,  c/o  St.  Vincent's  Hostel,  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1 . 
SPAIN 

*Senor  Luis  Arteche   Malaguilla,   c/o   Senor  Jose   Ezquerra   Berges,   Di- 
rector, Organizacion  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  Lista,   18,  Madrid. 
*Senor  Jose  Maria  Bruned  Zamora,  c/o  Senor  Jose  Ezquerra  Berges,  Di- 
rector, Organizacion  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  Lista,   1  8,  Madrid. 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  Tore  Cissler,  Director,  Blindinstitutet,  Tomteboda. 
Miss  Eva  Hoffsten,  Blindenstitutet,  Tomteboda. 
*Mr.  Edvin  Stigmer,  Director,  Vardanstalten  for  blinda  med  komplicerad- 
lyte,  Lund. 
SWITZERLAND 

Monsieur  Paul    Bruner,   Director,  Asile  des  Aveugles,    15,   Avenue  de 

France,  Lausanne. 
Herr   W.    Maurer,    President   of   the   Survey   Commission   of   the   Blind 
Institute,   "Sonnerberg,"  Abendweg,    12,   Luzern. 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.   C.    H.   W.   G.  Anderson,   Royal   School   for  the   Blind,  Craigmillar 

Park,  Edinburgh,  9,  Scotland. 
Mr.    B.   0.   Bradnack,   M.  A.,   Headmaster,  Worcester  College  for  the 

Blind,  Worcester. 
Miss   E.    J.   Clarke,    Sunshine    Home    Nursery   School,    Dunnings   Road, 

East  Grinstead,  Sussex 
Mr.  E.  H.  Cetliff,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westburn  on  Trym,  Bristol. 
Mr.   H.   M.   Lochhead,   M.  A.,   Royal  School   for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar 

Park,   Edinburgh,  9,  Scotland. 
Mr.  S.  0.  Myers,  B.  Sc,  Principal,  School  for  the  Blind,  Condover  Hall, 

Condover,    near   Shrewsbury,    Shropshire. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon,   Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Old  Trafford, 

Manchester. 
Miss  M.  Williams,  43,  Grove  Street,  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Marlow,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bellville,  Cape  Province. 
UNITED  STATES 

*Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas. 
Mr.   Finis   E.   Davis,    Superintendent,  American   Printing   House   for  the 

Blind,  Louisville,   Kentucky. 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind,   15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1  1 ,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Neal  f .  Quimby,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 

Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Totman,  Visiting  Teacher,  Braille  Gr  Sight-Saving  Classes, 

Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72, 
Massachusetts. 
VENEZUELA 

*Senor  M.  Florentin,  Director,   Institute  for  the  Blind,  Caracas 
YUGOSLAVIA 

*Professor   Milos   Licina,    Deputy    President,   Association   for   the   Blind, 
Belgrad. 
Professor   Franjo   Tonkovic,    School   for   Blind   Children,    Nazorova    54, 

Zagreb. 
Mr.-  Djordje   Zutic,    Director,   School   for  the   Blind,   Cara    Dusans  43, 
Zemun. 
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GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

EGYPT  Mr.   Sayad  A.   Fattah,    Inspector-General,   Education 

of  the  Handicapped,  Ministry  of  Education 

ENGLAND  Mr.  James  Lumsden,   Inspector  for  Special  Schools, 

Ministry  of  Education 
Mr.  R.  Peppit,  Inspector  for  Special  Schools,  Ministry 
of  Education 

THE  NETHERLANDS     Mr.  N.  Y.  Vlietsra.  Ministry  of  Education 
Mr.  R.  Cappes,  Ministry  of  Education 

SCOTLAND  Mr.  A.  Davidson,  Ministry  of  Education 

UNITED  STATES  Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  Office  of  Education,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C. 

UNESCO  Dr.  W.  D.  Wall,  Specialist.  Education  of  the  Handi- 

capped, UNESCO 

ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTATIVES 

*Col.  Edward  A.  Baker,  President,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1  86  Beverly  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

*Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Secretary-General,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  and  Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Mr.    J.   C.   Colligan,   Secretary-General,    National    Institute   for   the   Blind, 
224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I.,  England. 

Mr.  Nelson  Chappel,  General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1 50  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1  1 ,  New  York. 


OBSERVERS 

It  is  regretted  that  this  list  is  incomplete,  and  perhaps  inaccurate,  as 
no  official  effort  to  register  observers  was  made.  There  were  many  more 
who  attended  sessions  regularly,  for  at  some  meetings  there  were  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  present. 


AUSTRALIA 
Mr.  S.  H.  Walters 

BELGIUM 
Miss  Rose  Driessens   (and  four 
others — names  not  known) 

CANADA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Doyon.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doyon,  Sr. 

CYPRUS 
Mr.  George  Marcou 

FRANCE 
Mrs.  Chambet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Drege 

GERMANY 
Miss  Margarete  Kirchner 
Mrs.  Carl  Strehl 

HAITI 
Miss  Marie  Sorel 


INDIA 
Mr.  Nandagopaul 

ITALY 
Mrs.  Paolo  Bentivoglio 
Prof.  Roa  Guiseppe 

THE  NETHERLANDS 
Mr.  W.  Bruinsma 
Miss  Anne  de  Graoff 
Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Kooyman 
Mr.  D.  H.  Koster 
Mrs.  Lambert- Anema 
Mr.  J.  A.  Maat 
Mr.  A.  Q.  Mees 
Mr.  P.  S.  N.  Oost 
Mr.  H.  H.  Roose 
Miss  M.  C.  van  Drunen 
Mr.  A.  Dudok  van  Heel 
Mr.  A.  Vegter 


OBSERVERS 
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NORWAY 
Mrs.  H.   Kartesud 


SPAIN 
Mr.  Jos6  Torres  Tirado 


SWEDEN 
Mrs.  Tore  Gissler 
Mrs.  Edvin  Stigmer 


UNITED  STATES 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Aller> 
Mrs.  M.  Dranger  Campbell 
Mr.  Nelson  Chappel 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Quimby 
Mrs.  Rawsen 
Miss  Stahl 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
Mr.   C.   H.  W.  C.  Anderson 
Mr.    James   Anderson 
Miss  Boardley 
Miss  M.  Bonham 
Mrs.  B.  O.  Bradnack 
Miss  M.  Button 
Miss  Davies 
Miss  M.  Dewis 
Miss  B.  M.  Dunn 
Miss  W.  L.  Garbutt 
Miss  Garling 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Getliff 
Miss  M.  Hunwick 
Miss  M.  Jeffs 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Lochhead 
Miss  M.   Morris 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Myers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   H.  R.  Nayler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Page 
Mr.  A.  Pickles 
Miss  j.  E.  Shields 
Miss  A.  Slater 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Spurgeon 
Miss  Thomas 
Mr.  T.  L  Williams 
Miss  E.  Yen 
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International  Conference  of  Educators 
of  Blind  Youth 

PROGRAM 

Friday,  25th  July 
Afternoon : 

Arrival  of  delegates.     Report  to  the  Conference  Head- 
quarters.    Direction  of  delegates  to  hotels,  etc. 

Evening: 

8.00  p.  m.  Informal  social  gathering  of  delegates  and 
observers. 

Saturday,  26th  July 
Morning: 

9.30  a.  m.  Presentation  of  scrolls  to  Honorary  Mem- 
bers of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  by  the  President  of  the 
Council,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker. 

10.00  a.  m.     Opening  of  the  Conference,  roll  call  and 
appointment  of  officers. 

1 1 .00  a.  m.  Opening  Session.  Welcome  by  Mr.  A.  Q. 
Mees,  Chairman  of  the  Instituut  tot  On- 
derwijs  van  Blinden,  representatives  of  the 
Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and  Social 
Affairs  and  of  the  Council  of  Blind  Or- 
ganizations in  the  Netherlands,  etc. 
Afternoon : 

2.30    p.  m.    to    5.00    p.  m.      The    Social    Needs   and 
Training  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child — 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Totman,  U.  S.  A. 
Chairman:  Major  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
United  Kingdom. 


Evening: 


Sunday,  27th  July 


Trip  to  Hilversum  and  the  Loodsdrechtse 
plassen',  a  lake  district  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, from  7.00  until  10.00  p.  m. 


Choice  of  two  trips: 

a.  To  the  National  Park  "Hoge  Veluwe" 
and  "Van  Goghmuseum"  from  9.00 
a.  m.  until  6.00  p.  m. 

b.  To  Noordwijk  on  Sea  from  2.00  until 
6.00  p.  m. 
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Monday,  28th  July 
Morning: 

9.30  a.m.   to   12  noon.      The   Educational   and  Social 

Needs   of   the   Additionally    Handicapped 

Blind  Child — Mr.  Edvin  Stigmer,  Sweden. 

Chairman:  Mr.  H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Canada. 
Afternoon : 

2.30  p.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.     The  Needs  of  the  Average 

Blind   Child— Mr.    E.    H.   Getliff,   United 

Kingdom. 

Chairman:  Mr.  D.  Edward  Jonathan,  India. 
Evening: 

8.00  p.  m.   to   10.30  p.  m.     The  Needs  of  the  Blind 

Child  in  Physical  Education — Miss  F.  Mc- 

Connell,  United  Kingdom. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen,  Finland. 

Tuesday,  29lh  July 
Morning: 

9.30  a.  m.  to  12  noon     The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child 
of  Superior  Intelligence — Dr.  C.  M.  Waller 
Zeper,  The  Netherlands. 
Chairman:  Prof.  Paolo  Bentivoglio,   Italy. 

Afternoon : 

Circuit  through  Amsterdam  from  2.00  un- 
til 5.30  p.  m. 

Evening: 

8.00  p.  m.  to   10.30  p.  m.     The  Needs  in  Continued 
General   Education  for  Blind  Youth — Dr. 
Elena  Romagnoli,  Colleta,  Italy. 
Chairman:   Mons.   Joseph   Lenaerts,    Bel- 
gium. 

Wednesday,  -SOth  July 
Morning: 

9.30  a.m.  to  12  noon  The  Social  Needs  of  Blind 
Youth  in  a  Seeing  World — Mr.  Halvdan 
Karterud,  Norway. 

Chairman:  Mr.  J.  Laansma,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

Afternoon : 

Trip  to  Volendam   from    1 .30  until  6.00 
p.  m. 

Evening: 

8.00  p.  m.  to  10.30  p.  m.      Co-operation  of  Teaching, 
Nursing  and  Domestic  Staffs — Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  U.  S.  A. 
Chairman:  Mr,  Sayad  A.  Fattah,  Egypt. 
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Afternoon: 

Evening: 

8.00   p.  m. 


Thursday,  31st  July 
Morning: 

9.30  a.  m.  to  12  noon  Co-operation  Between  the  Re- 
sponsible Authority,  the  Parent  and  the 
School  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Child — ^M.  Pierre  Henri,  France. 
Chairman:  Br.  Theophaan,  The  Nether- 
lands 

Free 

to  10.30  p.  m.  The  Provision  of  Text 
Books,  Special  Apparatus,  and  General 
Education  Media  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 
— ^Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Germany. 
Chairman:  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  United 
Kingdom. 

Friday,  1st  August 
Morning: 

9.30  a.  m.  to  12  noon     The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child 
in  the  Field  of  Educational  Psychology — 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  U.  S.  A. 
Chairman:  Prof.  Milos  Licina,  Yugoslavia. 
Afternoon : 

Final  Session  of  the  Conference 
Evening: 

7.30  p.  m.     Trip  by  bus  to  Kasteel  de  Hooge  Vuursche. 

Saturday,  2nd  August     DAY  OF  DEPARTURE 
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The  Opening  Session 
Saturday,  July  25,  1952,  9.30  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  had  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Bussum 
on  the  two  previous  days.  At  this  time,  Honorary  Member- 
ships were  to  be  awarded  to  four  persons  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  work  for  the  blind.  A  request  was  made 
that  these  awards  be  made  at  the  opening  session  of  this 
Conference. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.  C,  O.  B.  E.,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
addressed  the  Session  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Delegates,  Observers  and 
Friends.  At  this  time,  I  am  opening  this  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  I  am 
extending  a  very  warm  welcome  to  all  present. 

Some  of  you  attended  the  1931  World  Conference  in 
New  York  City.  Many  of  you  attended  the  1949  Confer- 
ence in  Great  Britain.  You  will  recall  that  even  at  the  1931 
Conference  there  was  an  expressed  desire  for  a  world  organi- 
zation. That  feeling  grew  stronger  and  was  most  evident 
at  the  Oxford  Conference.  As  a  result  of  the  resolution  taken 
at  the  Oxford  Conference,  an  International  Committee  was 
set  up  with  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  as  Chairman  to  work  on  the 
proposals  that  a  world  organization  should  definitely  be  es- 
tablished. As  a  result  of  much  co-operation  and  effort  and 
after  nearly  two  years,  the  World  Constitution  and  By-laws 
were  adopted  in  Paris  on  July  19,  1951 .  The  World  Council, 
therefore,  has  been  in  existence  now  for  just  over  one  year. 
During  that  time,  we  have  signed  up  a  number  of  nations 
who  have  already  appointed  or  are  in  the  process  of  appoint- 
ing their  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly.  We  already 
have  some  twenty-eight  member  nations  in  the  organization 
and  a  number  more  in  prospect.  As  an  organization,  we  are 
definitely  interested  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  world. 
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Since  our  interests  are  comprehensive  and  since  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  confusion  as  a  result  of  multiple  organiza- 
tions, we  believe  that  there  is  room  within  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  and  the  objectives  of  our  Council  to  deal  with 
all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

During  the  past  year,  a  standing  committee  on  tech- 
nical developments,  especially  in  respect  to  the  talking-book 
and  other  equipment  and  apparatus,  was  set  up  under  the 
World  Council  and  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Professor 
Doctor  Strehl  of  Marburg,  Germany.  That  committee  has 
already  made  a  very  encouraging  report  of  progress  and  is 
continuing  diligently  to  seek  further  improvements  and  de- 
velopments which  may  become  useful. 

From  the  outset,  those  associated  with  our  World  Coun- 
cil have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  matter  of  education. 
This  field  of  effort  commences  with  the  pre-school-age  child, 
carries  through  the  education  of  blind  youth  and  is  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  case  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life.  At  the  Oxford  Conference,  education  as  a  specific 
subject  was  considered  so  important  that  a  special  sponsor- 
ing committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
was  set  up.  The  Committee  made  excellent  progress  and  in 
fact  was  in  the  process  of  planning  a  World  Conference  on 
Education  when  the  World  Council  was  set  up  in  July,  1951. 
In  order  that  the  effort  of  the  Sponsoring  Committee  and  of 
the  World  Council  as  a  whole  might  be  combined,  in  its  ef- 
forts in  the  future.  Dr.  Farrell  and  his  Sponsoring  Committee 
I  believe  suggested,  and  it  became  an  actuality  that  his  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  sponsorship  of  the  World  Council  and 
therefore  became  a  Committee  of  that  body. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  of  the 
World  Council  have  been  very  happy  to  co-operate  with  Dr. 
Farrell  and  his  committee  as  well  as  with  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee in  furthering  arrangements  for  this  Conference.  You 
who  are  the  experts  in  the  educational  field  are  now  gathered 
here  to  consider  this  specific  problem  and  to  help  each  other 
in  promoting  better  and  more  effective  education  for  the 
blind. 

Passing  from  the  immediate  field  of  education,  I  now 
refer  briefly  to  the   Braille  System.     The   Braille  System   is 
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important  to  you  who  are  educating  blind  youth.  It  is  also 
important  to  those  in  the  home  teaching  field  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in 
adult  life.  There  are  many  problems  involved  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Braille  System  to  various  languages  and  dialects. 

During  the  past  two  or  more  years,  UNESCO  has  been 
sponsoring  work  in  this  field  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie.  We  have  followed  with  very  deep  in- 
terest developments  in  the  Near  East  and  in  South  America 
in  both  of  which  areas  conferences  have  been  held  and  en- 
couraging agreements  reached.  The  completion  of  this  work 
in  the  field  of  the  Braille  System  is  now  at  the  cross-roads, 
and  it  will  require  a  considerable  effort,  we  believe,  to  bring 
this  to  full  completion.  We  propose  to  use  all  the  influence 
and  resources  at  our  command  to  do  what  we  can  to  insure 
that  the  job  is  properly  completed. 

There  is  one  further  item  that  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  you.  The  United  Nations  has,  through  various  de- 
partments, shown  an  interest  in  one  or  other  phases  of  work 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  In  any  field,  particularly  such  a 
field  as  ours,  it  is  amazing  the  amount  of  free  and  unde- 
pendable  advice  that  can  be  secured  by  official  audit.  Since 
we  have  undertaken  in  this  World  Council  to  gather  together 
those  who  understand  what  the  problems  of  the  blind  are 
and  who  may  be  able  to  give  the  most  constructive  opinions 
and  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  meet  them,  we  ap- 
plied to  the  United  Nations  for  consultant  status.  I  now 
advise  you  that  within  the  last  two  weeks  a  definite  and 
formal  reply  to  our  request  has  been  received  and  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  has  been  granted  con- 
sultant status  in  respect  to  United  Nations. 

I  may  further  advise  you  that  within  recent  weeks  the 
Postal  Union  held  its  meeting,  which  it  does  periodically,  and 
that  free  postage  for  embossed  literature  and  material  for  the 
blind  has  been  granted  in  respect  to  the  country  from  which 
the  material  originates,  the  country  through  which  the  mail 
may  pass  and  the  country  of  destination.  I  should  issue  a 
note  of  warning  here,  however,  that  it  will  take  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  countries  concerned  with  changes  in  their 
regulations,    months,    possibly    up   to    a   year,    to    complete 
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the    details    of    putting    this    new    regulation     into    effect. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  that  we  have  indi- 
cated a  few  items  of  importance  sufficient  to  indicate  that  our 
World  Council  can  function  effectively.  But,  may  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  a  suggestion.  We  say  to  the  blind, 
"Help  yourself  and  then  we  can  help  you."  I  say  to  the 
organizations  for  and  of  the  blind,  "Help  yourselves  and  the 
World  Council  will  be  able  to  help  you."  If  we  agree  in  con- 
ference that  certain  changes  or  improvements  are  desirable, 
then  each  country  must  set  out  to  educate  its  own  public  and 
its  government.  Then,  echoes  of  national  desires  will  be 
heard  by  United  Nations  and  we  in  our  consultative  capacity 
can  drive  the  fight  home  and  achieve  what  we  have  set  out 
to  do. 

I  have  two  other  small  items  I  wish  to  refer  to  before 
I  conclude  this  portion  of  my  remarks.  In  this  work,  we 
depend  upon  conscientious  effort  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
May  I  suggest  to  my  sightless  friends  throughout  the  world 
that  we  must  realize  that  we  require  the  co-operation  and 
teamwork  of  our  good  sighted  friends  and  co-workers.  May 
all  our  sighted  friends  in  their  relationships  with  the  blind 
please  remember  that  there  are  many  people  in  the  world 
with  poker-faces  but  very  few  with  poker-voices.  And  so 
please  remember  that  you  may  think  you  are  fooling  every- 
body, but  you  may  not  be  fooling  the  blind  who  are  tuned  to 
sincerity.  So  please,  if  you  are  not  sincere,  don't  get  too 
near  the  blind.  And  if  you  ever  meet  anyone  who  is  inclined 
to  discount  the  blind,  please  remember  that  that  is  not  a  good 
approach.  Some  blind  people,  in  common  with  many  sighted 
people,  lack  the  spirit  to  succeed  at  anything.  But  there  are 
so  many  blind  people  who,  given  the  opportunity,  will  measure 
up  and  have  the  spirit  and  the  courage  to  make  good  that 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all  of  us. 

Now  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  remarks  by  indi- 
cating that  we  of  the  World  Council  will  follow  with  the 
keenest  interest  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference.  Know- 
ing the  calibre  of  the  delegates  who  are  present,  we  have 
high  hopes  and  will  assist  in  achieving  those  objects  which 
you  may  desire.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  educators  present  might  consider  a  research  project  in 
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the  matter  of  a  formula  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  World 
Council  in  keeping  scheduled  meetings  on  time.  I  apologize 
most  profusely  for  having  delayed  you  in  your  object  of  carrying 
on  your  educational  conference.  However,  when  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  came  into  being  last 
July,  its  Constitution  provided  through  the  grant  of  honorary 
membership  for  the  recognition  of  those  individuals  through- 
out the  world  who  through  their  lives  and  work  have  made 
especially  outstanding  contributions  to  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  international  field. 

Since  the  grant  of  such  honorary  membership  repre- 
sents the  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid  to  any  worker  in  the 
world  in  the  international  picture  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  World  Council  as  being  an  honor  that 
should  not  be  regarded  lightly.  Special  arrangements,  there- 
fore, have  been  made  to  insure  that  only  those  who  contribute 
to  our  common  cause,  have  been  truly  outstanding  and  truly 
epoch-making  shall  be  considered  for  such  recognition. 

I  was  authorized  last  July,  following  our  Constitution, 
to  obtain  from  our  full  representative  membership  their  vote 
on  the  appointment  to  honorary  membership  of  four  indi- 
viduals. It  is  now  my  very  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
results  of  that  balloting  which  has  admitted  to  honorary  mem- 
bership the  following  persons: 

Helen  A.  Keller,  L.H.D.,  LLD.    (not  present) 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  LL.D.   (posthumously) 
W.  McG.  Eagar,  C.B.E.,  M.A. 
Monsieur  Georges  L.  Ravarat. 

Following  these  exercises.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Chairman 
of  the  Sponsoring  Committee,  called  the  first  session  to  order. 
After  expressing  pleasure  at  being  present,  he  asked  John  C. 
Colligan,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  and  Secretary  of  the  Planning  Committee  to 
call  the  roll  of  the  Delegates,  Sponsoring  Committee  and  the 
Government  Observers.  This  revealed  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Sponsoring  Committee  except  the  representatives  of 
Poland  and  UNESCO,  and  all  of  the  official  delegates,  except 
the  one  from  Mexico,  were  present.  The  official  roll  call  as 
listed  on  Pages   17-19  of  this  report  shows  that  thirty-four 
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nations  sent  delegates,  making  this  the  most  widely- 
representative  conference  for  the  blind  ever  held. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  that  the  Sponsoring  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  the  day  before  had  prepared  a  slate  of 
officers  for  the  Conference  and  requested  E.  H.  Getliff,  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  England, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee,  to  propose  the 
nominations.  Being  seconded  by  Major  Anderson  of  Scot- 
land and  Professor  Strehl  of  Germany,  the  following  were 
unanimously  elected: 

Gabriel  Farrell,  U.S.A.,  Chairman;  E.  H.  Getliff,  England, 
and  Pierre  Henri,  France,  Associate  Chairmen;  E.  J.  Water- 
house,  U.  S.  A.,  Secretary;  J.  C.  Colligan,  England,  and  P.  S.  N. 
Oost,  Netherlands,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Following  the  singing  of  the  Dutch  National  Anthem, 
the  official  addresses  of  welcome  were  given. 

Mr.  A.  Q.  Mees,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Bussum: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  As  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  this  Institution  where  this  Conference  is  going 
to  be  held,  speaking  also  on  behalf  of  two  other  important 
Institutions  for  education  of  blind  youths  in  our  country, 
the  Bartimeus  Institute  in  Zeist  and  the  St.  Henrlcus  Institute 
in  Grave,  it  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  you,  the  Chairman 
of  this  Conference,  the  Delegates  and  Observers.  A  special 
welcome  I  address  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Social  Affairs  and  to  the  representative  of  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Instruction,  Arts  and  Science  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  in  the  provinces,  also  the 
Chief  Inspectors  of  Health  and  the  Burgomasters  of  Huizen, 
Laren  and  Bussum,  who  kindly  accepted  our  invitation  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting.  We  highly  appreciate  the  honor  done 
to  our  country  by  electing  Holland  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Delegates  and  Observers  of  this  Conference  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  you  hospitality  and  sanction. 

Since  the  last  war  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  blind.  Many  conferences  and 
meetings  were  held,  both  national  and  international,  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  those  problems  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     One 
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of  these  conferences  was  the  International  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Oxford,  England,  in  August,  1949, 
which  was  especially  devoted  to  the  problems  of  welfare  for 
the  adult  blind.  During  that  Conference  a  special  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  convene  a  Conference  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  education  common  to  all  countries. 
As  a  result  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Oxford,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  an  international  conference  of  educators  of  blind  youth. 
This  Conference  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  boys  and  girls  and  we  hope  it  will  be  successful 
in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  educational  problems  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  blind  youth. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  Conference 
should  not  be  a  working  meeting  only  but  that  you  should 
all  have  the  opportunity  to  see  something  of  our  country. 
Therefore,  we  have  organized  a  few  trips  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  enjoy  them  and  that  these  short  interruptions  will 
stimulate  your  activities. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  devote  some  words  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  work  of  Louis  Braille.  Braille  who  died  a 
century  ago  and  whose  mortal  remains  now  rest  among  the 
immortal  in  the  Pantheon  was  a  benefactor  without  whom 
the  education  and  teaching  of  the  blind  would  never  have 
reached  the  present  high  level.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
very  warm  and  sincere  character.  The  noble  purpose  of  his 
life  became  directed  solely  toward  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  especially  fellow  teachers  of  blind  children.  Let 
his  spirit  be  among  us. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wesselings,  representing  the  Minister  of  Instruction, 
Arts  and  Sciences: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fact  that 
more  than  thirty  countries  have  sent  their  representatives  to 
this  congress  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that,  where  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  concerned,  people  are 
ready  to  join  hands  and  hearts  in  order  to  raise  and  con- 
solidate the  status  of  the  whole  blind  community. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Minister  of  Education,  who 
is — much  to  his  regret — unable  to  be  here  at  this  moment, 
is  very  grateful  that  the  World  Council  of  Welfare  for  the 
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Blind  thought  it  necessary  to  organize  a  congress  of  edu- 
cators for  this  purpose. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  proper  school  treatment 
for  blind  youth  is  the  basis  not  only  for  social  success  in  life 
but  also  for  gaining  a  good  deal  of  happiness  such  as  every 
human  being  is  entitled  to.  It  is  clear  that  in  considering 
such  a  treatment  various  problems  ask  for  a  thorough  study 
and  a  deep  insight. 

For  more  than  a  week,  you  will  dedicate  yourselves  to 
a  hard  and  difficult  task  and  the  program  of  this  congress 
proves  that  you  are  quite  aware  of  your  responsibilities 
towards  children  who  are  deprived  of  so  many  possibilities 
and  of  so  many  privileges.  Even  in  Holland,  a  very  densely 
populated  country,  it  is  impossible  to  have  dayschools  for 
blind  children  and  even  here  we  have  to  make  boarding  pro- 
visions for  them.  It  is  in  fact  a  serious  thing  that  blind  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  be  well  educated,  should  be  taken  from  a 
loving  mother  at  a  very  early  age. 

This  strongly  emphasizes  the  necessity  to  do  our  ut- 
most on  behalf  of  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  these 
children  and  to  balance  the  grief  of  a  father  and  a  mother 
and  of  the  blind  child  itself  by  giving  this  child  something 
which  makes  it  all  worth  while.  I  call  upon  you  Educators 
of  the  Blind  Youth  all  over  the  world  to  bear  in  mind  that 
every  hour  you  take  care  of  a  blind  child  is  a  most  precious 
hour.  We  may  know  something  about  these  children,  about 
their  needs  and  their  possibilities,  but  we  will  never  be  able 
to  grasp  the  full  extent  of  all  the  sorrows  which  lie  behind 
a  blind  child.  May  this  urge  you  on  to  study  the  task  you 
have  set  upon  yourselves  and  may  this  congress  be  something 
more  than  a  token  of  the  undying  sympathy  of  the  seeing 
with  the  sightless. 

The  experience  you  have  in  promoting  schemes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  undoubtedly  bring  you  to  ex- 
press some  general  wishes  and  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions. 
You  may  be  convinced  that  the  Dutch  Government  will  pay 
due  attention  to  these  conclusions  and  with  the  fervent  wish 
that  the  benediction  of  Almighty  God  may  rest  on  your 
labors,  I  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
the  opening  of  this  conference. 
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His  Excellency,  Dr.  A.  A.  van  Rhijn,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Social  Affairs: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Wesselings 
has  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Government,  and  I  don't 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  very  much,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  to  join  the  best  wishes  which  Mr.  Wessel- 
ings has  given  you  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  good  time  here  and  that  you  will 
always  remember  Holland  as  a  country  that  has  not  only  been 
hospitable  but  also  useful  for  the  work  you  have  done.  My 
best  wishes. 

Mr.  W.  C.  A.  Riem  Vis,  Chairman,  The  Dutch  Foundation  for 
the  Blind: 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Now  that  so  many  educators  of  blind  youth  from  so  many 
countries  have  come  to  gather  here  for  this  Conference  to 
discuss  the  many  burning  problems  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion, I  cannot  omit  some  hearty  words  of  welcome  to  this 
Conference,  now  that  you  have  chosen  our  country  for  it. 
I  do  wish  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Dutch  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  Foundation  which  represents  all  organi- 
zations of  the  blind  and  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind;  such  as, 
the  schools  for  the  blind,  the  library,  the  workshops  and  so 
forth.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  conference  for  discus- 
sion is  in  self-interest  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  will 
come  from  it,  for  blind  youth  particularly  and  the  blind  in 
general. 

The  Reply  to  the  WelcomEng  Addresses 

Major  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Headmaster,  The  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  Scotland: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
When  at  Oxford  you  suggested  that  we  should  come  to  Hol- 
land for  this  Conference,  we  knew  that  it  must  be  a  success. 
People  of  Holland  stand  unique  in  the  world  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  their  integrity.  They  are  unique  in  their  contri- 
bution alike  to  education  and  to  the  opening  of  the  physical 
world.  The  name  of  Holland  is  written  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Van  bieman's  Land,  and  the  fame  of  Holland  is  history. 
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It  is  very  good  to  know  that  here  in  Holland  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is  not  something  handed  over  to  a  soulless 
organization.  You  have  three  organizations.  Nearly  always 
three  is  better  than  one.  Not  only  are  three  better  than  one 
in  institutions,  but  there  are  three  aspects  of  the  education 
of  blind  children  that  you,  our  hosts,  have  presented  to  us 
this  day.  You  have  welcomed  us  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tions which  do  the  special  work.  You  have  shown  that  the 
municipalities  from  which  the  children  come  realize  that  they 
are  still  their  children,  and  that  is  something  that  munici- 
palities the  world  over  must  continue  to  recognize.  The 
children  must  come  to  special  schools,  but  they  are  still  the 
children  of  their  homes. 

"And  it  is  very  good.  Your  Excellency,  to  see  that  the 
Nation  ( I  do  not  call  it  State  because  State  in  these  days  tends 
to  have  many  meanings,  I  use  the  older  word,  the  Nation) ; 
it  is  good  when  the  Nation  sees  that  there  are  institutions 
and  that  they  are  effective.  It  is  good  when  the  Nation  sees 
that  the  local  authorities  in  the  municipalities  are  doing  what 
they  should  for  those  children  who  are  to  come  back  to  them 
as  citizens.  And  because  of  this  wide  interest,  this  very 
typical  Dutch  welcome,  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  very  proud  and 
small  country,  I  feel  honored  to  be  asked,  on  our  behalf,  to 
convey  to  you,  our  host,  our  very  sincere  thanks." 

The  Chairman  announced  at  this  time  that  the  newly 
elected  officers  would  meet  in  the  Board  Room.  He  requested 
the  delegates  and  all  who  planned  to  attend  the  working 
sessions  to  remain  while  Mr.  Getliff  explained  the  procedure 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  these  meetings. 

Following  this,  the  Opening  Sessioh  was  adjourned. 
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Procedure  of  Conference  Meetings 

1 .  All  meetings  will  open  in  the  Congress  Hall 

Chairman   will    open    meeting   and    introduce 

speaker 

Five  minutes  for  chairman,  five  for  translation      10  min. 

2.  Reading  of  Paper.     Not  translated  as  resumes  in 

English  and  French  will  be  distributed  before 
meeting  20  min. 

After  reading  paper  must  be  given  to  the  secre- 
tary 

3.  Three  five-minute  talks  by  persons  selected  in 

advance.  15  min. 

Translation  of  talks  15  min. 

4.  Questions  from  the  floor  to  reader  of  paper 

AAake   request  to  chairman  giving  name  and 

country  15  min. 

5.  Pause  for  coffee  or  tea  in  Dining  Hall.  15  min. 

6.  Reassemble  in  six  class  rooms,  second  floor.  School  Build- 

ing. There  will  be  six  discussion  groups,  2  in  English, 
2  in  French,  1  in  German  and  1  in  Spanish.  Rooms  will 
be  marked  for  language.  There  will  be  no  translation. 
Delegates  will  sit  at  tables,  observers  in  chairs  in  rear  of 
delegates.  Persons  may  join  any  group  but  are  requested 
to  divide  so  that  there  will  be  approximately  the  same 
number  of  persons  in  each  room. 

Discussion  will  be  by  delegates  only  but  the  group  leader 
may  at  his  discretion  and  as  time  permits  invite  observers 
to  speak  briefly.  Reader  of  paper  may  attend  one  or  more 
group  meetings  but  not  the  later  meetings  of  the  group 
leaders. 

Each  group  will  choose  a  delegate  to  lead  the  discussion. 
He  shall  keep  notes  and  at  the  close  prepare  a  report  of 
opinions  expressed. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  meetings  all  six  discussion  leaders  will 

meet  with  the  chairman  of  the  full  meeting  to  present 
their  reports  and  to  formulate  a  resolution  which  will 
represent  the  common  views  of  all  but  if  necessary  there 
may  be  majority  and  minority  reports.  When  completed 
the  resolution  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

8.  When  all  the  resolutions  are  received  they  will  be  reviewed 

by  the  Sponsoring  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, July  31,  for  presentation  to  the  whole  conference 
at  its  final  meeting,  Friday,  August  1 .  As  approved  at 
this  meeting  these  resolutions  will  represent  the  findings 
of  the  Conference  on  the  subjects  presented  and  dis- 
cussed and  will  be  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference. 
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FIRST  WORK  SESSION 
Saturday  afternoon,  July  15,  1952 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Scotland,  Chairman 

I  call  the  first  working  session  of  the  Conference  to 
order.  First  of  all  you  may  recall  that  the  World  Council, 
through  its  President,  Colonel  Baker,  gave  us  a  research  prob- 
lem, that  we  as  teachers  find  methods  which  might  give 
punctuality.  We  have  done  this  research  work  and  we  have 
produced  an  idea  which  is  novel.  A  bell  will  be  rung  five 
minutes  before  the  beginning  of  a  session.  And  now  to  the 
subject  of  this  afternoon's  discussion.  The  Social  Needs  and 
Training  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child,  which  will  be  opened 
by  Miss  Harriet  Totman  of  the  United  States  and  then,  as  you 
have  been  told,  it  will   be  expanded  by  the  other  speakers. 

As  Chairman  it  is  my  duty  to  set  the  picture.  We  are 
considering  the  needs  of  blind  children  and  we  propose  to 
start  with  the  young  blind  child.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  our  Chairman  said  with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
Oxford  Conference.  We  felt  that  the  blind  child  should  re- 
ceive the  same  opportunities  as  those  available  to  the  seeing 
child  of  his  country.  And  I  would  respectively  remind  you 
that  we  have  not  come  here  to  negotiate  or  to  criticize;  we 
have  come  to  contribute.  Each  country  must  judge  what  is 
right  for  the  children  of  its  people.  In  those  countries  that 
are  thickly  populated  and  where  housing  may  not  be  good  one 
solution  may  be  better  than  another.  In  those  countries  where 
life  is  simple  and  the  family  still  holds  its  place  a  second  solu- 
tion may  be  right.  I  would  remind  you  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  we  believe  that  pre-school  education  should  be  avail- 
able from  the  age  of  two.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Scan- 
dinavian friends  and  certain  others  do  not  commence  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ordinary  child  until  seven.  Who  shall  say  that 
she  alone  or  he  alone  is  right.  We  have  come  here,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  contribute,  not  to  dictate.  And  now  I  have 
to  ask  the  speaker,  Miss  Totman,  to  speak  from  her  paper,  a 
summary  of  which  has  been  made  available  to  you. 


The  Social  Needs  and  Training 

of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Totman 

Visiting  Teacher,  Board  of  Education 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  work  with  the  pre-school  blind  child  was  still  in  its 
infancy  twenty-one  years  ago,  when  the  World  Conference 
for  the  Blind  met  in  New  York  in  1931 .  At  that  conference, 
Herr  Altmann,  of  Vienna,  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
psychology  of  the  pre-school  blind  child,  and  I  remember 
Herr  Altmann's  visit  to  Cleveland  in  April  of  that  year,  and 
how  eagerly  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  another  pre-school  worker.  The  program  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools  had  been  initiated  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  and  since  1919,  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  visitor  to  the  pre-school  blind  children  as  a  part  of  my 
regular  duties  as  a  visiting  teacher. 

Today  we  still  do  not  have  many  facts,  figures,  and 
standards  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  pre-school 
blind  child.  To  be  sure,  the  work,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
of  pre-school  blind  children  in  our  country,  has  grown  tre- 
mendously, and  there  is  greater  interest  and  concern  in  the 
subject.  Many  studies  are  now  under  way  and,  before  an- 
other such  meeting  as  this,  more  definite  and  scholarly  re- 
ports should  be  available. 

Why  have  we  been  so  slow  in  gathering  data?  The  very 
nature  of  psychology,  the  slow  painstaking  study,  the  need 
for  large  numbers,  when  the  subjects  were  so  few  and  so 
scattered  and  the  field  so  young,  would  certainly  explain  this. 
Moreover,  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  study  of  mental 
growth  and  personality  development  has  broadened  a  great 
deal.  The  interest  and  emphasis  has  shifted  somewhat  from 
what  and  how  the  child  learns,  to  what  this  learning  about  the 
v/orld  has  done  for  and  to  the  child,  how  he  feels  and  reacts 
toward  people  in  his  environment  and  especially  as  to  the 
effect  on  him  of  how  people  feel  about  him. 

There  has  been  a  new  trend  in  this  field  as  well  as  in 
the  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  all  pre-school 
children.      We   need  not  be  too  disturbed  that  we  actually 
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know  so  little  about  the  blind  child's  mental  growth.  Very 
recently  a  psychologist,  lecturing  on  how  a  child's  mind  de- 
velops, stated  that  the  only  thing  one  can  be  sure  of  con- 
cerning growth  and  development  is  that  it  takes  time,  that 
the  mechanism  is  not  complete  in  the  new-born  child,  that 
maturation  of  the  parts  comes  gradually,  that  certain  develop- 
ments cannot  be  achieved  before  the  maturation  point  for 
that  specific  skill,  and  that,  if  experiences  in  that  area  are 
delayed  beyond  this  time,  the  development  will  never  be 
accomplished  as  successfully.  I  shall  later  speak  of  this  in 
connection  with  training. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  interest  that  today  our  topic  is 
The  Social  Needs  and  Training  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child. 
We  might  start  with  the  premise,  taken  from  a  conclusion 
which  two  groups  in  a  work  session  in  this  field  reached  quite 
independently  and  expressed  almost  identically,  that  the  blind 
child  is  first  of  all  a  child  and  has  the  same  basic  needs  as 
all  children.  Thus  the  laws  under  which  the  blind  child's 
personality  develops  and  the  training  under  which  he  will  get 
optimum  growth  is  basically  the  same  as  for  the  child  with 
vision. 

What  are  the  basic  needs  of  all  children?  These  are 
expressed  by  those  interested  in  child  development  in  various 
ways.  There  seems  to  be  quite  general  agreement,  however, 
that  they  include: 

1 .  Love  and  Security 

2.  A  sense  of  his  own  worth  (the  right  to  be  himself)  * 

3.  A  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group  (being  wanted) 

4.  A  sense  of  adequacy  and  ability  In  meeting  situa- 
tions 

5.  A  sense  of  achievement 

6.  Increasing  self-direction 

These,  too,  are  the  needs  of  the  blind  pre-school  child, 
but  as  a  worker  of  several  years  intensive  work  puts  it,  "he 
may  not  always  express  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  child 
with  vision."  However,  he,  too,  "wants  to  be  active,  to  have 
fun  in  doing  things,  to  be  with  people  and  to  know  the  feeling 
of  a  sense  of  power  and  satisfaction  from  achievement."** 

♦  Heffernan    (Ed)    Guiding    the    Young    Child — Heath,    1951 

•♦  Nane    Bulletin — VII — 1 — Fall,   1951       Moor:    The    Blind    Child,    Too,    Can    go    to 
Nursery  School 
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Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  who,  in  his  child  study  clinic,  actually 
studied  and  tested  a  totally  blind  child  over  a  considerable 
period,  found  that  the  child,  who  was  normal  except  for  his 
blindness,  was  able  to  perform  tests  "on  tactile  cue"  and  to 
use  the  objects  of  the  test  at  the  proper  age  and  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  seeing  child.  Dr.  Gesell  believes  that 
blindness  "alters  but  does  not  disorganize  the  structure  of 
mental  life."*  In  spite  of  this,  he  recognizes  the  difficult 
task  of  the  blind  child,  the  dangers  of  his  remaining  egocentric 
rather  than  reaching  out  to  the  realities  in  the  world  about 
him,  a  world  which  he  can  realize  only  through  his  remaining 
senses.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  shows  us  still  further  com- 
plications in  that  while  the  blind  child  is  building  up  a  world 
based  on  his  own  needs  and  development,  he  must  adjust 
his  personality  to  living  in  a  community  of  the  seeing.  "This 
process  of  adjustment,"  Dr.  Lowenfeld  states,  "is  the  central 
task  in  the  social  education  of  the  blind."** 

The  task  then  is  great,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  train- 
ing might  on  first  thought  require  gathering  these  children 
in  special  schools  to  be  dealt  with  by  experts  at  an  earlier 
age.  Such  placement,  however,  interferes  with  our  first  social 
need,  that  of  affection  and  security,  and  it  further  removes 
the  child  from  that  very  world  of  the  seeing  with  which  we 
wish  to  acquaint  him. 

The  residential  nursery  for  blind  pre-school  children  has 
never  been  very  popular  in  our  country.  Although  it  was 
probably  the  first  type  of  training  established  for  this  age 
child,  such  nurseries  have  not  increased  beyond  a  relatively 
small  number  and  the  original  school  was  disbanded  many 
years  ago.  Workers  for  the  blind  pre-school  child  may  have 
taken  their  cue  from  the  practices  in  social  welfare  where, 
after  much  experience  in  institutional  placements,  it  was 
found  more  satisfactory  to  the  child's  development  to  make 
foster  home  placements  for  many  children  who  formerly  would 
have  been  institutionalized.  The  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Washington  in  1909,  went  on  record  as  follows: 
"Children  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  own  homes  except 


•  Gesell,  Ilg,  Bullis — Vision — Its  Development  in  Infant  and  Child — Paul  L.  Hoeber, 
1949 
••  Lowenfeld — The  Blind  Child  and  His  World — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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for  urgent  and  compelling  reasons."  In  the  evolution  of  a 
program  for  blind  children,  blindness  was  probably  at  first 
considered  a  "compelling  reason"  during  the  years  of  the 
trying  out  of  blind  nurseries,  but  that  it  gradually  became 
recognized  as  not  essential  for  all  children  to  be  placed  in 
nurseries,  is  seen  in  the  extensive  field  program  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  in  its  last  years. 

Very  few  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  extended  their 
admission  age  downward  to  include  the  pre-school  age  child. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  strong  feeling,  so  well  justified 
by  the  mental  health  philosophy  of  today,  that  the  best  climate 
for  the  development  of  good  physical  and  mental  health  in 
the  pre-school  years  is  that  of  the  family.  It  is  here  that  the 
child  builds  up  through  his  relationship  with  the  mother  that 
sense  of  security  which  makes  it  possible  for  him,  as  Anna 
Wolf  puts  it,  to  "achieve  exchange  of  egocentricity  for  social 
behavior," — an  achievement  which  is  particularly  difficult 
for  the  blind  child  and  may  never  be  attained  if  the  parent- 
child  relationship  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 

Workers  in  the  field  of  the  pre-school  blind  have  pointed 
out  again  and  again  the  values  to  the  child's  mental  and  per- 
sonality growth  in  the  day  to  day  life  within  the  family.* 
Moreover,  they  further  state  the  definite  harm  and  limitations 
to  this  growth  by  institution  placement.  The  summary  of  the 
National  Work  Session  on  the  Pre-School  Blind  child,  held 
in  New  York,  April,  1951,  included  recommendations  against 
placement  of  these  children  in  residential  nurseries  except 
for  diagnostic  and  treatment  service,  and  especially  for  seri- 
ously disturbed  children,  or  as  a  temporary  resource  for  un- 
usual or  pathological  situations. 

Where,  then,  and  how  will  these  children  receive  the 
training  in  the  pre-school  years  and  whose  responsibility  shall 
it  be?  That  is  a  question  which  may  have  many  answers, 
different  for  different  areas.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
propose  a  universal  plan.  Even  within  our  own  country,  1  may 
also  say  within  my  own  state,  conditions  vary  so  that  the  plan 
must  be  altered  in  different  places.      1   think,   however,  we 


Van  den  Broek — Service  for  Blind  Children  of  Pre-school  Age.  Outlook  for  Blind, 
January,  1945;  Lowenfeld  (ed)  The  Blind  Pre-school  Child,  AFB,  N.  Y.,  1947; 
Altmann,  Psychology  of  the  Pre-school  Child — Proceedings — World  Conference 
for  the  Blind,  AFB,  April,   1931. 
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may  be  able  to  agree,  if  we  are  guided  by  the  recommendations 
of  those  interested  in  good  mental  health  and  development 
of  personality,  that  wherever  possible  the  child  should  remain 
with  the  family  for  the  pre-school  years.  During  this  period, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  assistance  to  the  parents 
in  the  training  of  the  child.  Whether  this  comes  from  educa- 
tional or  social  agencies,  or  from  both,  is  beside  the  point. 
The  main  thing  is  that  it  should  be  available  and  adequate. 

Those  who  have  worked  directly  with  the  parents  when 
the  child's  blindness  first  became  known  or,  later  in  the 
homes,  and  in  groups  organized  for  parental  training,  have 
come  to  observe  the  need  for  attention  to  more  than  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  Probably  the  first  and  the  greatest  need 
in  this  program  is  that  of  the  parents.  It  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  teaching  parents  the  ways  in  which  they  can  help  the  child 
to  learn  about  the  seeing  world  through  his  remaining  senses, 
but  of  first  helping  them  to  examine  and  analyze  their  own 
feelings  about  the  child  and  to  adjust  themselves  to  his  con- 
dition. How  they  accept  the  child  and  his  condition  is  the 
real  root  of  success  or  failure  in  his  adjustment. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  need  for  two  types  of  train- 
ing, one  in  which  a  social  worker  may  help  parents  in  their 
own  adjustment  and  thus  free  them  to  help  the  child  in  his 
adjustment.  The  second  type  of  training  is  provided  by  an 
educator  who  must  be  able  to  advise  the  parents  so  that  they 
may  provide  necessary  stimulation  and  experiences  at  the 
right  moment — not  too  soon  lest  they  condition  the  child  by 
pressure  of  too  difficult  a  task,  and  not  too  late  lest  the  golden 
moment  may  pass  and  the  highest  degree  of  achievement  may 
never  be  attained.  Secondly,  this  worker  should  be  able  to 
help  the  child  directly,  both  to  train  the  child,  and  also  to 
help  the  parent  to  carry  on  between  visits. 

Sometimes  these  abilities  can  be  combined  in  one  indi- 
vidual. When  it  cannot,  and  when  the  field  is  too  small  for 
two  workers,  the  services  of  available  agencies  should  be  used. 
In  fact,  the  ideal  way  of  preparing  the  parent  to  accept  the 
child  would  be  through  the  medical  social  worker  at  the  time 
when  the  blindness  is  first  revealed  to  the  parents.  Some 
physicians  do  the  ground  work  in  this  very  well  and  attempts 
are  being  made  to  furnish  literature  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
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I,  myself,  make  use  of  workers  In  Family  Service  Associations 
and  Hospital  Social  Service,  where  possible,  as  they  are  better 
equipped  and  can  give  more  intensive  service.  However,  a 
lot  of  good  common  sense,  friendliness,  understanding,  and  a 
listening  ear  on  the  part  of  the  worker  who  goes  into  the  home, 
helps  to  secure   release  of  tension  in  minor  involved  cases. 

Parents  who  feel  comfortable  about  their  blind  child, 
who  accept  him  for  his  own  worth,  do  not  need  to  try  to  teach 
him  things  beyond  his  ken  to  prove  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  that  he  is  bright  and  educable.  They  may  allow  him 
to  grow  at  his  own  rate,  to  live  in  his  childhood  in  a  world  of 
reality,  building  up  a  sound  knowledge  of  this  world  through 
tactile  and  auditory  contact  before  he  explores  the  world  of 
imagination  and  make-believe. 

The  mother-child  contact  should  be  warm  and  affection- 
ate to  make  up  for  the  child's  Inability  to  see  the  facial  ex- 
pression but  not  so  smothering  as  to  reveal  anxiety  over  his 
condition.  There  should  be  more  singing  and  talking  to  this 
child  than  to  the  seeing  child,  but  not  constant  stimulation. 
Extra  care  should  be  given  to  contact  with  objects,  the  cradle 
gym,  or  a  home-made  counterpart  of  objects  of  different 
texture  suspended  across  the  crib — a  soft  tuft  of  cotton, 
pieces  of  velvet  and  satin,  rattles  with  different  sounds,  shapes 
and  surfaces,  some  resistant,  some  giving  to  the  touch — all 
giving  experiences  and  leading  to  discrimination  by  touch  or 
sound.  This  may  be  both  by  foot  and  hand,  developing  the 
use  of  the  former  for  later  use  in  foot  travel. 

Later,  locomotion  and  orientation  are  developed  when 
the  parent,  who  has  come  to  think  of  his  child  as  a  growing 
child,  not  in  terms  of  his  blindness,  allows  that  freedom  which 
permits  and  encourages  him  to  express  his  drives  as  his 
muscles,  and  the  mental  mechanism  controlling  them,  matu- 
rate. Spatial  concepts  grow  out  of  trips  made  round  and  round 
the  room  from  one  object  to  another  and  finally  when  he 
braves  that  empty  space  between.  It  may  be  first  traversed 
with  the  parent  calling  to  him  to  come.  Later  he  can  go  the 
full  distance  with  repeated  calling  for  assurance.  The  goal 
is  for  him  to  orient  himself  at  the  first  call  and  go  without 
repetition.  In  like  manner,  this  experience  should  be  expanded 
to  including  the  yard,  the  street,  and  the  neighborhood. 
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If  the  child  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  his  own  worth  and 
take  his  place  in  the  group,  he  should  be  acquiring  the  skills 
of  all  children  of  this  age.  One  must  bear  in  mind  the  law 
of  maturation,  especially  with  the  prematurely  born,  but 
careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  signs  of  readiness.  Respond- 
ing to  the  touch  of  hands  by  pulling  up  indicates  the  begin- 
ning of  sitting  up;  pushing  the  feet  down  to  rest  on  them,  or 
trying  to  pull  himself  to  his  feet  by  the  crib  or  furniture  pre- 
cedes standing  and  walking;  reaching  for  the  spoon  shows 
that  it  is  time  for  self-feeding,  etc.  More  time  and  patience 
will  be  required  for  the  perfecting  of  these  self  helps,  and 
assistance  may  have  to  be  continued  over  a  longer  period 
than  with  the  seeing  child. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  development  of  the  individual  child,  his  exploring  of 
objects  and  playthings  begins  to  go  beyond  that  of  examina- 
tion and  banging  to  manipulation.  This  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  blind  child  than  for  the  seeing  because  of  the 
lack  both  of  hand-eye  co-ordination  and  the  motivation  of 
imitation  which,  seeing  others  do  things,  is  to  other  children. 
Some  children  do  not  get  the  idea,  for  instance,  of  nesting 
boxes  of  piling  blocks  or  even  putting  objects  inside  a  con- 
tainer unless  they  are  actually  shown.  Others  get  it  either 
accidentally  or  by  experimenting.  Once  they  have  gained  the 
concept  of  the  relationship  between  two  objects,  they  are  on 
their  way  to  more  complex  activities. 

The  way,  in  which  this  realization  of  relationship  be- 
tween objects  is  made,  is  important.  It  seems  better  even 
though  it  takes  time  that  the  child  should  achieve  it  by  him- 
self. If  possible.  Not  only  is  his  immediate  sense  of  achieve- 
ment greater,  but  also  the  seed  is  sown  for  the  development 
of  Investigation  and  self-direction  of  his  activities.  Likewise, 
with  the  parents,  it  is  wise  to  suggest  ways  and  let  them  work 
these  out.  Whether  the  child  later  receives  his  education  in 
a  day  school  or  an  Institution,  the  parents  have  their  role  to 
play  and  they,  too,  should  be  self-directing  and  assuming  of 
responsibility. 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  should  time  permit,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  language — first  by  allowing  a  motivating  factor 
by  not  anticipating  the  child's  needs;  then  by  correlating  words 
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with  tactile  and  auditory  concepts  until  the  child  has  a  wealth 
of  meaning  to  words  and  can  express  himself.  Then  through 
real  and  simple  stories  based  on  his  own  experiences  he  can 
be  made  ready  for  the  stories  from  books,  from  poetry. 
Through  music  and  rhythm  he  should  even  earlier  have  learned 
to  express  his  emotions  in  action.  All  of  this  has  been  prepa- 
ration for  his  contacts  with  other  children  which  are  gradually 
made  through  his  family,  through  guests  in  the  home,  and  then 
in  circles  outside.  Wholesome  interrelation  with  his  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters  is  dependent  on  their  accepting  him  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  desired  in  the  parents;  namely,  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  do  each  other,  not  with  over-protection 
and  service,  nor  yet  with  rejection,  but  with  a  chance  for 
freedom  of  movement  and  growth  in  independence.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  is  received  as  one  of  the  group  he  must  be 
allowed  and  expected  to  take  part  in  the  group  within  his 
limits  of  capacity.  He  must  learn  how  to  help  himself,  to 
crawl  and  find  the  things  he  loses.  This  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  a  sense  of  adequacy  in  meeting  situa- 
tions which  grows  gradually  as  the  child,  permitted  to  explore 
freely,  learns  to  find  his  way  amid  the  furniture  to  extricate 
his  drag  toys  that  get  caught,  when  someone  does  not  jump 
to  do  it  for  him.  If  too  difficult,  then  help  may  be  given  by 
suggestions.  Family  attitudes  toward  the  blind  child  set  the 
pattern  for  the  contacts  with  people  in  the  world  outside  the 
family. 

So  much  for  the  help  given  directly  in  the  home.  There 
are,  however,  other  sources  for  therapy  for  the  over-tense 
parents  themselves,  and  for  preparing  them  to  train  the  child 
more  effectively.  Through  literature  and  through  visits  to 
special  schools  and  institutions  where  blind  children  are  being 
educated,  they  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  how  such  chil- 
dren are  taught  and  what  they  achieve.  Getting  acquainted 
with  successful  blind  youth  and  adults  in  the  community  is 
also  inspiring.  Parents'  groups  furnish  another  release  in 
that  they  not  only  offer  a  chance  to  talk  more  freely  about 
the  child's  blindness  but  also  reveal  that  the  parents  are  not 
alone  in  their  problem.  Furthermore,  it  gives  opportunity 
for  an  interchange  of  effective  ways  of  training.  Often  one 
parent,  convinced  of  errors  in  his  training  of  his  blind  child. 
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can  have  more  influence  than  a  worker  with  the  parent  of  a 
younger  child. 

At  meetings  of  such  groups  there  is  opportunity  for  talks 
by  specialists  in  all  fields,  for  it  is  most  important  that  the 
parents  be  acquainted  with  the  best  in  philosophy  and  train- 
ing of  the  children.  (1)  The  eye  physician  who  explains 
about  the  causes  of  defects  and  advises  about  general  care  for 
the  residual  vision  (where  present) ,  or  further  medical  treat- 
ments. For  some  reason  this  is  always  one  of  the  most  popular 
talks  and  seems  to  furnish  release  from  over-tense  emotions. 
(2)  The  psychologist  who  will  talk  of  the  growth  of  the 
minds  of  all  children,  and  the  special  attention  to  be  given 
to  experiences  that  can  be  provided  to  stimulate  the  other 
senses  of  the  blind  child.  (3)  The  psychiatrist,  or  mental 
health  specialist,  who  will  dwell  on  the  social  and  emotional 
needs  we  have  already  mentioned.  (4)  The  special  edu- 
cator for  this  group  vv/ho  will  describe  in  detail  with  illustra- 
tions, methods  and  techniques,  how  these  children  can  build 
up  their  concept  of  the  world  in  a  realistic  way  in  terms  of 
tactile  and  auditory  sensations,  and,  not  overlooking  the  senses 
of  smell  and  taste,  explain  how  they  may  become  oriented  by 
permitting  and  encouraging  freedom  of  movement,  how  they 
may  extend  their  egocentric  interest  to  include  the  people  as 
well  as  the  objects  in  the  world  about  them  and  how  they  may 
develop  a  sense  of  usefulness  and  personal  worth  when  they 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  family  life  and  duties. 

These  talks  may  be  given  in  single  meetings  extended 
over  a  long  period,  or  an  Institute  can  be  arranged  over  several 
days  with  parents  and  children  residing  at  a  school  for  the 
blind  or  at  some  other  boarding  school.  The  institute  is 
suited  to  state-wide  or  sectional  areas.  It  can  also  be  used 
in  urban  areas  on  a  day  session  basis.  Some  thinly  populated 
states  have  used  a  caravan  of  workers  for  short  sessions  at 
different  centers  throughout  the  state.  A  nursery  group  can 
be  arranged  during  this  Institute  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
children  and  to  furnish  demonstrations  of  techniques  for 
dealing  with  the  children.  The  inclusion  of  some  seeing  sib- 
lings in  this  group  provides  illustration  in  the  reactions  be- 
tween the  seeing  and  blind  on  this  level. 

Some  localities  may  find  a  day  nursery  school,  carried 
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on  throughout  the  school  year  for  a  part  of  each  day,  or 
three  days  a  week,  a  good  nucleus  for  their  program.  Some 
attempt  may  be  made  to  bring  a  few  seeing  children  into 
such  groups.  This  is  usually  provided  for  the  three  or  four 
year  olds,  or  those  who  have  attained  readiness  for  it.  The 
director  of  this  group  acts  in  the  remaining  time  as  educator, 
going  into  the  homes  to  carry  service  to  the  children  of  the 
area  not  in  the  nursery  and  to  the  parents  of  all  the  blind 
children.  She  may  also  serve  as  consultant  for  parent  group 
meetings.  Sometimes  this  nursery  provides  a  training  ground 
to  prepare  for  the  placement  of  the  blind  child  in  a  nursery 
school  for  the  seeing — a  plan  used  successfully  also,  when 
the  child  becomes  ready  for  and  needs  such  contact,  in  those 
programs  which  carry  instruction  into  the  home  as  a  main 
feature,  but  do  not  maintain  a  segregated  nursery.  Such 
placements,  in  either  case,  require  ground  work  with  both 
parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nursery  school 
staff  on  the  other.  Miss  Pauline  Moor,  Consultant  on  Pre- 
school Education  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  this  past  year  given  great  impetus  to  this  work  by  a  fine 
article  in  the  national  bulletin  of  the  nursery  school  teachers. 
In  the  main,  the  reception  of  the  blind  child  in  regular  nur- 
sery schools  is  most  cordial.  There  should  be  follow-up  ob- 
servation of  the  blind  child  in  the  nursery  school  and  counsel 
to  the  director  and  parents  as  needed. 

In  urban  areas,  and  especially  where  there  are  day  school 
braille  classes,  or  where  children  live  in  proximity  to  a  resi- 
dential school,  some  special  attention  can  be  given  to  one  or 
two  periods  a  week  of  pre-piano  or  eurhythmic  work  with  a 
teacher  specially  trained  to  work  with  blind  children.  This 
has  many  values  other  than  preparation  for  music;  such  as, 
development  of  tactile  recognition  of  objects,  freedom  and 
grace  of  movement,  increase  in  span  of  attention,  etc. 

Fortunately  for  the  rural  pre-school  blind  child,  not  all 
blind  children  require  nursery  school  training.  Neither  do  all 
seeing  children.  A  field  worker  can  bring  counsel  to  the 
parent  and  work  with  the  child  and  see  that  rich  experiences 
within  the  family  circle  are  utilized,  and  contacts  furnished 
with  other  children.  This  group  has  suffered  much  in  the 
past,  but  with  the  increased  numbers  of  these  children  and 
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the  increased  interest,  there  are  limitless  possibilities  of 
making  satisfactory  plans.  Even  rural  areas  today  may  have 
nursery  schools.  An  enterprising  and  capable  mother  may 
use  her  home  for  a  small  play  school  and  invite  other  parents 
to  send  in  their  seeing  children  to  play  with  the  blind  child. 
Sometimes  a  co-operative  nursery  can  be  formed  where  the 
parents  employ  a  trained  teacher  and  each  parent  takes  a 
turn  at  assisting  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  convincing  experiences  in 
this  work  is  seen  in  the  splendidly  trained  and  adjusted  young- 
sters that  come  to  our  attention  occasionally  at  four  or  five 
years  of  age  when  the  parents  become  anxious  about  their 
schooling.  When  we  find  that  the  only  counsel  the  parents 
have  had  was  their  own  real  affection  for,  and  acceptance  of, 
the  child  and  their  good  common  sense  in  dealing  with  him, 
we  know  that  we  are  not  undertaking  a  too  stupendous  task. 
What  it  really  amounts  to  is  conveying  some  of  the  philosophy 
of  such  parents  to  the  parents  of  all  blind  children,  and  sup- 
plementing it  with  practical  ideas  of  motivation  and  training. 
We  should  even  enlarge  our  field  to  include  the  community, 
for  the  benefits  of  this  objective  attitude  toward  the  child, 
which  we  seek  in  the  parents,  is  greatly  accelerated  when  we 
can  achieve  a  similar  attitude  in  the  community  at  large. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  many  workers  in  this  area  that 
training  for  blind  pre-school  children,  which  permitted  them 
to  live  and  mingle  normally  in  the  community,  would  make  for 
greater  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  blind  child. 
Those  workers  especially,  who  have  placed  these  children  in 
nursery  schools  with  the  seeing  during  the  past  decade,  have 
had  very  interesting  evidence  that  they  are  right.  Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  and  inspiring  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
feeling  expressed  by  many  nursery  school  directors  that  the 
value  of  such  association  is  even  greater  to  the  sighted  child 
than  to  the  blind.  In  later  years  this  should  make  for  better 
opportunities  in  the  community  for  the  blind  youth  and  adult. 

If  your  program  for  the  blind  adult  provides  for  his 
lifetime  in  segregation,  and  his  living  and  work  only  under 
the  supervision  of  an  agency  for  the  blind,  the  program  here 
outlined  for  the  pre-school  period  would  not  be  necessary. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  wrong  to  give  him  such  training.      If, 
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however,  you  expect  the  blind  adult  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  useful  and  happy  member  of  society  with  a  mini- 
mum of  assistance,  I  submit  the  above  program  for  your  con- 
sideration. Personally,  I  believe  it  provides  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  future  life.  Moreover,  it  helps  to  prepare  the 
world  better  to  receive  him  later  and  it  insures  that  the  family, 
other  agencies  and  groups  will  share  responsibility  with  organi- 
zations for  the  blind,  as  they  should,  in  his  care  and  training 
and  later  placement. 


Suppl@ment-ary  Talks 

Dr.  Romanogli,  Italy 

This  is  precisely  the  age  when  spontaneity  through  the 
development  of  their  senses  is  most  important,  and  if  there 
is  at  this  time  an  absence  of  such  an  important  sense  as  the 
sense  of  sight,  educators  must  fill  that  void  in  the  child's 
personality.  The  child's  pre-school  activities  should  be  de- 
veloped in  such  a  way  as  to  accentuate  the  development  of  his 
imagination.  We  must  emphasize  the  training  of  a  child's 
senses  not  so  much  as  a  part  of  his  general  education  but 
because  if  the  child  does  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  seri- 
ous obstacle,  set  by  the  lack  of  one  sense,  in  his  earlier  years 
it  will  be  very  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  at  a  later  day.  And  again  through  sense  training  the 
way  leads  first  to  the  training  of  the  will  and  then  to  the 
training  of  character.  If  the  mother  of  the  child  is  herself 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  difficulties  all  will  be  well.  As  we 
say  in  French,  "Education  should  be  absorbed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  mother's  milk  is  absorbed,"  but  we  need  a  sound 
preparation  of  the  parents  of  blind  children  and  especially  the 
mother.  In  Italy  specialized  workers  must  come  to  advise 
the  parents  from  the  third  year  of  the  child's  life.  We  put 
forward  that  view  on  the  basis  of  wide  and  living  experience 
of  a  period  which  extends  now  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  in  the  nursery  schools  for  the  blind  which  we  have  in 
Italy. 
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Mr.  Petersen,  Denmark 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  Denmark  for  the  blind  pre-school  child.  In  Den- 
mark we  believe  that  the  most  fortunate  position  for  a  pre- 
school blind  child  is  to  live  at  home  with  his  family.  He 
must  grow  up  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
in  this  natural  manner  make  himself  familiar  with  the  big 
world  in  which  he  must  live  with  all  its  manners,  with  all  its 
duties,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  child  some  day 
wants  to  be  accepted  as  a  member  in  the  community. 

First,  what  can  we  do  to  instruct  the  parents  how  they 
can  teach  their  blind  child.  In  Denmark  all  doctors  are  in 
duty  bound  to  report  all  blind  children  and  soon  thereafter 
the  parents  receive  booklet  and  letter  in  which  we  offer  to 
help  them  in  their  difficulties.  This  service  is  free  to  them 
and  they  try  to  have  the  parents  accept  the  fact  that  their 
child  is  blind  and  then  on  that  main  term  have  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  we  have.  The  blind  child  has  good  chances  for  a 
future  life,  like  a  seeing  child,  and  an  independent  life  like 
other  people  if  he  only  receives  the  right  education  and  ad- 
justment corresponding  with  his  intelligence. 

Then  we  go  to  instruct  the  parents  how  they  can  in- 
struct the  blind  child.  The  instruction  is  given  by  a  teacher 
of  blind  childrden.  We  have  divided  Denmark  into  five 
districts.  Five  teachers  from  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind 
take  care  of  a  district,  and  so  it  will  always  be  the  same  teacher 
who  instructs  the  parents.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  as- 
certain if  the  child  is  developing  in  a  natural  way,  and  the 
parents  take  the  teacher  in  their  confidence.  We  are  writing 
a  little  booklet  to  help  the  parents  to  know  how  they  can  teach 
the  little  blind  child  to  do  things  that  all  children  do. 

To  help  the  parents  of  a  blind  pre-school  child,  we  hope 
in  the  summer  of  1953  to  have  a  group  meeting  for  the 
mothers  on  the  nursery-school  program  for  the  blind  children 
in  Kefsnaes,  and  try  to  help  the  mothers  with  their  varied 
problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  booklet,  the  visit  from  the  teacher, 
and  the  group  work,  is  that  the  training  of  the  blind  child 
should  be  planned  work. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  in  Denmark  feel  that  the 
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visit  in  the  home  should  be  done  not  by  a  social  worker  but 
by  a  teacher.  The  teacher  on  account  of  his  work  In  the 
school  for  the  blind  has  an  intimate  touch  with  the  work  for 
the  blind,  and  he  can  as  much  as  possible  comply  with  all  the 
modern  tendencies. 

In  Denmark  we  have  a  nursery  school  for  blind  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  one  month — seven  years  and  then  they  go 
to  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Refsnaes;  they  stay  there  for  seven 
years  and  then  they  go  to  Copenhagen  for  two  years  and  finish 
their  schooling  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  years. 

In  Denmark  all  blind,  from  childhood,  go  to  the  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  we  have  no  private  lessons;  the  gov- 
ernment pays  all  expenses. 

Miss  Clarke,  England 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellowworkers:  I  think  that  all  of  us 
who  have  worked  in  the  midst  of  young  children  are  in  full 
agreement  with  Miss  Totman  that  the  blind  child  is  first  of 
all  a  child  who  has  the  same  basic  needs  as  all  children.  The 
foremost  of  these  is  security  which  he  finds  in  the  affection 
and  care  of  his  parents  and  their  acceptance  of  him  as  part 
of  the  family.  Unfortunately,  but  easily  understood  is  the 
fact  that  having  a  blind  child  produces  in  the  mother  a  feel- 
ing of  inability,  if  not  a  real  inability,  to  cope  with  the  blind 
child.  As  the  blind  population  in  England  is  so  widely  scat- 
tered we  therefore  provide  education  for  blind  children  up 
to  seven  years  in  seven  Residential  Nursing  Schools  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Special  provision  is  made 
in  two  of  these  schools  for  retarded  blind  children.  Parents 
may  avail  themselves  of  these  schools  if  they  so  wish.  The 
schools  are  staffed  by  nurse  and  infant  school  teachers,  and 
nursery  nurses.  We  are  fully  aware  that  this  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  is  only  second  best,  but  these  schools 
do  meet  the  need  which  is  there. 

Parents  of  blind  children  who  wish  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren at  home  may  visit  the  Sunshine  Home  and  receive  advice 
and  help  from  the  start.  And  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  they  receive  a  great  deal  of  help  by  seeing  how  happy  and 
well  adjusted  blind  children  can  become;  how  freely  they  can 
move  and  run  about  and  take  their  place  in  the  world. 
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In  our  Nursery  Schools  the  parents  visit  as  often  as  dis- 
tance permits,  often  once  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  some 
schools.  They  play  with  their  children,  bathe  them,  put  them 
to  bed  and  have  opportunities  to  discuss  with  the  Staff  the 
needs  of  their  children.  Some  children  go  home  for  week- 
ends and  all  children  go  home  for  school  holidays.  Quite  a 
number  of  children  do  learn  to  accept  life  in  a  residential 
school,  as  perhaps  this  example  will  show  you.  One  little 
boy  said  to  his  mother  on  the  way  back  to  school  on  a  Mon- 
day morning,  "Oh  Mummy,  I  do  love  coming  back  home  for 
the  week-end,  but  I  love  Monday  mornings,  as  well,  when  I 
have  to  go  back  to  school." 

The  main  advantage  of  the  Residential  Nursery  School 
is  that  the  child  is  given  a  feeling  of  security  by  being  with 
adults  who  have  an  objective  attitude  toward  a  blind  per- 
son. There  are  never  more  than  twenty-four  children  in  one 
school  and  this  number  is  again  split  up  into  small  groups,  so 
as  far  as  possible  the  children  make  attachment  to  one  person. 
We  seek  to  give  the  blind  children  the  same  free  and  wide 
education  that  they  would  receive  in  a  Nursery  School  for 
the  seeing.  They  are  encouraged  to  climb  steps  and  trees  and 
jump  into  nets.  They  learn  to  turn  somersaults,  to  jump 
from  a  height  and  to  jump  into  water.  They  learn  to  find 
their  way  about  the  home  and  grounds  and  to  walk  in  the 
town  and  the  country.  They  are  taught  to  feed  and  dress 
themselves.  We  plan  an  environment  where  they  can  learn 
to  fetch  and  carry  water;  a  difficult  skill  for  a  young  child. 
We  try  to  plan  an  environment  where  children  can  always 
find  an  occupation  to  suit  their  needs  and  where  they  can  be 
busy  with  their  hands  in  building,  modeling,  weighing  and 
discriminating  between  different  objects.  We  provide  music 
and  stories  and  we  try  to  provide  an  environment  where  the 
child  is  welcomed,  where  he  has  laughter  and  song,  where  he 
is  a  respected  individual  and  where  he  learns  to  be  acceptable 
and  accepted  by  the  sighted  world. 

DELEGATES'  QUESTIONS 
Dr.  Quimby,  United  States 

Does  Miss  Totman  really  mean  that  the  needs  of  pre- 
school blind  children  could  not  be  met  in  a  residential  insti- 
tution or  whether  they  could  be  better  met  outside? 
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Miss  Totman 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Quimby's  question,  I  mean  the  latter; 
they  cannot  be  as  adequately  met  in  an  institutional  situa- 
tion. There  are  people  in  our  country  and  psychologists  who 
are  more  acquainted  with  the  development  of  the  child's 
character  who  take  the  former  stand,  that/  in  order  to  have 
the  proper  feeling  of  security  the  child  must  get  it  in  the 
home  with  the  family.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  could  not  get  it  in  an  institution. 

Mr.  Dassanaike,  Ceylon 

How  in  America  does  the  medical  social  worker  dis- 
charge the  function  of  guiding  the  parents? 

Miss  Totman 

The  medical  social  worker  in  dealing  with  the  parents 
is  not  giving  guidance  for  the  child  or  definite  instruction  as 
to  how  the  child  should  be  brought  up  as  a  blind  child.  This 
worker  is  trying  to  help  the  parents  accept  the  child's  con- 
dition to  receive  him  as  a  member  of  the  family  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  training,  the  same  love  and  affection  as 
the  other  child  and  in  other  words  to  help  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  child  who  is  defective  which 
is  very  often  difficult  for  people  to  accept,  as  all  of  you  know. 
That  is  now  considered  by  the  people  who  are  working  inten- 
sively with  the  pre-school  child,  as  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation.  Because  they  feel  that  how  the  parents  feel  about 
the  child  is  what  holds  the  child  back  from  proper  development 
rather  than  the  actual  blindness.  In  other  words,  as  Colonel 
Baker  said  to  us  this  morning,  "there  are  poker  voices,"  there 
are  also  poker  feelings  and  even  the  infant  feels  those  when 
the  mother  feels  she  is  hiding  her  grief  and  perhaps  her  rejec- 
tion from  the  child. 

Madame  Henri,  France 

What  would  be  the  answer  of  a  social  worker  to  a 
mother  who  wants  to  know  if  her  blind  child  can  learn  every- 
thing or  nearly  everything  as  well  as  a  normal  child.  For 
the  child  has  to  live  with  all  the  seeing  people  who  can't 
understand  that  child  and  make  it  feel  very  alone. 

Miss  Totman 

I    don't   quite   understand    if  Madame   Henri   wants   to 
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know  just  how  they  go  about  it  but  in  the  case  where  the 
parents  still  feel  inferiority  it  is  a  long  process.  When  the 
parents  do  not  accept  the  child  and  even  when  the  worker 
comes  and  deals  with  her  for  a  long  time,  the  child  is  still 
unaccepted  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  other  steps.  I  should 
like  to  say  though  that  most  psychiatric  social  workers  feel 
that  a  long  time  is  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result. 
I  think  you  all  know  that  we  cannot  have  our  feelings  and 
fears  talked  out  of  us,  but  sometimes  if  we  have  a  chance 
to  express  these  feelings  and  fears  with  an  understanding 
person,  eventually  we  begin  to  see  the  light  and  that  is  what 
happens  with  some  of  the  parents.  You  will  recall  that  in 
my  statement  of  the  American  Foundation  Meeting  that  we 
had  last  year,  they  stated  that  institutional  placement  should 
be  used  for  a  certain  number  of  types,  one  of  which  was  for 
a  very  disturbed  child  or  one  where  the  condition  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  adjusted.  In  my  own  city  we  try,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  a  placement  of  the  child  temporarily  to  give 
the  parents  a  little  relief. 

RESOLUTION 
I 

The  Social  Needs  and  Training  of  the  Pre-Sehool  Blind  Child 

This  Conference  recognizes  the  importance  of  educational  serv- 
ices to  pre-schooI  blind  children,  and  in  particular  draws  attention 
to  the  need  for  as  early  a  start  as  possible,  preferably  in  infancy. 

We  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  instruction  and 
guidance  to  the  parents,  relatives,  neighbors  and  others  with  whonr) 
the  child  makes  contact. 

The  services  we  recommend  are  intended  to  provide  as  nor- 
mal a  growth  as  possible  for  the  child  so  that  his  native  abilities 
may  be  developed  to  the  fullest,  and  the  effects  of  his  handicap 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  They  include  medical,  physical,  recrea- 
tional and  emotional  training  and  experience. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  particular  program  selected  for  a 
child  depends  upon  the  available  resources,  the  tradition  of  his 
community,  the  home  environment,  and  always  the  apparent  ability 
and  personality  of  the  child.  The  following  programs  have  been 
successfully  carried  out  where  suitable  conditions  and  specially 
trained  personnel  exist: 

1 .  Placement   in   a   nursery   school   for  blind   children   or 
in  the  nursery  unit  of  a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school  for  the  blind. 

3.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school  for  seeing  children. 

4.  Supervised  training  at  home  or  in  a  foster  home. 
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SECOND  WORK  SESSION 
Monday  Morning,  July  28,  1952 

At  the  opening  of  this  session,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliffe,  Asso- 
ciate Chairman,  called  upon  Dr.  D.  W.  Wall,  representative 
of  UNESCO,  to  speak: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  more  than  five  minutes  of  your  time.  First,  I  would 
like  to  convey  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  special  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations:  UNESCO,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, International  Labor  Office,  United  Nations  Division  of 
Social  Affairs,  and  United  Nations  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  all  of  whom  in  their  various  ways  are  closely  concerned 
with  work  for  the  blind.  On  behalf  of  UNESCO  especially, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  initiative  of  educators  to  come 
together  from  all  over  the  world  to  discuss  specific  problems 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  and  blind  youth,  and  I 
hope  that  the  records  of  your  Conference  will  be  sent  to  us 
for  our  guidance  in  the  future. 

Let  me  very  briefly  indicate  to  you  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  we,  and  by  "we"  here  I  mean  all  the  specialized 
agencies,  are  trying  to  do  in  your  field.  As  we  see  it  now, 
action  for  the  blind  in  the  economically  and  socially  under- 
developed countries  such  as,  for  example,  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East^  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  economically  and 
socially  developed  countries  such  as  Western  Europe  and 
America.  In  the  latter,  the  position  of  the  blind  is  rela- 
tively satisfactory.  I  know  you  will  disagree  with  me  on 
that,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world, 
it  seems  to  be  so.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  in 
Western  Europe  and  America  are  group  activities  and 
conferences  of  the  type  you  are  holding  now,  both  national 
and  international.  In  the  under-developed  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  problems  are  very  different  and  more  difficult 
and  priorities  are  in  an  entirely  different  order.  In  such 
countries  problems  of  prevention,  of  medical  treatment  for 
preventable  blindness,  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
blind  adults,  and  vocational  placement  and  the  like  have  to 
take  a  very  high  priority.  Hence  direct  economic,  medical 
and   social   action   take   precedence  over  purely  educational 
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problems  in  such  areas  of  the  world.  But  economic  and  social 
progress  depends  in  no  small  extent  upon  literacy  and  on 
raising  the  general  educational  standards  in  the  entire  com- 
munity. Hence,  although  UNESCO's  direct  action  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  under-developed  areas  is  very  small 
indeed,  the  indirect  action  through  fundamental  education, 
through  technical  assistance,  through  the  missions  of  various 
experts  in  various  fields  and,  of  course,  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance,  are  of  great  preparatory  worth.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  fight  against  illiteracy  and  with  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  compulsory  education  in  some  areas,  and  it 
is  on  that  basis  alone  that  we  think  satisfactory  provision 
can  ultimately  be  made  for  the  blind. 

In  order  to  keep  the  action  of  these  agencies  in  special- 
ized fields  co-ordinated,  a  special  technical  group  consisting 
of  the  experts  of  various  agencies  has  been  set  up,  which 
meets  periodically  and  tries  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  in  which,  of  course,  the 
blind  are  included.  And  such  a  group,  as  well  as  defining 
the  principles  of  a  joint  program,  deals  with  the  requests  from 
governments  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped,  generally,  and 
supervises  such  United  Nations  schemes  as  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Demonstration  sent  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  one  that  is 
to  be  set  up  in  Egypt.  The  importance  of  you  to  us  or  us 
to  each  other,  if  you  wish,  lies  in  this:  that  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  the  educators  of  the  blind  are  fre- 
quently the  advisors  to  their  governments  on  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  blind.  Thus,  either  by  directly  getting 
in  touch  with  individual  members  of  the  secretariat  or  by 
working  through  your  government,  you  can  help  to  make 
precise  and  detailed  the  requirements  of  your  countries  in  the 
field  of  technical   assistance. 

Two  other  points.  The  first  I  am  addressing  particularly 
to  those  who  come  from  countries  where  education  of  the 
blind  has  made  little  if  any  progress.  May  I  ask  you  to  dis- 
cuss among  yourselves  the  problem  (and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant problem  from  the  world's  point  of  view) ,  of  how 
to  adapt  the  methods  of  educating  the  blind  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  western  countries  to  suit  the  conditions 
which    prevail    in    the    so-called    under-developed    countries. 
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May  I  also  ask  you,  and  this  I  think  applies  to  everybody,  to 
consider  a  problem  in  which  the  educator  should  have  a  very 
large  say:  the  matter  of  international  co-operation  in  the 
area  of  special  appliances  for  the  blind.  Too  often  what  has 
happened  is  that  the  problem  has  been  considered  solely  from 
a  first  aid  approach  or  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  but 
in  this  field,  the  educator  has  a  great  deal  to  say  and  we  are 
hoping  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to  hold  a  conference  on 
international  co-operation  in  special  appliances  in  which  the 
educators  should  take  a  large  part  and  have  carefully  con- 
sidered  views   to  express. 

May  I  conclude  by  reminding  you  that  UNESCO  has  under 
its  wing  the  World  Council  for  the  Unification  of  Braille, 
which  is  making  some  progress,  and  on  behalf  of  which  I  have 
one  more  special  request  to  make.  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  securing  Braille  alphabets  from  the  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  do  not  have  them,  and 
if  anybody  can  give  us  any  information  regarding  them,  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  Let  me  finish  now  by  re- 
iterating the  request,  which  I  address  to  the  Committee  who 
will  do  the  work,  for  the  proceedings  of  your  Conference  to 
be  sent  to  us  for  our  guidance  in  a  task  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  fulfill  a  little  better  because  of  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Getliffe 

We  thank  Dr.  Wall  for  his  welcome  remarks  and  his 
good  wishes  from  UNESCO.  We  in  turn  will  see  that  the 
report  of  the  constructive  findings  of  this  Conference  is 
sent  to  the  special  agencies  as  requested  by  him.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Wall. 

Chairman:  Mr.  H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind, 
Canada 

As  we  are  running  a  little  behind  schedule  I  will  not 
take  time  for  introductory  remarks  but  will  call  for  the  paper 
to  be  considered  at  this  session. 


The  Educational  and  Social  Needs  of  the 

Additionally  Handicapped  Blind  Child 

Edvin  Stigmer 

Director,  Vardanstaften  for  Blinda  med  Komplicesadlyte, 

Lund,  Sweden 

Read  by  Tore  Gissler 

It  was  with  great  hesitation  that,  at  the  invitation  of 
The  Organizing  Committee  of  the  International  Conference 
of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  I  took  upon  myself  the  honour- 
conferring  but  difficult  task  of  addressing  this  Conference  on 
the  subject  of  "The  educational  and  social  needs  of  the  addi- 
tionally handicapped  blind  child."  The  subject  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive one.  In  a  kind  letter,  The  Secretary-General,  Mr. 
Colligan,  has,  however,  promised  to  let  me  restrict  my  speech 
to  an  account  of  my  experiences  from  the  work  at  "The  Lund 
Institution  for  the  Additionally  Handicapped  Blind." 

We  are,  in  Lund,  concerned  with  what  society  can  do  to 
give  assistance  to  very  different  categories  of  disabled  people. 
Common  to  all  of  them  is  a  high  degree  of  disablement.  Their 
disablement  is  an  obstacle  to  their  adapting  themselves  to 
normal  social  life;  very  often  it  even  wholly  nullifies  their 
power  of  doing  so.  The  aim  of  our  endeavours  to  assist  these 
severely  handicapped  people  will  be  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
them  some  capacity  of  living  in  the  community.  This  capacity 
must  of  course  be  relative,  even  very  relative.  But  even  in  its 
most  reduced  form,  it  remains  an  objective  worth  attaining. 

In  principle  two  ways  are  open  to  us.  One  is  to  com- 
pensate the  defect,  to  utilize  the  abilities  remaining  in  the 
individual  and  by  intensely  developing  them  to  a  capacity  above 
the  normal  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  handicap.  A 
trustful  and  continuous  co-operation  between  physician  and 
teacher  is  a  necessary  condition,  if  the  best  result  possible 
is  to  be  attained.  The  other  way  is  that  of  giving  the  handi- 
capped person  such  surroundings  that  the  defect  is  felt  as 
little  as  possible.  The  disabled  person  should  as  far  as  possi- 
ble be  exempted  from  everything  in  the  life  of  a  complicated 
society  to  which  he  is  not  equal.  Here  public  assistance  is 
needed.  The  two  ways  run  parallel  but  sometimes  they  run 
together  in  one.  To  a  great  extent  the  result  of  our  work 
will  depend  on  our  ability  to  get  acquainted  not  only  with 
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the  negative  qualities;  that  is,  the  character  and  range  of 
the  defect,  but  also  the  positive  qualities  of  every  individual; 
that  is,  his  possibilities  of  compensation  and  adaptation. 

The  categories  of  blind  children  with  additional  handi- 
caps that  will  be  mentioned  here  are  very  heterogeneous. 
We  have  the  blind  and  mentally  deficient,  the  blind  and 
epileptic,  the  blind  and  crippled,  and  the  blind  and  deaf.  We 
have  all  met  them  in  our  work.  Blindness  is  common  to  all 
of  them,  and  so  are  the  problems  due  to  blindness.  But 
otherwise  they  are  a  motley  crowd.  The  additional  handi- 
caps are  extremely  varying,  as  varying  as  the  powers  of  com- 
pensation and  adaptation  of  the  different  individuals.  Thus 
each  case  must  get  its  own  special  treatment.  Every  attempt 
at  a   common  stereotyped  treatment   is  doomed  to   failure. 

Of  the  groups  mentioned,  that  of  the  blind  and  mentally 
deficient  is  probably  the  most  heterogeneous.  All  of  them 
suffer  from  intellectual  underdevelopment  due  to  insufficient 
development  of  the  brain.  The  time  allotted  does  not  allow 
me  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  insufficient 
function  of  the  brain.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that 
intellectual  underdevelopment  is  met  with  in  extremely  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  heterogeneity  is  still  more  marked  owing 
to  the  intellectual  defects  being  combined  with  disturbances 
of  emotional  and  volitional  life. 

In  each  case  we  stand  before  the  task  of  ascertaining 
and  examining  to  what  degree  the  defect  might  be  compen- 
sated. There  is  no  organ  capable  of  acting  as  a  general  sub- 
stitute for  the  lacking  cerebral  function.  Instead  the  existing 
functions  of  the  brain  must  be  carefully  trained  in  order  to 
build  up  the  greatest  social  fitness  possible.  The  teaching 
must  start  from  an  individual  analysis  of  the  child  and  the 
objects  pursued  must  depend  on  the  result  of  this  analysis. 
This  kind  of  teaching  demands  much  of  the  teacher.  A 
teaching,  however,  that  is  carefully  prepared  and  adjusted  to 
suit  the  pupils  has  proved  and  still  proves  to  give  compara- 
tively good  results.  There  is,  I  think,  general  agreement  that 
this  teaching  should  take  place  in  a  boarding  school.  Here 
the  teacher  has  greater  opportunities  of  getting  to  know  his 
pupils  as  individuals,  and  it  is  also  important  that  these  chil- 
dren should  grow  up  together  with  their  equals. 
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Mental  deficiency  is  quite  often  combined  with  epilepsy. 
The  treatment  of  the  epileptic  is  first  of  all  a  medical  prob- 
lem but  at  the  same  time  a  pedagogic  and  social  one.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  when  mental  deficiency  is  combined 
with  epilepsy  certain  difficulties  are  added  to  the  teaching. 
The  disease  causes  mental  changes  which  result  in  what  might 
be  called  an  epileptic  type  of  character.  The  epileptic  is 
sensitive,  quick  to  take  offense,  and  irritable.  His  reactions 
must  always  be  followed  attentively  by  the  teacher.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  disease  the  epileptic  also  has  considerably 
diminished  chances  of  social  adaptation.  To  a  large  extent 
he  is  obliged  to  live  in  special  institutions  where  help  and 
care  are  at  hand  and  where  a  suitable  occupation  is  available. 

With  regard  to  the  group  of  the  blind  and  crippled  I 
will  only  make  a  few  general  remarks.  As  a  rule  their  crip- 
pled condition  does  not  prevent  theoretical  instruction.  With 
regard  to  their  practical  training,  however,  we  meet  great, 
sometimes  even  insurmountable  difficulties.  Here  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  establish  close  co-operation  with  an 
orthopaedist  surgeon.  As  a  rule,  the  children  have,  even 
before  reaching  school-age,  received  medical  treatment,  and 
thus  the  school  has  to  take  care  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
orthopaedist  surgeon.  There  should  also  be  some  kind  of 
co-operation  between  the  school  and  an  institution  for  sighted 
cripples  where  there  are  opportunities  of  giving  directions  and 
assistance  so  as  to  get  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  pupil. 

The  blind  and  deaf  are  numerically  the  smallest  group. 
The  deaf  person  often  complains  of  isolation.  The  lack  of 
hearing-capacity  creates  a  loneliness  which  we  hearing  people 
do  not  always  take  into  consideration. 

To  the  deaf  person,  however,  the  secondary  loss  of  speech 
is  still  more  fatal  than  the  loss  of  hearing-power.  The  loss 
of  speech  cuts  him  off  from  a  natural  and  immediate  contact 
with  his  fellow-beings.  The  sighted  deaf-and-dumb  person 
has  in  the  language  of  gestures  a  possibility  of  contact  with  the 
world  around  him.  The  blind,  deaf-and-dumb  person  is  de- 
prived of  this  resource  as  well  as  of  the  possibility  of  reading 
other  people's  speech  on  their  lips.  It  is  mainly  by  means 
of  the  hand-alphabet  that  a  blind,  deaf-and-dumb  person 
can  get  into  linguistic  contact  with  a  very  limited  number  of 
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his  fellow-men.     On  condition  that  general  intellectual  quali- 
fications exist,  this  way  is  practicable. 

In  Sweden  a  law  of  compulsory  education  for  the  blind 
was  passed  in  1  896.  The  law  was,  however,  not  to  apply  to 
the  blind  with  additional  handicaps;  such  as,  deafness,  imbe- 
cility, etc.  The  blind  and  deaf  person  was  not  admitted  to  a 
school  for  the  blind,  because  he  was  deaf.  He  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  a  school  for  the  deaf-and-dumb,  because  he  was 
blind,  and  the  same  fate  befell  all  other  blind  people  with  any 
kind  of  additional  handicap.  Otherwise,  one  might  think 
that  society  should  first  try  to  assist  its  worst  situated  and 
most  deplorable  citizens.  But  here  as  in  many  other  cases 
humanitarian  reforms  have  largely  followed  the  law  of  least 
resistance  and  have  at  first  been  directed  towards  such  cases 
where  obvious  results  could  most  easily  be  attained. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  there  was, 
however,  in  Sweden,  a  private  foundation  known  under  name 
of  Queen  Sophia's  Foundation,  which  took  care  of  blind  per- 
sons with  additional  handicaps.  The  Foundation  had  a  school 
in  the  town  of  Vanersborg,  but  its  resources  were  limited. 
Many  blind  people  with  additional  handicaps  were  for  that 
reason  doomed  to  lead  their  lives  in  idleness  in  their  often 
very  poor  parental  homes,  where  they  were  a  burden  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  relatives.  Others  had  to  live  in  poor- 
houses  or  similar  institutions. 

Since  1922  we  have  in  Sweden  a  special  State  institu- 
tion for  all  the  blind  with  additional  handicaps,  the  Lund 
Institution  for  the  Additionally  Handicapped  Blind.  This  is 
the  school  already  mentioned.  Queen  Sophia's  Foundation, 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State.  It  is  wholly  a  State 
institution  and  organized  as  a  boarding  school.  There  are 
no  fees,  all  costs  are  paid  by  the  state.  Besides  teaching  and 
care,  the  pupils  get  board  and  lodging,  clothes,  medical  at- 
tendance, vacation  journeys,  etc.,  at  public  expense.  The 
institution  has  three  departments;  namely,  school,  workshop, 
and  nursing  home,  the  latter  for  the  blind  who  are  not  capable 
of  being  educated.  The  total  number  of  places  in  the  three 
departments  is  1 75.  In  the  school,  where  there  are  50  places. 
Children  from  the  whole  country  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
6  or  7  years.     In  the  autumn  of  1951  there  were  in  Sweden 
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170  blind  children,  aged  from  7  to  1 8  years,  who  were 
capable  of  being  educated.  Of  these  no  less  than  38  or 
almost  23%  were  suffering  from  additional  handicaps  of  such 
seriousness  that  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  a  school  for 
normal  blind  children.  The  most  common  additional  handicap 
is  intellectual  underdevelopment  of  which  there  were  26  cases. 
It  might  be  asked  whether  it  is  advisable  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  institution  children  with  so  widely  different 
kinds  of  defects  as  we  have  here.  To  this  question  one  might 
answer  that  in  such  a  small  country  as  Sweden,  this  organi- 
zation is  almost  the  only  possible  way  of  giving  teaching, 
training,  and  care  to  these  groups  of  handicapped  children 
at  reasonable  costs.  We  are  here  concerned  with  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  children,  and  it  would  be  too  expensive 
to  establish  a  special  institution  for  each  category.  The  ex- 
periences from  the  Lund  institution  show  that  blind  people 
with  additional  handicaps  of  various  kinds  can  successfully 
be  taken  care  of  in  an  institution  that  is  common  to  all  of 
them.  Their  blindness  seems  to  unite  them  all  and  one  can 
observe  that  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  solidarity  among  the 
pupils.  In  an  institution  of  this  kind,  however,  heavy  demands 
must  always  be  made  on  the  abilitiy  and  patience  of  both 
teachers  and  nurses. 

When  first  arriving  at  the  school  the  children  are  very 
often  physically  weak  and  delicate.  In  many  cases  this  is 
due  to  their  not  having  received  the  necessary  care  in  their 
homes.  Here  a  home  for  pre-school  blind  children  would  be 
highly  useful.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  still  no  such  home 
in  Sweden,  but  we  have  good  hopes  of  getting  one  in  the 
near  future.  To  this  home  pre-school  blind  children  with 
additional  handicaps  should  be  admitted  first  of  all.  It  is 
very  important  that  these  severely  handicapped  children 
should  get  expert  care  as  early  as  possible.  And  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  parents  should  be  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  care  of  their  children,  as  in  most  cases  they 
are  not  capable  of  doing  so. 

When  these  severely  handicapped  children  are  taught 
they  must  be  divided  into  small  groups,  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  attained.  The  teaching  must  further  be  manual, 
especially  in  the  initial  stages.    The  aim  of  the  teacher's  work 
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must  be  to  find  out,  utilize,  and  develop  the  practical  talents 
of  the  children.  The  purpose  is  to  save  these  human  beings 
from  hopeless  idleness  to  a  life  of  work  and  activity.  As  the 
child  develops,  instruction  of  a  more  theoretical  kind  might 
enter  into  the  curriculum.  Most  of  the  children  at  the  Lund 
school  have  been  able  to  attain  a  fairly  good  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  see  how  after  leaving 
school  they  have  continued  their  reading  and  writing.  Even 
if  as  grown-up  their  reading  must  be  restricted  to  books  with 
easily  understood  language  and  simple  contents,  the  knowledge 
of  reading  is  so  valuable  to  their  future  well-being  that  great 
attention  and  assiduous  work  should  be  devoted  to  their 
attaining  good  ability  to  read  wherever  it  is  possible. 

Like  the  blind  in  general  these  children,  too,  are  very 
interested  in  singing  and  music.  During  their  whole  time  at 
school  much  time  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Some  of  them 
practice  songs  and  pieces  of  music  by  ear,  while  others  learn 
to  read  printed  music.  At  the  Lund  school  singing  and  music 
is  a  real  educational  means  of  the  greatest  value. 

We  all  know  that  the  number  of  occupations  suited  for 
the  blind  in  general  is  limited.  The  difficulties  in  this  respect 
are  considerably  greater  if  we  turn  to  the  additionally  handi- 
capped blind.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  the  object 
of  our  endeavours  must  be  to  give  even  these  severely  handi- 
capped people  a  capacity  for  work.  At  the  school  in  Lund 
almost  all  of  them  are  occupied  with  weaving.  As  early  as 
their  first  school-years  they  begin  to  learn  weaving  ribbons 
on  specially  constructed  looms.  It  may  take  two  or  three 
years  to  teach  them  the  simplest  movements,  but  it  is  all  a 
question  of  not  tiring.  As  their  skill  increases  they  have  to 
test  their  powers  by  more  difficult  tasks.  In  general  the 
children  are  most  interested  and  willing  to  work.  It  is  a 
great  joy  and  satisfaction  to  them  to  be  able  to  achieve  some- 
thing useful.  The  work  at  the  loom  need  not  be  monotonous; 
it  can  be  varied  to  infinity.     Further,  many  pupils  learn  to  knit. 

Very  many  of  these  severely  handicapped  people  are  in 
need  of  institutional  care  all  their  lives.  The  capacity  for 
work  they  have  attained  at  the  end  of  their  school-days  is  not 
enough  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  labour-market  without 
support  and  assistance.    From  the  school  they  are  often  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  workshop.  A  small  number  of  them  have  at- 
tained such  a  degree  of  development  that  they  have  been 
transferred  to  a  craft  school  for  normal  blind  people.  Even 
those  who  have  good  parental  homes  to  return  to  are  dissuaded 
from  leaving  the  institution,  for  they  are  often  allowed  to  sink 
back  into  idleness  at  home  and  the  knowledge  and  skill  they 
have  acquired  at  school  soon  disappears. 

In  the  workshop  weaving  is  the  main  occupation  both 
for  male  and  female  pupils.  The  work  is  healthy  and  mani- 
festly gives  good  results.  As  far  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wishes,  the  pupils  weave  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  as  towels,  tablecloths,  curtains,  furnishing  fabrics,  mats, 
etc.  In  many  cases  the  skill  and  capacity  of  work  attained  is 
considerable  and  love  of  work  is  not  lacking.  The  quantita- 
tive result  of  the  work  or  the  profit  derived  from  it  is  not, 
however,  the  chief  thing.  The  most  important  thing  is  the 
work  itself,  occupation  as  opposed  to  idleness,  and  the  satis- 
faction that  work  gives. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  intended  to  give  a  picture  of 
how  we  have  tried  in  Sweden  to  solve  the  by  no  means  easy 
question  of  giving  public  assistance  to  these  severely  handi- 
capped people.  No  doubt  there  are  other  ways  that  are 
perhaps  more  effective  and  more  easily  practicable  than  those 
mentioned  here.  In  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that  the  addi- 
tionally handicapped  blind  are  in  great  need  of  public  as- 
sistance. It  is  also  undeniable  that  the  difficulties  of  these 
disabled  people  increase  as  civilization  progresses  and  the 
life  of  the  community  becomes  more  complicated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  opinion  of  modern  civilization  becomes 
more  and  more  ready  to  accept  people  with  handicaps,  not 
stressing,  as  formerly,  their  inability,  but  taking  care  of  their 
ability.  And  thus  we  bring  together  all  forces  in  the  service 
of  society  and  in  doing  so  try  to  give  a  place  in  the  cultural 
and  economic  life  of  the  community  even  to  the  weakest. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 
Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  England 

At  Condover  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  has  organized  a  school  for  blind  children 
with  additional  handicaps.     We  have  seventy-five  children  in 
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the  school,  that  number  being  approximately  six  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  blind  children  at  school  in  the  whole  of 
the  country.    Three  of  the  children  are  deaf-blind,  and  if  any 
member  of  the  Conference  wishes  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
such  children,  I  would  suggest  that  they  talk  to  Miss  Shields 
who  is  here  as  an  Observer.     Of  the  other  seventy-two  chil- 
dren, ten  are  crippled  and  several  are  emotionally  maladjusted, 
but  the  main  additional  handicap  is  educational  subnormality. 
Using  our  rather  inadequate  intelligence  testing  as  a  guide, 
we  have  approximately  thirty-five  children  with  IQ's  between 
fifty  and  sixty-five,  thirty  children  with  scores  of  sixty-five 
to  eighty,  five  between  eighty  and  one  hundred,  and,  we  have, 
two  children  with  definitely  superior  intelligence.     You  will 
see,  therefore,  that  ours  is  primarily  a  school  for  educationally 
subnormal  blind  children,  some  of  whom  have  a  third  handicap. 
We  tackle  our  problem   in  two  main  ways.      First,  by 
doing  our  best  to  deal  with  the   needs  of  each  child   indi- 
vidually; secondly,  by  laying  particular  emphasis  on  practical 
and  social  education.     To  achieve  individual  educational  at- 
tention for  each  child  with  a  staffing  ratio  of  one  teacher  for 
nine  children  is  difficult,  but  we  do  our  best  by  arranging 
the  school  timetable  so  that  the  children  pass  from  group 
to  group  for  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  rather  than 
remaining  rigidly  in  the  same  class  or  grade.     We  are  also 
able  to  arrange  for  one  instruction  period  a  day  to  be  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  small  groups  of  our  children  for  special  in- 
struction  in   certain   subjects   while   the   other  children  are 
largely  unoccupied. 

To  achieve  a  reasonably  good  practical,  social  education, 
we  have  aimed  at  producing  a  school  community  in  which 
staff  and  children  live  together  fairly  intimately.  We  divide 
the  children  into  groups  of  twelve  and  call  them  families. 
We  do  not  have  separate  cottages  for  the  families.  All  the 
children  live  in  the  main  school  building,  but  we  have  found 
it  surprisingly  easy  to  establish  family  groups. 

The  families  have  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  their  children  and  the  children  themselves  are  ex- 
pected to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  their  families. 
We  have  no  set  form  of  self-government,  but  in  practice  and, 
incidentally,  the  children  exercise  considerable  control  over 
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their  life  in  school.  We  have  aimed  at  producing  a  united 
staff — domestic  staff,  nursing  staff,  and  teachers  working  to- 
gether. This  is  much  helped  by  our  weekly  staff  meetings 
which  are  attended  by  all  staff  who,  in  their  work,  have  direct 
contact  with  the  children.  The  main  business  at  staff  meet- 
ings is  child  study,  but  the  meetings  also  co-ordinate  the  life 
of  the  families  and  the  general  life  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Valentyne: 

May  I  thank  Mr.  Meyers  for  his  vivid  picture  of  the  de- 
lightful situation  at  Condover.  I  saw  their  family  and  school 
life  last  week,  and  I  can  only  wish  that  all  of  you  may  some 
time  visit  his  school. 

Monsieur  Rousseau,  France 

We  have  in  France  two  schools  for  the  deaf-blind.  One 
school  at  St.  Mande  for  girls  and  one  school  at  Poitiers  for 
boys.  It  is  about  the  latter  that  I  should  like  to  speak,  with 
apologies  for  any  gaps  in  what  I  would  like  to  say,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  time.  I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  wide 
variation  in  the  capacities  of  the  children  who  come  to  us. 
There  are  first,  those  who  are  blind  and  who  subsequently 
lose  their  hearing.  Then  we  have  the  severe  cases  of  motor 
difficulties  and  emotional  and  intellectual  deficiencies  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  of  the  children  remain  with  us  because  of 
the  additional  problem  of  estrangement  in  their  families. 

Our  work  has  been  continuing  for  twenty-six  years,  and 
I  must  say  that  for  the  deaf  children  who  become  blind  the 
possibilities  are  very  limited.  There  is  among  them  a  tendency 
to  infantilism  which  is  extremely  hard  to  overcome.  Then 
there  are  the  blind  who  become  deaf.  They  often  have  a 
severe  emotional  shock  at  the  onset  of  deafness  and  therefore 
a  great  call  on  their  limited  ability  to  compensate.  Then 
there  are  those  who  lose  both  their  sight  and  their  hearing 
during  school  age.  This  is  an  easier  group  to  deal  with  since 
they  have  already  acquired  useful  speech  and  often  some 
educational  background.  Then  there  are  those  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind  from  birth  or  very  early  childhood,  and  with 
these  we  have  achieved  good  results  and  I  would  say  that 
their  educational  level  is  that  of  the  average  deaf-mute  child. 
Many  of  them  acquire  quite  intelligible  speech  and  genera! 
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capacity.  There  are  also  deaf  children  who  are  partially 
sighted;  hard-of-hearing  children  who  are  partially  blind, 
hard-of-hearing  children  who  are  totally  blind,  so  therefore, 
as  you  can  see,  there  is  almost  every  possible  variation  between 
one  child  and  another. 

As  for  the  methods  of  Brother  Thomas,  the  Director  of 
the  School,  they  are  based  first  of  all  on  the  essential  needs 
of  communication  with  the  pupil.  We  achieve  that  by  es- 
tablishing relations  between  ideas  and  the  signs  which  repre- 
sent them;  that  is,  the  signs  both  in  braille  and  in  the  manual 
alphabet.  Long  practice,  you  will  agree,  is  always  necessary, 
before  that  relationship  is  established.  It  is  a  relationship 
which  proceeds  first  of  all  between  signs  and  objects  and  then 
between  the  objects  and  the  alphabetic  signs  which  represent 
them.  We  have  found  in  practice  that  the  word  "key"  is 
one  of  the  easiest  with  which  to  begin.  Presumably  because 
the  object  and  the  word  represented  are  very  simple. 

The  next  stage  is  that  there  should  be  the  closest  com- 
munication between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  In  these 
early  efforts  of  conversation,  we  use  the  method  of  teaching 
whole  expressions  at  once:  "good  morning,"  "good-bye," 
thank  you,"  "I  want  a  sweet,"  "that  burns,"  "I'm  hungry," 
"you  are  naughty,"  and  so  forth.  We  proceed  with  no  more 
routine  method  than  a  mother  would  in  teaching  her  child 
to  speak  yet  the  occasion  directs  the  instruction.  Later,  the 
children  pass  to  more  abstract  expressions:  "you  are,"  "there 
is,"  "there  are,"  "he  does,"  "it  is,"  and  so  on.  They  are  all 
expressions  which  are  linked  very  closely  to  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  written  and  spoken  forms  proceed  on  parallel 
lines;  that  is,  the  reading  and  writing  of  braille,  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet  and  the  development  of  speech  proceed 
simultaneously.  We  have  found  that  the  development  of 
speech  tends  to  lag  behind  the  others  in  the  earlier  stages, 
but  after  six  months  or  a  year's  practice  speech  catches  up  with 
the  other  methods  of  communication. 

In  about  the  third  year  of  the  child's  stay  with  us,  sys- 
tematic language  instruction  begins.  We  proceed  just  as  one 
would  with  the  normal  child,  who  only  begins  to  learn  sys- 
tematically about  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  syntax  after  he 
has   acquired   a    fairly    rich   verbal    foundation.      Here   again 
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the  lessons  are  kept  within  the  area  of  the  normal  require- 
ments of  every-day  life.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  reading 
or  writing,  or  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  or  of  speech, 
the  method  is  to  repeat  everything  as  often  as  is  required. 
This  is  a  method  which  we  favor  because  it  can  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity,  because  it  is  progressive  and  because 
it  has  a  definite  utilitarian  value.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
supply  any  further  information  which  any  member  of  the 
Congress  may  desire. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Waterhouse,  United  States 

I  wish  to  speak  especially  about  the  deaf-blind  child  in 
America.  Training  of  such  began  at  Perkins  with  Laura 
Bridgman  in  1837,  followed  by  an  unbroken  line  of  pupils 
there  which  included  Helen  Keller. 

Right  from  the  start  our  problem  has  been  to  find  and 
train  good  teachers.  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught  by  Dr. 
Howe  himself  who  added  this  formidable  task  to  his  work 
of  Directing  the  young  School  in  its  formative  years. 

Dr.  Howe's  successor,  Michael  Anagnos,  using  Howe's 
long  and  detailed  reports  on  Laura  Bridgman,  gave  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  training  ever  offered  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf-blind  when  he  helped  Annie  Sullivan  prepare  to 
become  the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller. 

Under  Dr.  Farrell,  the  work  was  expanded  20  years  ago 
into  a  separate  department  with  9  to  12  pupils.  A  few  other 
schools  for  the  blind  and  one  or  two  schools  for  the  deaf 
have  deaf-blind  pupils  but  all  together  they  are  only  caring 
for  about  one  fourth  of  the  apparently  educable  children  on 
record  in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  shortage  is  teachers  who  need  first  of  all  to 
be  trained  educators  of  the  deaf,  and  then  to  acquire  addi- 
tional training  with  the  deaf-blind. 

The  task  requij-es  teachers  of  unusual  calibre.  Annie 
Sullivan's  biographer  said  she  needed  "the  physical  strength 
of  a  piano  mover,  the  persistence  of  a  Prohibitionist,  the  pa- 
tience of  a  coal  miner  and  the  sensitivity  of  a  poet."  This 
wording  is  now  old-fashioned,  but  it  is  still  the  best  set  of 
specifications  I  know,  if  we  add  the  quality  of  a  devotion  to 
the  task,  rare  even  among  poets  and  which  cannot  be  bought 
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for  money.     Without  such,  even  the  genius  of  a  Helen  Keller 
can  hardly  hope  to  develop. 

During  the  coming  year  Perkins  hopes  to  hold  a  con- 
ference on  teaching  the  Deaf-Blind  at  which  we  plan  to  review 
the  little  that  we  know  of  this  highly  specialized  and  extremely 
difficult  task,  and  at  which  we  will  share  our  Ideas  on  the 
best  ways  of  finding  and  training  suitable  personnel.  Such 
people  are  all  too  few — we  need  more  of  them  and  we  need 
them  urgently. 

RESOLUTION 

11 

The  Educational  and  Social  Needs  of  the 
Additionally  Handicapped  Blind  Child 

The  Conference  recommends  that  programs  for  training  the 
multiple  handicapped  blind  child  should  be  established  in  countries 
where  they  do  not  at  present  exist. 

In  all  programs  for  these  children,  each  child  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  individual  abilities  through  personal  tuition. 
Personal  and  social  training  is  always  necessary,  sometimes  with 
priority  over  formal  educational  effort.  Residential  accommoda- 
tion offers  the  best  solution  to  the  problems  but  day  attendance 
within  a  special  group  should  not  be  excluded  as  being  not  possi- 
ble. Special  provision  for  vocational  training  and  occupation  in 
residential  accommodation  should  be  available  after  school  age. 
When  possible  the  additionally  handicapped  blind  child  should 
return  to  the  normal  school,  training  or  employment  course. 

Vocational  training  centres  for  normal  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  special  provisions  for  helping  the  multiple 
handicapped  blind  child. 

The  Conference  points  out  the  need  for  special  studies  relating 
to  emotionally  disturbed  blind  children. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  non-educable  blitKJ 
child  should  be  placed  in  special  homes  or  departments  within 
mental  institutions,  and  not  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
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THIRD  WORK  SESSION 
Monday  AfternoDn,  July  28,  1952 

Chairman:  D.  Edward  Jonathan,  School  for  the  Blind,  Palam- 
cottah,  India 

It  is  very  kind  of  Dr.  Farrell  to  have  asked  me  to  serve 
as  chairman  for  today's  afternoon  meeting.  When  he  asked 
me,  I  could  not  refuse  him,  even  though  I  felt  that  I  am  not 
worthy  to  take  this  seat  before  such  a  distinguished  audience 
— perhaps  he  thought  that  anyone  who  had  gone  through  the 
one-year  teacher  training  course  at  Perkins  Institution  should 
be  able  to  hold  his  own  anywhere. 

The  subject  of  today's  talk  as  you  know  is  "The  Needs 
of  the  Average  Blind  Child."  Before  requesting  our  learned 
friend  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  contribute 
something  of  my  own. 

The  needs  of  a  blind  child  are  the  same  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  child.  He  should  have  the  same  education  and 
same  facilities  for  games  and  recreation.  The  methods  and 
the  appliances  for  teaching  are  different,  and  very  costly,  too. 
A  class  should  have  not  more  than  eight  students,  as  they  all 
need  individual  attention.  The  teachers  should  have  patience, 
understanding  and  love.  They  should  be  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious.    If  not,  it  is  better  that  they  look  elsewhere  for  work. 

The  students  should  be  taught  in  a  concrete  way.  They 
should  feel  objects  and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be 
taken  to  various  places.  They  should  learn  not  because  they 
are  forced  to,  but  because  they  want  to.  Many  opportunities 
should  be  given  to  them  to  mingle  with  sighted  children.  The 
students  from  sighted  schools  should  be  invited  at  least  twice 
a  month  to  visit  the  school  for  blind  children. 

One  more  thing.  Every  teacher  and  school  should  instill 
into  the  young  minds  the  love  of  God  and  a  firm  faith  that 
God  looks  after  them.  If  everyone  grows  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  I  am  sure  that  their  careers  will  be  successful  and 
they  will  prove  a  blessing  to  all  around  them.  They  will  also 
realize  that  everyone  has  a  purpose  to  achieve  in  this  world 
and  will  find  that  one  gets  more  happiness  by  helping  others 
than  expecting  others  to  help  them. 

Now  I  am  finished  and  I  introduce  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliffe 
to  speak  on  "The  Needs  of  the  Average  Blind  Child." 


The  Needs  of  the  Average  Blind  Child 

E.  H.  GetJiff 

Headmaster,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind 

Bristol,  England 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  First  of  all  may  I  say  that  I 
feel  very  privileged  and  very  humble  at  being  asked  to  speak 
to  a  gathering  such  as  this.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  since 
my  student  days  to  live  very  closely  with  blind  children  and 
blind  adults.  I  count  it  among  the  privileges  of  my  life  to 
have  many  blind  persons  of  all  ages  among  my  friends. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  "The  Needs  of  the 
Average  Blind  Child,"  and  I  think  that  we  should  remember 
that  the  average  blind  child  is,  of  course,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  blind  children. 

"Backward  Turn   Backward  O  Time   in  your  Flight, 
Make     me     a     child     again     just     for     tonight." 

These  lines  express  the  greatest  need  of  the  average 
blind  child — the  need  for  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
adults  under  whose  direction  the  blind  child  will  spend  a 
large  part  of  its  childhood.  This  need  for  understanding 
grows  with  the  child,  making  more  demands  on  the  resources 
of  the  teacher  as  the  child  passes  through  life  towards  adult 
years.  It  would  be  unwise  to  offer  any  set  period  of  years 
during  which  the  greatest  need  for  understanding  shows  itself, 
but  we,  as  people  interested  in  the  needs  of  blind  children, 
must  have  a  constant  awareness  of  this  fundamental  need  if 
our  work  is  to  give  to  our  pupils  the  support,  encouragement 
and  example  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  educators 
of  blind  youth.  There  will  always  be  different  schools  of 
thought  on  the  best  method  of  approach  to  the  blind  child's 
needs — it  is  healthy  that  such  differences  should  exist — but 
whatever  the  approach,  a  genuine  desire  to  understand  the 
need  must  underlie  the  ultimate  action. 

In  the  world  of  to-day  when  so  many  efforts  are  towards 
standardization,  and  mass  production,  let  us  at  all  costs  avoid 
that  line  of  thought  which  assumes  blindness  to  be  a  common 
factor  from  which  we  can  build  up  a  list  of  the  needs  of  the 
average  blind  child  and  in  turn  supply  a  genei^lized  list  of 
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answers  which  will  meet  those  needs.  The  physical  fact  of 
blindness  may  be  a  common  factor — in  certain  instances  the 
cause  and  ophthalmic  condition  may  be  identical,  but  here  the 
similarity  will  cease,  for  the  average  blind  child  is  an  indi- 
vidual entity,  not  one  of  a  number  of  similar  articles.  We  as 
educators  of  blind  children  have  to  recognize  this  personal 
individuality,  and  having  achieved  some  degree  of  understand- 
ing of  it,  must  strive  to  meet  the  needs  so  that  the  blind  child 
has  every  opportunity  to  grow  with  development  of  aptitude 
and  personality  towards  an  adult  life  which  will  be  satisfying 
in  its  fullness  through  our  understanding  of  the  earlier  youth- 
ful needs. 

Accepting  the  established  differences  of  race,  creed,  ge- 
ography, possibly  ideology  and  educational  systems,  we  can 
still  have  common  grounds  for  thought,  discussion  and  con- 
sultation because  of  our  oneness  of  interest  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  education  of  the  young  blind  of  our  countries.  We 
would  agree  that  the  needs  of  the  average  blind  child  are 
those  of  the  average  child — a  need  for  security,  a  need  for 
adventure,  a  need  for  affection  and  a  need  for  responsibility. 
These  are  basic  needs  which  can  be  supplied  through  the  many 
tributaries  flowing  into  the  main  educational  stream.  Whether 
our  tributaries  and  their  smaller  feeders  are  named  as  physical, 
emotional,  cultural,  social,  moral  or  spiritual  contributors  to 
education,  they  each  bring  to  the  needs  of  the  average  blind 
child  some  answer  which  is  vital  to  the  growth  towards  com- 
plete personality. 

It  is  good  to  appreciate  that  the  development  of  ideas  in 
education  during  the  last  50  years  have  not  been  without  in- 
fluence on  the  growth  of  educational  thought  and  policy  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind.  The  need  of  physical  recreation 
is  now  accepted  as  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the  blind 
child.  In  this  as  in  almost  every  sphere  we  no  longer  regard 
the  physical  handicap  of  blindness  as  a  deterrent  to  active 
physical  exercise.  We  are  familiar  with  the  passive  blind 
child  who  does  not  wish  to  take  interest  in  this  type  of  activity 
— the  child  who  prefers  to  remain  static;  but  we  are  also 
aware  of  the  child's  need — a  need  made  more  urgent  because 
the  child  requires  encouragement  towards  activity.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  review  in  detail  the  needs  of  our  pupils  in  the 
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world  of  physical  education,  but  the  need  for  such  education 
for  the  pupils  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  becomes  more  ap- 
parent as  one  considers  the  opening  avenues  into  which  we 
hope  to  guide  some  of  our  school  pupils  of  to-day  as  the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow.  The  need  for  the  poise,  self-control 
and  self-confidence  made  possible  through  correct  physical 
education,  in  its  widest  interpretation,  was  never  greater  than 
it  is  to-day,  if  the  population  of  our  schools  of  to-day  is  to 
make  its  fullest  contribution  to  the  years  ahead. 

We  cannot  confine  our  work  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  watertight  compartments  having  no  ultimate  relationship 
with,  or  influence  on,  the  schemes  for  the  blind  men  and 
women  to  which  our  boys  and  girls  will  grow.  Many  of  the 
personal  problems  of  the  adult  blind  of  to-day  are  more  acute 
because  the  schoolsi  of  the  past  gave  too  scant  attention  to  the 
future  of  their  pupils.  It  is  for  our  schools  to  ensure  that 
their  pupils  are  prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  able  and 
anxious  to  make  their  way  as  completely  and  independently 
as  possible.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  our  schools  must  teach 
— they  must  also  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  years  ahead  of 
the  classroom  and  the  training  centre.  Through  whatever 
channel  teaching  is  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average 
blind  child,  preparation  must  also  come  if  the  value  of  the 
teaching  is  to  be  translated  into  a  fullness  of  achievement 
with  maturity. 

We  must  perforce  recognize  that  some  physical  restric- 
tions accompany  the  physical  handicap  of  blindness,  but  hav- 
ing done  this  the  need  for  concentration  on  positive  abilities 
far  outweighs  the  necessity  to  give  undue  recognition  to  nega- 
tives. This  must  apply  to  many  of  our  practical  answers  to 
the  needs,  for  by  this  approach  many  of  the  formerly  accepted 
negatives  are  overcome,  while  others  are  greatly  lessened. 

The  need  of  security  in  the  life  of  the  young  blind  child 
Is  possibly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  seeing  child  because 
so  very  often  the  young  blind  child  is  called  upon  to  leave 
home  for  the  resident  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  his  sighted 
brother.  But  let  us  avoid  the  thought  that  blindness  in  a 
child  automatically  removes  the  child  from  the  ordinary  world 
of  childhood  to  a  special  world  of  different  needs,  different 
emotions,  different  desires — in  fact,  to  a  different  world  of 
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living.  The  relationship  fostered  between  the  home  and  the 
school  must  form  one  of  the  surest  supports  to  the  security 
of  the  child.  The  young  child  growing  up  at  home,  then 
moving  to  day  school,  finds  its  field  of  contacts  widening,  but 
in  the  main  revolving  round  the  home.  The  young  blind  child 
leaving  home  for  boarding  school  finds  a  widening  field  of 
contacts  in  a  completely  new  environment.  The  School, 
through  the  staff,  must  ensure  that  the  admission  to  school 
does  not  constitute  a  cleavage  from  home.  The  home  and 
school  need  to  become  joint  partners  in  the  background  from 
which  the  child  will  draw  security.  Each  in  turn  and  together 
can  supply  to  the  young  blind  child  interests  and  environments 
which  blend  to  give  security.  School  functions  attended  by 
parents,  parents'  days  and  open  days,  visiting  days,  week-ends 
at  home  during  school  term — all  can  help  avoid  undue  emo- 
tional strain  being  placed  on  the  child.  And  what  is  possibly 
more  important,  these  features  can  often  help  the  parents  to 
provide  a  stronger  security  for  the  child  by  removing  some  of 
the  fulsome  sentiment  and  false  appraisement  so  often 
lavished  by  sighted  friends  and  relatives  towards  the  person 
and  actions  of  the  blind  school  child.  As  the  children  progress 
through  school  life  they  must  learn  to  hear  and  receive  from 
their  sighted  fellows  much  which  will  cause  annoyance  be- 
cause of  unintentionally  implied  inferiority  of  the  blind  person. 
But  these  things  need  not  cause  the  blind  pupil  to  become 
rebellious  towards  the  seeing  or  contemptuous  towards  the 
non  understanding  sighted  people  who  appear  so  senseless  in 
their  sentiment.  Rather  is  the  need  that  of  being  able  to 
accept  the  wheat  of  implied  interest  and  let  the  wider  breezes 
of  fuller  acquaintance  remove  the  chaff  of  sentimental  obser- 
vations. The  eager  acceptance  of  adult  praise  and  notice  by 
the  young  child  can  become  tolerance  in  the  older  pupil  if 
the  schools  are  giving  to  their  pupils  security  in  growth  through 
understanding. 

We  know  that  children  are  children  no  matter  what  the 
handicap.  The  average  child  growing  up  with  a  sense  of 
security  provided  by  both  home  and  school  can  pass  through 
the  chronological  sequences  of  emotional  development  with- 
out any  undue  crises  having  to  be  weathered.  The  fact  of 
blindness  does  not  pre-suppose  a  series  of  emotional  stresses 
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and  strains  on  the  growing  child.     The  progression  from  the 
infant  world  with  its  needs  for  activities,  its  acceptances  of 
certain  standards  and  behaviour  requirements,  to  the  junior 
group  with  its  loyalties  to  group  life,  its  intense  interest  in 
realities,  its  enjoyment  of  the  imaginative  world  and  thence 
to  the  stage  of  adolescence  with  the  serious  problems  of  living 
with  other  people  as  well  as  with  one's  self,  of  being  sure  on 
occasion  but  so  unsure  at  other  times,  of  feeling  so  "grown 
up"  and  yet  again  so  childish — this  progression  can  be  made 
smoothly  in  our  schools.     The  many  opportunities  which  can 
be  made  available  through  the  activities  of  communal   life 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  needed  by  our  children.     The 
fullest  provision   for   recreation,  the  day  to  day  activity  of 
classroom  and  workshop,   the   educational  visit,  the  theatre 
and  concert,  the  sports  day  and  the  swimming  class,  the  social 
and  the  dance,  the  attendance  at  religious  services,  the  walk, 
in  new  surroundings — these  and  the  many  other  features  of 
life  in  a   resident  school  all  contribute  to  the  school's  task 
of  enabling  its  pupils  to  develop  independence,  to  know  them- 
selves, to  accept  realities  outside  of  self  and  to  pass  through 
childhood  with  the  least  degree  of  emotional  problem.     The 
educators  of  blind  youth  have  a  worthwhile  task  to  ensure 
that  these  provisions  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
pupils.     The  teacher  must  be  on  the  alert  to  provide  new 
experiences  for  the  blind  child,  to  encourage  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  exploration  and  to  introduce  into  the  work  of  the 
classroom  conditions  which  will   promote  an  atmosphere  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasms  and  aspirations  of  the  pupils.     By 
these  means  the  blind  child's  need  for  adventure  can  be  taken 
beyond  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  which  blindness  could 
impose  if  the  positive  abilities  of  the  child  were  neglected. 
We  must  always  remember  that  though  experiences  of  sight 
may  be  denied  to  the  average  blind  child,  these  experiences 
are  but  part  of  the  whole  being.     The  needs  of  the  child  for 
training  in  cultural,  educational   and  aesthetic  qualities  are 
not  lessened  in  desire  nor  lessened  in  achievement  because  of 
blindness. 

It  is  accepted  that  the  work  of  educationalists  whose 
work  is  in  practical  association  with  children  in  the  classroom 
Is  to  provide  through  education  a  preparation  for  living.     To 
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those  whose  work  lies  in  the  classroom  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  this  task  assumes  particular  aspects  calling  for  experi- 
enced understanding  as  well  as  academic  knowledge.  The 
greater  period  of  the  school  years  of  a  blind  child  are  passed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  resident  school  for  the  blind,  in 
company  with  fellow  pupils  sharing  a  similar  handicap,  with 
several  staff  members  who  may  themselves  be  blind.  In 
general  the  child  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  blind- 
ness is  not  an  abnormality.  Yet  in  the  preparation  for  living 
the  child  has  to  be  equipped  to  live  in  an  essentially  sighted 
world.  The  need  for  this  social  equipment  is  often  not  ap- 
parent to  the  blind  school  child,  but  it  must  always  be  known 
to  the  educator  of  blind  youth. 

Schools  for  blind  children  must  aim  at  giving  to  their 
pupils  a  social  poise  and  balance  which  not  only  enables 
the  blind  adult  to  be  at  home  in  the  company  of  sighted 
folk — the  blind  person  often  has  the  task  of  making  sighted 
people  feel  at  home  in  the  company  of  those  who  are 
blind.  The  wider  the  contacts  of  the  school  pupil  can  be 
with  his  sighted  school  fellows,  the  greater  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  pupil  of  the  school  for  the  blind  to  share  with 
sighted  folk  common  experiences,  the  better.  It  is  through 
the  common  enjoyment  of  mutual  interests  and  experiences 
that  we  can  equip  our  young  blind  to  understand  the  sighted 
person's  point  of  view,  to  share  more  widely  in  the  activities 
of  the  life  of  his  home  community  in  the  art  of  living  a  full 
life. 

The  clubs  and  societies  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  the 
scout  and  guide  movements  can  often  provide  for  interchange 
of  visits  and  social  intercourse.  Nor  need  such  visits  of  neces- 
sity be  supervised  by  staff.  Where  possible  let  the  pupils 
accept  the  responsibility  of  correct  social  achievement  without 
even  the  friendliest  of  staff  supervision.  To  discriminate  in 
matters  social  following  earlier  school  training  is  a  responsi- 
bility the  elder  pupils  need  to  accept.  And  this  must  apply 
just  as  surely  in  matters  of  dress,  in  social  deportment,  in  social 
language  and  all  the  arts  which  combine  towards  the  social 
life  of  man.  The  schools  must  supply  the  training  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youth  and  give  youth  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  application  of  the  arts  through  experience.     The  need  of 
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blind  youth  in  these  matters  is  not  for  a  special  code,  but  for 
opportunity  to  learn  and  confidence  to  apply.  Then  will 
training  and  opportunity  give  experience  through  which  ma- 
turity will  grow. 

Some  schools  of  to-day  evolved  from  the  earlier  estab- 
lished institutions  for  the  blind.  The  institutions  were 
founded  primarily  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  blind  of  those 
generations.  In  turn  the  institutions  concerned  themselves 
with  some  educational  needs  and  many  needs  of  welfare  and 
employment.  Gradually  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind 
child  grew  in  importance  and  assumed  their  place  in  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  our  countries.  The  needs  of  past  decades 
often  went  unanswered  and  indeed  unheeded,  but  to-day,  as 
witness  our  conference  here  in  Bussum,  there  is  an  interna- 
tional awareness  of  the  needs  of  blind  youth  in  the  fields  of 
education.  I  purposely  use  the  plural,  for  education  surely 
covers  many  fields  of  thought  and  practice. 

So  do  the  educational  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls  present 
many  diversities  and  call  for  a  wide  approach  if  we  are  to 
offer  the  reply  to  the  need.  With  the  advent  of  Braille  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  wide  oceans  of  the  Written  word 
were  made  open  to  the  blind  and  by  which  the  blind  could 
give  written  expression  to  their  own  words  and  thoughts,  the 
greatest  educational  gift  was  bestowed  on  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  this  year  of  the  Braille  Centenary  it  is  our  privilege 
to  pay  a  tribute  from  this  conference  to  one  of  the  world's 
great  blind  men — to  Louis  Braille.  Through  him  the  words 
of  language  became  more  real  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 
As  one  of  my  pupils  wrote  "He  made  it  easy  for  the  blind 
to  write  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind,  to  read  the  wisdom 
of  mankind."  Not  all  our  pupils  find  the  learning  of  Braille 
easy — but  neither  do  all  sighted  children  easily  acquire  the 
art  of  mastery  of  the  printed  word.  Nevertheless,  our  schools 
of  to-day  possess  the  means  by  which  many  of  the  basic 
educational  needs  of  blind  youth  can  be  supplied  through  the 
intelligent  use  of  Braille.  In  almost  every  lesson  of  the  cur- 
riculum, the  need  for  Braille  is  present  as  the  child  advances 
through  the  school,  whether  the  curriculum  represents  the 
experience  of  the  human  race  crystallized  to  relate  the  work 
of  the  classroom  or  whether  the  activities  of  the  child  in  school 
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will  in  turn  reach  out  towards  the  life  of  the  wider  world 
outside.  Whatever  the  educational  standard  of  the  child  in 
school,  be  it  the  young  junior  child,  the  senior  pupil,  the 
average  child  or  the  pupil  attending  a  centre  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  need  of  Braille  is  their  companion — sometimes  wel- 
comed, sometimes,  alas,  avoided!  Our  schools  must  supply 
this  need  through  adequate  supplies  of  books,  of  writing 
apparatus,  of  magazines,  of  all  that  is  suitable  and  available 
through  those  organizations  which  produce  the  media  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  The  need  is  great  as  shown  by  the 
demand.  May  this  conference  spur  the  producing  houses  to 
even  greater  efforts  to  supply  the  material  aids  to  help  us 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  blind  youth.  And  let  us  as 
educators  remember  two  vital  needs  of  our  pupils  in  their 
work — space  and  time.  Our  media  may  be  bulky — space  is 
needed;  our  methods  may  at  times  impose  a  greater  physical 
strain  than  does  the  sighted  word — let  us  not  be  impatient 
of  time  when  some  hoped  for  results  are  longer  in  reaching 
the  desired  educational  standard. 

How  can  we  achieve  the  solution  to  the  educational  needs 
of  blind  youth,  given  the  tools  for  the  purpose?  Achievement 
within  the  varied  streams  of  educational  aptitudes  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  in  the  pupils  of  our  schools  calls  for  the 
teachers'  understanding  of  children,  for  highest  qualities  as 
teachers,  for  interest  in  and  affection  for  children  and  for  the 
desire  to  practice  the  teacher's  art  with  science  and  knowledge. 
For  the  teacher  to  appreciate  the  pupils'  needs  is  a  beginning. 
To  know  the  answer  to  the  needs  is  a  great  step  forward.  To 
suppy  that  answer  with  skill  and  affection,  awakening  the 
interest  of  the  child  and  creating  the  desire  for  further  ad- 
vancement towards  higher  educational  need  is  achievement. 

In  the  work  of  assessing  the  needs  of  the  average  pupil 
of  our  schools  we  inevitably  meet  the  question  of  the  need 
for  the  right  use  of  leisure  time.  If  our  educational  system 
offers  to  the  pupils  the  widest  scope  of  physical,  social,  cul- 
tural and  aesthetic  opportunity,  many  wants  for  leisure  time 
will  be  supplied.  With  the  additional  choice  of  the  world 
of  entertainment  now  available  in  the  home  and  school  through 
the  radio,  our  pupils  often  find  an  easy  leisure  pastime  calling 
for  little  personal  effort.    We  cannot  condemn  all  that  appears 
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easy  in  modern  leisure,  any  more  than  we  should  condemn 
much  that  we  of  to-day  regard  as  too  rigid  in  the  past.  But 
we  must  strive  to  give  to  our  pupils  a  desire  to  think  about 
leisure  interests  if  they  are  to  obtain  for  themselves  an  ability 
to  be  self-dependent.  Such  interests  may  be  for  the  group, 
they  may  be  a  hobby  shared  or  a  personal  source  of  enjoyment 
through  single  mindedness.  Whatever  such  leisure  activity, 
our  boys  and  girls  need  our  unobtrusive  interest  and  maybe 
our  encouragement.  Our  recognition  of  effort  in  leisure  is 
no  less  important  than  that  given  to  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
The  need  for  the  right  use  of  leisure  time  is  linked  with  the 
desire  of  man  to  build  for  himself  a  good  way  of  life.  We  can 
help  our  pupils  in  their  leisure  activities  but  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  be  guilty  of  interference. 

And  what  of  the  average  child's  needs  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral  spheres  of  life?  These  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  needs  already  considered.  Whatever  our  faith  or  creed, 
the  need  for  an  awareness  of  spiritual  and  eternal  verities  is 
present  in  the  journey  through  life.  In  the  teachings  of  our 
schools  an  appreciation  of  religious  belief,  of  the  beauty  of 
religious  thought  and  the  heights  of  language  often  expressed 
in  the  literatures  of  religion  can  offer  to  our  pupils  a  further 
guide  towards  their  complete  stature.  The  spiritual  needs  in 
the  joys  of  true  living  are  complementary  to  the  well  being  of 
the  physical,  the  cultural,  the  educational  whole.  And  some- 
times I  am  sure  that  when  the  need  is  supplied  the  immaturity 
of  youth  captures  a  vision  of  spiritual  reality  which  is  denied 
to  age. 

In  considering  some  of  the  needs  of  the  average  blind 
child,  our  thoughts  have  taken  us  into  divers  channels.  But 
the  knowledge  of  needs  and  their  attempted  answers  do  not 
offer  in  themselves  the  complete  solution  if  our  efforts  are 
to  render  fullest  service  to  the  children  with  whom  we  work. 
Guidance  and  routine  have  their  share  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  theory.  In  the  child's  preparation  for  living  he 
needs  to  learn  that  order  has  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Without  order  and  guidance  the  universe  itself  would  be 
chaos.  Without  order,  guidance  and  some  routine,  the  life 
of  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  pupil  of  the  school  would  be 
largely  ineffective  and  oftimes  miserable.     The  need  for  the 
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child  to  learn  these  things  can  be  translated  into  many  of  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  school  life.  Tidiness,  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  personal  appearance,  respect  for  property 
whether  private  or  public,  punctuality,  the  acceptance  of  the 
social  codes  of  living  with  the  family  or  the  community — 
respect  for  society  and  the  other  person's  point  of  view,  toler- 
ance, responsibility  in  leadership — in  short  the  art  of  living 
as  a  being  with  something  to  give  to  the  world  in  return  for 
the  privilege  of  living. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  with  their  needs  of  youth  can  find 
the  answers  through  their  school  life,  then  our  work  as  edu- 
cators of  blind  youth  will  give  to  them  the  foundations  upon 
which  to  build  successful,  useful  lives  as  tomorrow's  citizens. 
And  we  in  our  turn  will  be  strengthened  through  our  experi- 
ences with  the  blind  youth  of  to-day. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 
Mr.  Sayad  A.  Fattah,  Egypt 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  talk  to  you  about  the  average 
blind  child  in  Egypt.  The  care  of  the  blind  child  in  Egypt  as 
started  sixty  years  ago  by  a  private  organization  dealt  with 
charity  only.  The  Asylum  established  then  had  so  many  ups 
and  down  that  in  1935,  when  it  could  go  on  no  longer,  it 
was  handed  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  When  the 
Minister  of  Education  took  charge  of  this  Asylum,  he  started 
experiments  to  make  it  as  good  a  school  as  possible.  In  1942, 
after  many  experiments,  we  began  to  start  new  schools.  Now 
we  have  six  schools  for  the  blind.  They  are  normal  schools, 
ordinary  schools,  and  those  who  graduate  from  them  may  go 
to  the  University  or  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  Egypt  starts  one  year  earlier 
than  education  for  the  sighted.  The  public  schools  take  the 
boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  six,  but  our  schools  take  them 
at  the  age  of  five.  The  official  education  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  that  of  the  normal  school  with  some  slight  changes 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  music,  manual  work  and 
Koran.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  may  continue  after  school- 
ing with  manual  work  in  the  Workshop,  or  they  may  go  to 
the  Conservatory  where  there  are  so  many  facilities  for  the 
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blind.  Many  of  the  blind  have  gone  to  the  University  and  they 
have  taken  degrees  there.  Some  of  them  have  Ph.D.s  and 
some  are  professors  in  the  Universities  now,  which  makes  me 
very  proud.  I  may  mention  here  that  lately  we  have  as  our 
Minister  of  Education  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Taha  Hussein,  who 
is  blind.  He  is  the  Dean  of  Arabic  Letters  and  I  think  he  is 
world  famed.  His  books  have  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  languages  of  the  world.  To  him  the  schools  of  the  blind 
are  deeply  indebted.  The  situation  now  is  that  the  blind  are 
able  to  work  for  themselves.  Before,  as  I  told  you,  they  were 
charity  cases.  We  gave  them  something  for  nothing.  Now 
they  ask  for  the  right,  which  is  really  theirs,  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

The  teachers  for  blind  schools  are  University  graduates 
who  have  attended  a  special  course  for  two  years.  We  do 
not  accept  anybody  who  comes  along.  A  candidate  must  be 
interviewed  and  we  must  have  five  days  so  that  he  can  be 
accepted  in  our  court.  After  that,  he  will  be  appointed  as 
a  teacher  for  the  blind  for  one  year.  If  he  is  okay,  he  will 
go  on,  but  if  not,  he  will  go  to  a  public  school.  Teachers 
like  very  much  to  come  to  our  schools  because  we  give  them 
more  money  than  the  public  school  teachers.  They  are  pro- 
moted earlier  than  others,  and  they  may  work  for  a  degree,  too. 

Well,  before  I  finish  this  little  bit  of  thought,  I  think 
I  should  thank  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
for  the  equipment  which  they  have  poured  into  my  country. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  without  this  equipment. 
I  want  also  to  state  that  the  United  Nations  is  to  give  us  a 
Demonstration  Center.  The  Center  will  enable  all  workers 
for  the  blind — teachers,  health  agents  and  social  workers — 
to  work  together  for  a  better  program  for  the  blind. 

Senor  M.  Florentin,  Venezuela 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  which  I  have  the  honor  of  directing  in  Caracas. 
It  was  founded  in  1936  in  a  special  building  and  associated 
with  it  is  an  optometric  clinic  which  cares  not  only  for  the 
children  in  the  school,  but  also  all  blind  persons  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  sixty  children  in  the  school  and 
they  begin  from  the  age  of  four.     The  Nursery  School  for 
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two  years,  a  year's  preparatory,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  the 
children  come  into  the  primary  school.  All  of  our  books  are 
printed  in  the  school  itself.  There  is  also  a  library,  workshop 
for  training  and  weaving,  and  special  emphasis  on  music. 
That  is  the  profession  into  which  it  is  the  easiest  to  fall  in 
a  new-born  country  as  we  are  in  the  effort  to  incorporate  its 
blind  graduates  in  the  seeing  world. 

We  have  followed  with  very  great  interest  all  of  the 
speeches  made  here  and  have  accepted  many  of  the  ideas 
which  have  been  expressed.  We  have  done  that  because 
they  come  from  people  with  great  knowledge  and  who  have 
studied  the  questions  in  detail  and  with  great  understanding. 

We  have  two  great  obstacles  in  Venezuela.  The  first 
one  is  a  natural  one  and  the  second,  which  is  more  important, 
is  the  difficulty  of  educating  the  seeing  public.  As  Dr.  Allen, 
the  late  Director  of  Perkins,  once  said,  "The  education  of  the 
blind  depends  on  the  education  of  the  seeing."  We  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  that  dictum  in  Venezuela.  That  is 
our  great  objective  in  educating  the  blind  to  enter  the  active 
life  of  their  communities.  And  I  would  express  the  wish 
that  this  Conference  might  set  up  a  special  working  com- 
mission to  study  this  question  in  detail  and  to  propound  a 
systematic  and  practical  plan  of  propaganda  which  we  could 
apply  in  each  of  our  countries  for  the  education  of  the  general 
public. 

I  know  that  much  is  done  in  the  United  States  at  Per- 
kins, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  so  on,  but  that  movement 
of  educating  the  public  is  going  very  slowly  as  we  compare  it 
with  the  physiological  and  psychological  development  which 
goes  on  at  the  same  time.  That  plan  should  be  adopted  in 
all  countries  according  to  their  means  and  their  own  special 
conditions.  It  should  include,  I  think,  lectures  and  talks 
to  the  pupils  and  students  in  educational  institutions  for  the 
seeing  so  that  they  might  have  a  real  idea  of  the  problems 
of  blindness  and  so  that  their  own  prejudices  might  gradually 
be  dispersed.  Such  a  plan,  I  think,  would  speed  up  the 
process  of  dispersing  the  prejudice,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  time  than  right  now  when  even  in  the  smallest  coun- 
tries a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest  has  been  aroused 
for  undertaking  such  a  campaign. 
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Dr.  Paul  Brunner,  Switzerland 

In  view  of  the  shortness  of  time,  I  shall  try  to  be  even 
shorter  than  my  very  brief  notes.  We  have  in  Switzerland 
three  schools  for  the  blind  with  a  total  of  some  eighty-five 
pupils.  There  is  a  Protestant  school  near  Berne,  a  Catholic 
school  near  St.  Gall,  and  my  own  school  at  Lausanne  which 
makes  no  distinction  of  nationality  or  religion  but  which  was 
Protestant  in  origin. 

Our  country  is  a  very  small  and  a  very  diverse  country. 
It  has  all  the  differences  of  regional  customs  and  even  lan- 
guages, and  our  institutions  for  the  blind  must  respect  those 
differences.  Some  pupils  come  to  my  school  and  know  no 
French  at  all.  The  school  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  family. 
In  a  family  atmosphere  we  feel  that  the  child  can  best 
broaden  out  in  confident  surroundings.  That  is  the  great 
advantage  of  the  small  school  like  mine:  one  has  family  atmo- 
sphere there.  Our  school  was  founded  in  1843.  It  now 
also  includes  an  opthalmic  hospital,  homes  for  blind  men  and 
women,  workshops  and  printing  department,  all  under  the 
same  management. 

As  we  have  learned,  the  needs  of  blind  children  are  not 
fundamentally  different  from  the  needs  of  seeing  children. 
Our  children  have  the  same  qualities  and  same  defects  as  all 
others;  they  are  lazy  or  active,  they  are  dreamers  or  very 
practical,  they  are  talkative  or  they  are  silent.  A  blind 
child,  you  know,  can  grin  behind  the  teacher's  back  just  as 
much  as  a  seeing  child  and  can  pinch  his  neighbor  just  as 
hard  as  the  seeing  child  can  do.  He  must,  therefore,  be  shown 
the  way  to  live  as  well  as  given  formal  instruction. 

We  follow  the  State  curriculum  and  we  have  the  same 
text  books  as  the  State  schools  use.  We  have  a  larger  staff 
and  indeed  many  of  our  classes  have  individual  controlment 
for  we  have  to  deal  with  an  age  range  from  six  to  eighteen 
and  language  difficulties  in  addition  to  that  age  range.  We 
insist  on  very  frequent  contacts  with  the  families  not  only 
on  the  school  holidays  but  by  means  of  a  compulsory  long  week 
end  once  every  month.  We  take  our  children  to  the  train 
when  they  leave,  but  they  usually  travel  alone  in  confidence, 
and  they  are  proud  to  travel  alone. 

Our  older  children  go  into  seeing  schools  and  I  am  not 
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talking  about  the  above -average,  but  a  good  average  child. 
We  now  have  five  in  State  schools  who  are  doing  very  well 
there  and  are  finding  knowledge  with  their  seeing  comrades. 
Curriculum  and  equipment  are  both  important,  but  we 
feel  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  the  sincerity  with 
which  the  teachers  accomplish  their  work  are  the  most  im- 
portant qualities  that  we  need,  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  average  blind  child. 

RESOLUTION 
III 

The  Needs  of  the  Average  Blind  Child 

This  Conference  recommends  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  Blind  Child  of  average  intelligence  to  be  educated  through 

(a)  The  Residential  School  for  the  Blind 

(b)  the  Day  School  for  Blind  Children 

or  (c)  by  the  integration  of  blind  children  under  proper  super- 
vision into  the  normal  school  system. 
The  Conference  expressed  the  conviction  that  to  give  to 
blind  youth  adequate  education  there  must  be  well  qualified 
teachers  who  are  also  understanding  of  the  problems  of  their  pupils. 
It  therefore  recommends  that  schools  for  the  blind  require  that 
the  teachers  they  engage  must 

1 .  meet  the  standards  for  teachers  in  the  seeing  schools 
of  their  respective  countries; 

2.  supplement  this  training  by  special  instruction  in 
methods  of  educating  the  blind; 

3.  and  that,  because  of  this  specialized  training,  teachers 
of  the  blind  should  receive  additional  compensation  in 
salary. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  this  specialized  training 
should  be  provided  either  in  the  teacher's  own  country  or  in 
another  country.  Such  training  should  invariably  be  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  so  that  the  theoretical  instruction  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  experience  gained  in  working  and  living  with  blind 
children. 

It  also  considers  that  the  blind  child  of  average  intelligence 
should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  considering  the  widest  range 
of  pre-vocational  training  before  selecting  his  or  her  ultimate 
occupation. 
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FOURTH  WORK  SESSION 
Monday  Evening,  July  28,  1952 

Chairman:  Eero  Hakktnen 

Headmaster,  School  for  fhe  Blind 
Kuopio,  Finland 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  you  ail  know,  we  are  having 
right  now  in  Finland  the  Olympic  Games  held  every  decade. 
Competing  are  the  best  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  more  sportsmen  right  now  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Games.  And  something  very  unusual  has  hap- 
pened, unusual  in  the  world  of  today.  There  is  no  difference 
between  East  and  West.  There  are  the  best  sportsmen  from 
the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  those  from  Russia; 
there  are  sportsmen  from  China  as  well  as  from  South  Korea. 
These  sportsmen  have  been  educated  in  different  countries 
in  different  ways  and  at  different  places.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  American  sportsmen  come  mostly  from  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  sportsmen  in  Finland  and  in  other 
countries  of  northern  Europe  come  usually  from  sports  clubs 
and  other  sport  organizations. 

No  matter  where  these  excellent  men  have  been  educated, 
they  have  something  important  in  common.  Common  in  the 
minds  of  ail  educators  is  first  the  high  purpose  of  education, 
and  common  is  the  conviction  that  education  must  be  as  ef- 
fective as  possible.  We  do  not  think  we  should  educate  ail 
our  blind  students  to  be  sportsmen  for  the  Olympic  Games, 
but  we  do  know  that  physical  education  is  a  very  important 
part  of  whole  education.  And  we  emphasize  that  physical 
education  of  the  blind  is  still  more  important  because  we  know 
that  blindness  may  interfere  with  the  normal  development  of 
a  person  if  he  does  not  receive  proper  physical  education. 

On  this  important  subject  will  speak  today  Miss  F. 
McConnell,  who  I  understand  is  Scottish  although  she  is  from 
England. 


The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child 
in  Physical  Education 

Miss  F.  McConnell 

Teadier,  Chorleywood  College  for  Girls 

Hertfordshire,  England 

Through  physical  education  we  want  to  reduce  the 
physical  handicap  of  blindness  to  a  minimum  and  help  the 
blind  child  to  take  his  place  in  the  sighted  world  with  a  well 
poised  personality.  To  achieve  this,  physical  education  must 
be  considered  from  the  first  months  of  life. 

The  first  need  of  the  blind  baby  is  a  safe  environment 
in  which  he  can  indulge  in  free  movement  with  enjoyment — 
the  urge  to  move  is  as  strong  in  the  blind  baby  as  in  the 
sighted,  and  is  not  dependent  on  sight  for  its  stimulation  in 
its  earliest  forms.  Very  young  things,  whether  animals  or 
humans,  are  seldom  still  when  asleep,  and  derive  great  satis- 
faction from  their  muscular  activities.  The  blind  baby  is  no 
exception  but  his  early  attempts  at  movement  so  frequently 
bring  pain  rather  than  pleasure — physical  pain  on  meeting 
the  unexpected  hard  object — mental  pain  or  frustration,  from 
repeated  interference  of  fearful  adults  and  an  atmosphere 
of  anxiety  around  him. 

As  the  baby  grows  older,  his  activities  must  be  en- 
couraged out  into  an  ever  widening  sphere  as  he  lacks  the 
stimulation  of  sight  to  urge  him  on  to  further  efforts  of 
exploration,  unaided.  Through  neglect  or  over-protection, 
for  the  results  will  be  similar,  the  blind  baby  tends  to  turn 
from  the  world  of  things  around  him,  to  himself  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  desires,  obtaining  his  sensations  of  pleasure 
from  his  own  body  instead  of  from  the  things  around  him. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  small  repetitive  movements,  finger 
poking,  head  rolling,  and  other  blind  mannerisms  begin,  un- 
less he  is  tempted  out  of  himself  by  toys  to  handle  and  appa- 
ratus to  climb,  and  other  things  requiring  purposeful  effort 
on  his  part.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  at  this  stage  to  provide 
space  and  suitable  playthings  in  that  space;  many  blind  chil- 
dren need  a  wise  amount  of  coaxing  and  guidance  from  a 
trusted  adult  before  they  grasp  and  enjoy  the  possibilities 
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before  them.     Once  interest  is  aroused  in  the  solid  objects, 
their  texture,   their   shape   and   purpose,   the   child   will   be 
spurred  on  to  explore  farther  and  move  with  confidence  in  a 
three-dimensional  world. 

From  the  beginning  we  must  remember  that  he  is  build- 
ing up  his  muscular  skills  and  strengths  through  kinesthetic 
control,  without  the  help  of  visual  controls — ^whlch  are  more 
quickly  learned  by  sighted  children.  This  muscle  sense  is 
perhaps  slower  to  develop,  but  is  very  reliable  and  accurate 
once  gained,  and  the  child  can  only  gain  it  by  "doing"  and  ex- 
periencing for  himself  the  actual  activity  and  must  be  given 
ample  time  free  from  any  feeling  of  hurry  for  the  process. 
Perfection  of  movement  rather  than  speed  of  performance 
should  be  the  objective. 

Few  of  the  blind  children,  whom  we  teachers  meet  for 
the  first  time  in  school,  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  physical 
education  in  their  early  years.  Their  most  urgent  need  is  to 
gain  self-confidence  and  to  learn  to  enjoy  movement — the 
two  things  are  inseparable.  The  problem  is  as  much  psy- 
chological as  physical,  and,  although  I  have  absolutely  no 
right  to  trespass  on  this  ground,  I  would  make  bold  to  claim 
that  the  majority  of  postural  defects  seen  among  blind  chil- 
dren are  what  I  would  call  psychological.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  in  their  confidence  training  that  the  progress  is  suf- 
ficiently easy,  so  that  a  sense  of  achievement  and  pleasure  is 
experienced  without  too  much  difficulty  at  first — later,  more 
endurance  and  effort  may  be  demanded. 

While  much  encouragement  and  praise  will  help,  the 
child  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  a  high  standard  of 
physical  achievement  to  aim  at  or  he  will  not  think  it  worth 
while,  and  he  must  understand  the  purpose  behind  his  activi- 
ties and  take  a  pride  in  his  own  progress.  Though  we  talk 
of  a  child's  "natural  movements,"  for  the  blind  child  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  such  thing — he  does  not  move  freely 
by  the  light  of  nature,  and  it  would  seem  that  normal  sighted 
children  owe  their  natural  movement  to  imitation  of  move- 
ments and  activities  which  they  see  and  copy. 

The  blind  child  needs  word  pictures  and  careful  cor- 
rection of  his  own  faults  and  abnormalities  to  replace  this 
imitation — he  never  "sees  himself  as  others  see  him"  as  he 
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passes  a  mirror,  nor  can  he  copy  the  stance  or  walk  of  his 
hero  of  the  moment.  To  be  able  to  help  him  in  all  this 
through  his  physical  education  we  must  be  aware  of  his  special 
difficulties  and  needs. 

What  of  his  walking  action?  He  will  know  all  about 
the  different  types  of  steps  by  their  rhythm  and  will  recog- 
nize people  by  this  method,  but  what  of  the  easy  arm  swing 
which  will  give  his  walk  a  natural  grace?  Many  blind  ado- 
lescents have  confessed  that  in  their  awkwardness  they  had 
tried  to  keep  their  arms  still  as  they  moved,  thinking  it  was 
something  unusual  in  them  alone.  They  greatly  appreciate 
being  shown  the  exact  amount  of  arm  swing  necessary,  and 
feeling  the  slight  rotation  of  hips  and  shoulders  producing  it. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  poise  of  the  head.  I  can- 
not here  dwell  on  the  difficulties  of  the  child  suddenly  de- 
prived of  sight  and  the  years  of  help  needed  in  some  cases 
to  re-establish  the  postural  reflexes — but  all  should  be  taught 
to  use  their  neck  and  shoulder  muscles  correctly — to  turn  the 
head  towards  the  person  who  speaks  to  them,  to  face  what 
they  are  doing,  to  hold  the  chin  at  the  correct  level  so  that 
the  eye  level  looks  normal — a  waste  of  muscular  effort,  you 
may  say — but  not  if  a  normal  posture  is  sought. 

Does  he  stand  with  an  easy  poise  of  neck  and  shoulders? 
If  not,  the  ability  to  relax  must  be  taught.  Speed  ranks  so 
high  in  the  world  today  that  our  blind  children  must  more  than 
ever  be  equipped  to  meet  it — they  no  longer  believe  "he  also 
serves  who  only  stands  and  waits."  They  need  the  ability 
and  confidence  to  step  up  or  down  from  reasonable  heights 
without  fear  or  tension,  and  to  move  with  awareness  of  sur- 
roundings, so  that  they  may  respond  easily  to  the  lightest 
guiding  touch. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  widest  field  must  be 
covered  in  the  child's  physical  education — he  needs  to  experi- 
ence all  types  of  gymnastics:  dance,  athletics,  swimming, 
walking,  rowing,  cycling;  but  his  prowess  and  achievement  in 
each  of  these  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  harmonious 
growth  of  his  whole  personality,  and  each  individual  will 
vary.  The  pupil  whose  progress  is  easy  may  attempt  advanced 
physical  work  equal  in  strength  and  performance  to  his 
sighted  fellows;  but  some  to  whom  movement  presents  greater 
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difficulties  may  not  progress  so  far.  The  stamina  and  power 
of  endurance  of  the  blind  child  seldom  equals  that  of  the 
sighted — their  life  moves  at  a  different  tempo — at  the  same 
time  many  do  not  exert  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability,  because  the  sighted  stimulus  to  do  so  is  absent. 

The  problem  of  how  to  encourage  them  to  overload  their 
muscles  sufficiently  for  full  strength  to  be  developed  is  one 
which  must  be  thought  out  according  to  circumstances  and 
type  of  physical  education  used.  All  kinds  of  small  appa- 
ratus will  help — the  additional  weight  of  medicine  balls — and 
swimming  offers  one  of  the  best  means.  The  modern  trend 
in  gymnastics  and  dance  also  meets  the  needs  of  the  blind 
child,  because  the  individual  is  encouraged  to  find  his  own 
rhythm  and  mode  of  performance  and  direction  of  effort. 
By  this  his  knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  what  he  can  do 
with  it  in  many  differing  circumstances  is  greatly  increased. 

Postural  defects  and  blind  mannerisms  will  appear  in  our 
schools,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  few,  if  our  chidren's  special 
needs  are  given  full  consideration  in  physical  education  from 
the  earliest  age.  In  order  that  full  consideration  and  adapta- 
tion of  method  is  carried  out,  we  must  have  fully  qualified  and 
competent  teachers  in  charge  of  this  subject. 

The  importance  of  physical  education  in  the  whole  life 
of  the  blind  child  cannot  be  exaggerated,  as  without  it  he 
will  be  unable  to  learn  right  relationships  with  things,  with 
persons  and  with  ideas,  which  will  enable  him  to  come  out 
of  himself  in  unafraid  and  sensitive  encounter,  using  all  his 
gifts  and  facing  the  world  proudly. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  United  States 

Miss  McConnell's  paper  on  Physical  Education  covers 
the  field  most  capably,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  that,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  go  on  for  just  five  minutes. 
There  are  a  number  of  additional  phases  which  I  would  like 
to  mention  basing  my  remarks  on  my  own  experience.  While 
I  believe  that  my  comments  would  apply  to  most  of  the  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  I  would  not 
presume  to  speak  for  all  of  them. 
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1.  Individual  and  specific  training  in  orientation  and 
travel  techniques  should  be  offered  all  blind  children  through- 
out their  school  lifer 

2.  The  so-called  "Modern  Trend"  in  gymnastics  and 
dance  has  its  place  for  the  blind.  However,  we  must  not 
forget  that,  due  to  the  limitations  in  the  field  of  physical 
imitation,  which  are  inevitably  imposed  by  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  a  certain  amount  of  formal  gymnastics  should 
form  a  part  of  the  program.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  even  learning  to  walk  with  ease,  to  walk  efficiently  with- 
out tension  and  muscular  rigidity,  is  a  difficult  task.  Careful 
guidance  and  training  is  mandatory  and  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  the  blind  child  reaches  the  proper  stage  of  matura- 
tion. 

3.  Recreation  should  be  an  important  phase  of  the 
program.  Various  games  and  sports  should  be  adapted  to 
the  abilities  of  the  blind  In  order  that  they  may  take  an  active 
part.  Both  free  play  and  supervised  activities  should  be 
encouraged.  House  parents  should  have  at  least  some  train- 
ing in  recreational  leadership  in  order  that  they  may  help  in 
this  type  of  activity.  If  we  are  trying  to  educate  blind  youth 
to  take  a  place  in  society  with  their  seeing  friends,  we  will 
do  well  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  recreational 
skills  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  recreational  pursuits  of  the  seeing.  Certainly 
hiking  and  camping  as  learned  in  the  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  pro- 
grams are  useful.  Swimming  lends  itself  admirably  to  such 
a  program.  Bowling  is  entirely  practicable  for  capable  blind 
people.     Rowing  and  cycling  are  feasible  in  many  regions. 

4.  The  development  of  a  competitive  spirit  is  most  es- 
sential. In  spite  of  the  claim  of  some  recent  philosophies 
which  suggest  that  the  idea  of  competition  is  wrong,  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  still  a  competitive  world,  and  if  the  blind 
are  to  compete  with  the  seeing  in  this  highly  competitive 
world,  they  must  have  instilled  in  them  that  "never  say 
die"  competitive  spirit.  Athletic  competition  affords  us  one 
of  the  best  means  of  developing  this  urge.  Admittedly,  we 
in  the  States  are  open  to  criticism  on  the  basis  of  over- 
emphasis on  athletics.  On  the  other  hand,  I  submit  that 
one    who    has    never    experienced    the   thrill    of   pitting    his 
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Strength,  intelligence  and  skill  against  a  worthy  opponent 
has  no  right  to  condemn  for  he  knows  not  whereof  he  speaks. 

We  have  wrestling  teams  which  compete  with  seeing 
boys  from  public  and  private  schools,  and  on  an  equal  basis 
with  no  quarter  given  or  asked.  We  have  won  such  matches 
more  times  than  we  have  lost.  A  number  of  blind  wrestlers 
have  competed  on  university  varsity  teams,  with  unusual 
success.  In  fact,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coaching  two 
boys,  one  totally  blind  and  one  partially  seeing  who  were 
elected  captains  of  their  respective  university  teams.  One 
blind  wrestler  won  the  United  States  National  Championship 
in  the  127  lb.  class  in  1943.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  wild  a 
dream  to  hope  that  at  some  future  date  a  blind  wrestler  will 
compete  for  some  country  in  the  Olympic  Games.  The 
achievements  in  wrestling  and  track  have  proved  that  with 
proper  training  the  blind  can  develop  the  stamina,  skill  and 
courage  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  seeing. 

5.  Problems  of  posture,  blindisms,  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion, must  be  the  concern  of  every  member  of  the  staff.  An 
hour  or  two  a  day  under  the  direction  of  the  most  capable 
physical  instructor  will  not  solve  these  problems  if  the  teacher 
of  Mathematics  or  Language  is  so  absorbed  with  subject 
matter  that  he  does  not  take  the  time  or  thought  necessary 
to  see  that  these  physical  problems  are  cared  for  adequately. 
If  slouching  is  the  standard  in  the  academic  class,  the  music 
class  and  in  the  dining-room,  all  the  enthusiasm  and  effort 
of  the  teacher  of  Physical  Education  will  accomplish  little. 
Here  the  Head  of  the  school  must  set  the  pace  for  all. 

Finally,  the  Physical  Education  program  should  be 
closely  co-ordinated  with  the  available  health  and  medical 
resources.  The  household  department  is  also  vitally  con- 
cerned because  diet,  cleanliness,  health  habits,  along  with  a 
congenial  atmosphere  and  ample  recreational  facilities,  are 
most  important  for  a  successful  program. 

Mademoiselle  M.  Camberole,  France 

The  most  important  point  is  that  our  children  need  to 
be  helped  to  become  normal.  They  have,  of  course,  the 
same  physical  needs  as  other  children;  the  need  to  run,  to 
jump,  to  shout  as  do  all  children.     But  it  is  not  possible  for 
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blind  children  if  not  sufficiently  guided  and  helped.  Physi- 
cal Education  is  an  integral  part  of  our  program  at  St.  Mande. 
It  attains  the  harmonious  development  of  body,  compensates 
blind  children  for  their  lack  of  physical  exercise,  liberates 
them  from  self  and  gives  them  self-confidence. 

At  our  school  at  St.  Mande  all  of  the  normal  practices 
of  physical  education  are  included:  bars,  jumping,  trapeze, 
javelin  throwing,  and  all  the  gymnastic  events  in  which  see- 
ing children  take  part.  Our  children  compete  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  school  sports  diploma  which  is  part  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  elementary  education  in  France,  and  for  that  they 
submit  themselves  to  exactly  the  same  tests  as  the  seeing 
children.  They  also  compete  for  the  popular  school  sports 
certificate  in  stages  ranging  from  the  twelve-year  age  group 
to  the  twenty-one-year-old  group.  Every  year,  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  eighteen  of  our  children  obtain  their  diplomas  and 
are  very  proud  of  it.  Swimming  is  taught  in  one  of  the 
swimming  pools  in  Paris  by  qualified  instructors.  Our  pupils 
obtain  certificates  for  swimming  25  and  50  meters  and  some 
even  secure  life-saving  certificates. 

We  have  at  the  Braille  School  a  group  of  Scouts  under 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Scout  movement,  and  this  ena- 
bles our  boys  to  go  hiking,  camping,  do  cooking  in  the  open 
air,  just  as  their  seeing  comrades  do.  We  also  have  rowing 
and  indeed  some  of  our  people  even  attempted  a  cross- 
channel  trip  in  a  canoe  some  years  ago.  Our  Scouts  took  part 
in  the  Jamboree  in  1947  in  Paris  and  again  in  the  Central 
European  Jamboree  in  1951. 

We  consider  the  teaching  of  natural  gestures  a  very 
important  part  of  our  program,  and  to  assist  in  this  we  have 
a  regular  series  of  rhythmic  dances  accompanied  by  music. 
The  delegates  who  were  present  at  the  Louis  Braille  celebra- 
tion in  Paris  last  June  and  saw  the  demonstration  that  we 
put  on  at  the  French  Overseas  Museum  witnessed  for  them- 
selves the  ease  and  pleasure  which  our  children  derive  from 
folk  dancing,  dancing  not  only  French  folk  dances  but  also 
English  and  Swedish.  The  children  who  took  part  in  them 
came  from  our  nursery  department  and  from  our  department 
for  older  children.  We  think  that  all  of  this  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  educational  value  in  our  schools. 
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Mr.  Tore  Gissler,  Sweden 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  Miss 
McConnell  when  she  stresses  the  importance  of  what  hap- 
pens to  a  child  in  early  childhood.  Ail  school  teachers  of 
the  blind  know  the  difference  between  a  well-educated  boy 
or  girl  of  seven  years  who  could  start  his  study  at  once  when 
coming  to  school  and  the  other  type  of  child  who  has  to 
spend  the  first  year  or  two  at  the  school  in  learning  good 
habits  and  manners  and  in  adjusting  to  being  able  to  take 
part  in  group  activities. 

A  really  good  program  of  Physical  Education  must,  as 
Dr.  Quimby  says,  cover  all  fields  of  the  curriculum.  In 
Sweden,  we  used  to  say  that  every  school  teacher,  no  matter 
what  subject  he  might  teach,  must  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Swedish  language  at  the  same  time.  He  should,  we  mean, 
observe  the  speech  of  the  pupils  and  do  his  utmost  in  making 
it  better  and  more  correct.  I  think  we  might  well  say  that 
every  teacher  of  the  blind  should  be  a  teacher  of  Physical 
Education.  He  or  she  should  do  everything  to  keep  the  pupils 
active,  alert  and  curious. 

I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  our  lessons  in  the  lower 
grades  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  senses  and  of  different 
themes  in  geography.  I  am  also  thinking  of  making  trips 
with  the  children  to  see,  first  their  surroundings,  and  then 
new  places  and  new  things,  of  giving  them  at  all  times  some- 
thing to  do  so  that  they  are  not  just  sitting  there  listening  to 
His  or  Her  Master's  voice,  and  I  am  thinking  of  teachers 
observing  their  posture  and  habits.  But  there  are,  of  course, 
some  main  subjects  which  deal  specifically  with  Physical 
Education. 

In  Sweden,  all  children  have  four  or  five  lessons  a 
week  from  a  special  teacher  of  Physical  Education.  She 
takes  up  with  them  not  only  the  Swedish  gymnastics,  but 
also  games  and  plays.  The  rhythmical  way  of  learning  is 
very  much  used;  the  teacher  does  not  command  the  children 
but  plays  the  piano  and  directs  them  in  this  way.  Of  course 
children  learn  to  swim  and  dance.  In  the  winter,  they  are 
skating,  skiing  and  toboganning.  On  the  sports  field,  all 
sorts  of  athletics  are  going  on.  The  children  take  the  same 
marks   of   distinction    in   swimming   and   athletics   as   pupils 
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in  seeing  school  do  and  once  a  year  great  contests  are  held. 

The  special  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  and  also  the 
class  teacher  works  much  with  orientation  (how  to  find  the 
way  in  the  school,  in  the  garden,  to  the  town,  how  to  use 
the  stick,  how  to  walk  safely) .  One  of  our  special  gymnastic 
teachers  is  this  summer  in  the  United  States  to  see  what  is 
going  on  there  in  this  field. 

I  will  also  pay  tribute  to  our  partially-sighted  children 
who  inspire  our  blind  children  to  move  about,  guide  them 
into  the  town,  and  to  other  places  and  take  them  into  their 
own  games.  Our  pupils  take  part  in  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
movement.  This  summer,  as  in  others,  several  pupils  will 
live  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  camp  together  with  other  Scouts 
and  this  indeed  gives  opportunity  for  physical  education. 
For  the  upper  grades  we  have  a  special  teacher  in  home 
work  and  home  activities.  She  teaches  boys  and  girls  cook- 
ing and  cleaning  and  in  these  courses  teacher  and  pupil  dis- 
cuss such  things  as  how  to  dress,  how  to  behave  at  table 
and  with  seeing  people.  I  think  this  is  a  sort  of  physical 
education,  too.  With  these  few  words,  I  have  tried  to  say 
something  about  work  in  this  field  in  Sweden  and  how  we 
look  upon   it. 

Chairman 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Gissler,  for  your  comments,  which  I 
could  say  are  very  much  European  comments.  They  are  as 
true  to  Finland  as  to  Sweden. 

Now  we  have  some  time  for  questions  from  the  floor. 

Prof.  Henri,  France 

Is  it  possible  to  correct  blindisms  when  they  are  long 
standing;  that  is,  when  a  pupil  comes  into  a  school  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  having  acquired  blindisms  a  long  time  before, 
is  it  still  possible  for  them  to  be  corrected? 

Miss  McConnell 

I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  them.  It  takes 
more  than  twice  as  long,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  is  re- 
quired. Sometimes,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the  age  and 
the  personality.  If  a  person  is  keen  to  rid  himself  of  his 
blind  mannerisms,  he  can  be  helped,  if  not,  they  sometimes 
do    persist. 
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RESOLUTION 
IV 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in  Physical  Education 

The  Conference  believes  that  physical  education  is  of  prime 
importance  to  blind  children  and  should  extend  into  all  phases  of 
their  program.  It  should  begin  as  early  as  possible,  and  be  a 
compulsory  part  of  the  child's  training. 

The  program  should  be  headed  by  a  competent  specialist 
but  all  members  of  the  staff  should  co-operate.  Remedial  work 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  specialist  acting  under  medical 
supervision. 

The  program  should  be  planned  to  counteract  unpleasant 
mannerisms,  to  teach  natural  movement  and  to  develop  poise  and 
good  posture.  Social  deportment,  and  independence  in  travel  are 
also  objectives  of  this  program. 

There  should  be  ample  space  provided  for  free  activities  as 
well  as  for  teaching  the  essentials  of  travel.  Suitable  equipment, 
both  indoor  and  outdoor,  is  essential  to  physical  growth. 

Through  pre-school  services  the  needed  stimulation  of  physi- 
cal education  should  be  brought  to  the  urgent  notice  of  the  family 
to  provide  the  earliest  benefits  to  the  youngest  blind  child. 

FIFTH  WORK  SESSION 
Tuesday  Morning,  July  29,  1952 
Chairman:  Professor  Poalo  Benfivoglio,  Italian  Union  for  the 
Blind,  Italy 

Yesterday  morning  we  dealt  with  the  educational  needs 
of  the  additionally  handicapped  and  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
child  of  average  intelligence.  We  now  come  to  the  very 
important  question  of  the  blind  children  with  superior  intelli- 
gence. I  should  like  to  thank  Dr.  Farrell  and  the  Organizing 
Committee  very  much  for  entrusting  me  with  the  task  of 
presiding  this  morning.  I  think  they  did  so  because  i  am  the 
Director  of  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Italy  which  is  con- 
cerned with  middle  school  and  also  with  higher  educational 
activities.  Perhaps  also  because  Italy  is  a  country  which 
has  achieved  the  most  interesting  results  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  for  the  blind.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  about  that 
now  because  this  evening  we  shall  hear  a  paper  from  Dr. 
Romagnoli,  the  widow  of  my  old  school  master,  Professor 
Dr.  Romagnoli,  who  first  invented  and  then  spread  throughout 
the  country  the  methods  we  have  in  Italy  for  the  higher 
education  of  blind  children.  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  now 
so  I  will  ask  Dr.  Waller-Zeper  to  read  his  paper. 


The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child 
of  Superior  Intelligence 

Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper 

Director,  Instil-uuf  tot  Onderwijs  van  Blinden 

Bussum  The  Netherlands 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  will  speak  on  this  com- 
plicated subject  to  you.  The  complexity  of  this  problem  is 
so  great  that  it  is  almost  unfeasible  to  apply  the  dissecting- 
knife  cautiously.  If,  in  spite  of  that,  we  still  do  so,  then, 
without  instantly  becoming  aware  and  conscious  of  it,  we 
introduce  such  coarse  simplifications  in  the  whole  complexity 
that  we  wonder,  if  a  synthesis  of  these  deformed  fragments 
is  still  valuable.  I,  therefore,  implore  your  aid  if,  after  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  difficulties,  we  try  to  come  to  an  ade- 
quate and  justified  synthesis. 

Man  in  society  is  the  resultant  of  his  action  on  his  en- 
vironment and  the  reaction  of  the  environment  on  him,  the 
direct  action  of  the  environment  on  him  and  his  own  reaction 
on  it  again.  In  consequence  of  this  we  could  put  the  follow- 
ing questions:  How  does  the  environment  react  on  a  blind 
person  and  what  is  his  or  her  reaction?  How  does  the  en- 
vironment react  on  a  gifted  person  and  what  is  his  or  her  reac- 
tion? And  what  happens,  if  we  combine  those  two  excep- 
tionalities? It  will  be  clear  to  everybody  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  addition-sum.  You  will  note  the  coarse  result  that 
originates  from  our  analysis.  If  we  will  become  fully  aware 
of  these  problems  we  are  compelled  to  speak  about  "the  blind" 
and  "the  gifted." 

We  must  analyze,  but  then  we  are  on  a  dangerous  track, 
because  that  which  is  exceptional,  individual  and  character- 
istic can  never  be  expressed  by  the  abstract  conception  in 
outline.  Let  us,  therefore,  only  dwell  on  "the  gifted"  for  a 
moment.  If  we  dip  into  the  subject  at  all,  we  soon  learn  that 
a  good  intelligence  is  not  always  attended  with  personal  in- 
tegrity, social  adjustment,  persistence,  or  aesthetical  sensi- 
tivity. The  group  of  the  gifted  blind  can  be  broken  up  Into 
various  types  of  character.  A  high  intelligence  gives  only  pos- 
sibilities that  may  not  necessarily  be  realized.     A  high  intelli- 
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gence  and  the  handicap  of  blindness  will  also  affect  each  other 
and  give  rise  to  a  resultant  with  every  individual.  Men  with 
a  physical  handicap  of  blindness  are  consequently  psychically 
handicapped  too,  which  originates  from  this  physical  handicap 
through  the  intercourse  in  society,  thus  the  question  of  action 
and  reaction  that  we  touched  on  a  moment  ago. 

Will  the  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  of  superior  in- 
telligence be  easier  or  more  difficult?  In  general,  this  special 
question  cannot  be  solved,  as  we  get  a  much  too  simplified 
notion  of  it  through  our  analysis. 

If  in  physical  sciences  we  cannot  penetrate  farther  into 
a  field  through  the  dissecting-knife,  the  analysis,  we  try  to 
do  so  by  the  way  of  statistics.  Therefore,  we  will  also  seek 
support  with  the  result  of  statistical  investigations,  though  it 
is  a  compulsory  step  aside.  We  shall  investigate  this  complex 
of  problems  according  to  the  method  of  physical  sciences, 
even  though  the  problems  are  in  the  province  of  philosophy. 
In  statistics  we  compare  the  relations  of  the  qualities  mu- 
tually; we  do  the  same  in  science;  we  leave  the  relation,  in 
which  our  perceptions  stand  to  the  quality.  Let  us,  however, 
be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this  way  we  approach  our 
problem  imperfectly. 

If  we  want  to  come  to  conclusions  through  statistical 
data,  we  are  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  returns  about 
seeing  gifted  children.  L.  M.  Terman's  book  (the  gifted  Child 
grows  up)  gives  account  of  an  investigation  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  gifted  children,  whose  development  from  childhood 
to  manhood  was  observed,  covering  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  We  know  from  these  children  both  the  expectations 
cherished  and  the  tops  they  reached.  The  conclusions,  at 
which  they  arrived  after  this  huge  labour,  can  certainly  be  of 
great  importance  for  our  work. 

How  many  children  of  superior  intelligence  are  there  in 
our  schools?  It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  child  can  be 
reckoned  among  the  gifted,  if  its  I.Q.  is  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  G.  W.  Parkyn  (Children  of  high  intelligence)  gives  a 
total  of  three  percent.  L.  M.  Terman  and  M.  A.  Merrill 
(Measuring  Intelligence  1947)  gives  for  an  I.Q.  of  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  two-point-two  percent.  For  Per- 
kins   Institution    (four  hundred   and   eighty-two  cases)    Dr. 
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Hayes  gives  a  number  of  four-point-eight  percent  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  So  we  may  say  that  it  is  about 
three  or  four  percent  of  our  school  population. 

At  what  general  conclusions  did  they  arrive  concerning 
gifted  seeing  children? 

The  gifted  seeing  children  come  from  a  social  world 
that  is  intellectually  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  en- 
vironment of  the  average  normal  pupil. 

Their  physical  condition  and  state  of  health  are  above 
the  average. 

Their  school  achievements  are  generally  in  accordance 
with  their  I.Q.,  thus  super  normal. 

This  refers  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  to  a  less  extent  to  higher  education. 

As  a  rule  their  giftedness  is  versatile,  their  abstract 
thinking,  argumentation,  critical  capacity  are  better.  Their 
manual  and  aesthetical  capacities  are  greater.  Their  interest 
is  wide-spread,  so  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  literature. 

Generally  the  curriculum  forms  a  drag  against  their 
progress;  most  of  them  could  go  through  it  quicker. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  emotionality  of  gifted 
children  is  greater  than  that  of  normal  children  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  control  of  the  sense  over  the  emotionality 
will  also  be  greater. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  facts  obtained  from  returns 
of  seeing  gifted  children  and  with  great  prudence  use  some 
of  them  to  set  up  a  directrix  that  can  be  of  value  for  the 
development  of  gifted  blind  children. 

Do  gifted  blind  children,  according  to  our  experience, 
come  from  a  social  world  that  is  intellectually  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  average  environment  of  our  pupils?  In  Hol- 
land the  number  of  gifted  blind  pupils  is  too  small  to  pass 
judgment  on  this.  I  do  not  know,  if  in  other  countries  judg- 
ment can  be  given.  From  the  statistical  investigation  it 
appears  that  the  seeing  gifted  pupil  receives  much  from  his 
domestic  environment.  In  connection  herewith  the  staff  of 
the  school  house  will  have  a  task  and  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

Does  the  physical  condition  and  state  of  health  of  blind 
gifted  pupils  also  surpass  the  average?  I  cannot  give  judgment 
about  this  in  Holland  either. 
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Are  their  school  achievements  super  normal?  As  a  rule 
this  will  be  the  case.  Mostly  their  giftedness  is  versatile,  and 
their  interests  wide-spread.  Their  ability  to  enjoy  beauty  is 
greater,  but  limited,  of  course,  to  that  which  is  perceptible 
by  ear.  According  to  my  opinion  music  is  very  important. 
We  must  train  them  to  enjoy  beautiful  things  in  the  acoustic 
world.  This  training  need  not  be  vocational,  though  it  may 
be  advisable  for  some  pupils;  it  should  be  generally  cultural. 
They  should  learn  how  to  understand  and  appreciate  good 
music.  Our  pupils  may  certainly  spend  more  time  on  it  than 
seeing  pupils  do. 

Further,  they  will  be  in  urgent  want  of  good  literature, 
with  which  we  must  supply  them.  We  also  want  talking 
books,  which  is  still  a  wish  for  Holland.  Blind  people  read 
slower  than  seeing  people  do,  and  even  the  talking  book  can- 
not compete  with  the  speed  of  assimilation  in  normal  reading. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  blind  person  will  have  to  master 
knowledge  by  hearing  to  a  higher  degree  than  seeing  people 
do.  In  my  opinion  we  must,  however,  be  on  our  guard  lest 
the  idea  that  braille  be  used  as  little  as  possible  for  this  pur- 
pose. Silent  reading  is  an  important  resource  to  enrich  the 
mind. 

In  our  schools  it  will  certainly  be  possible  for  a  gifted 
pupil  to  go  through  the  curriculum  quicker  than  usual.  This 
will  generally  be  an  advantage  for  him.  It  is  not  recom- 
mendable  that  such  a  pupil  can  take  it  easy  in  his  form.  In 
this  respect  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  ordinary  schools 
because  of  our  small  classes  and  individual  teaching.  The 
greatest  difficulty  for  our  schools  is  the  fact  that  we  must 
possess  many  braille  educational  appliances,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  choose  his  own  speed  and  get  a  perfect  command  of  the 
subjects.  Besides  that  the  courses  can  be  speeded  up,  it  is 
also  possible  to  broaden  the  courses  by  making  the  subject 
matter  more  profound.  If  we  only  provide  our  gifted  pupils 
with  more  subject  matter  of  the  same  quality,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  is  gained.  We  need  other  subject  matter  that 
requires  more  insight  and  gives  the  child  satisfaction,  when 
it  has  solved  the  problems.  If  possible  the  young  child  can 
thoroughly  be  grounded  in  one  of  the  modern  languages.  In 
general   I  prefer  languages  to  mathematics.     To  my  opinion 
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education  ought  to  tend  to  the  language  side,  especially  with 
a  view  to  professional  possibilities. 

In  all  countries  education  of  blind  children  goes  parallel 
with  the  ordinary  education,  though  this  may  show  great  dif- 
ferences in  various  countries.  In  one  country  it  is  strictly 
regulated,  in  another  there  is  great  freedom.  The  education 
of  the  blind  will,  however,  always  be  a  reflection  of  the  edu- 
cation given  to  sighted  youth.  Would  it  be  possible  to  break 
through  this  habit?  Could  in  our  schools,  for  instance,  alge- 
bra and  geometry  be  replaced  by  the  theoretical  branches  of 
music  tuition?  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done,  when  a  pupil 
has  not  a  fine  ear  for  music;  and  will  cause  difficulties,  if  blind 
pupils  are  coached  for  the  same  examinations  as  seeing  pupils. 

It  will  also  hold  for  the  blind  gifted  pupil  that  the  emo- 
tionality is  greater,  at  any  rate  we  shall  have  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  It  is  also  possible  that  giftedness  will  aggra- 
vate the  tendency  to  isolation  of  many  blind  persons.  It  is 
no  advantage  to  be  an  exception  in  the  group.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  in  some  cases  great  intelligence  is  a  disad- 
vantage. We  must  avoid  making  scholars,  who  are  very  un- 
handy in  daily  life  and  whose  social  attitude  has  not  been 
balanced  well.  The  notion  of  his  exceptionality  and  the 
difficult  future  possibilities  that  he  already  has  in  his  early 
youth  and  that  is  also  driven  home  to  him  by  his  environment, 
cannot  easily  be  digested  by  the  intellectual,  blind  child. 

Though  in  general  the  gifted  pupil  has  a  versatile  inter- 
est, his  giftedness  will  in  many  cases  have  a  special  side  of 
preference.  Besides  a  talent  for  languages,  there  may  exist 
a  talent  for  the  exact  sciences  and  for  technique,  to  mention 
only  a  few  directions.  As  regards  gifted  seeing  children,  we 
shall  certainly  avail  ourselves  of  this  special  preference  in 
order  to  let  the  individual  mature.  I  should  allow  the  child 
to  develop  himself  in  that  direction,  and  should  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  master  the  branch  of  knowledge  preferred  by 
him.  The  money  spent  on  a  long  training  will  afterwards 
amply  pay  interest  to  society. 

May  this  also  be  applied  to  gifted  blind  children?  What 
is  a  blind  gifted  pupil  to  do,  if  he  prefers  the  exact  sciences  to 
languages?  Are  we  to  train  him  further  in  the  exact  sciences 
with  the  certainty  of  earning  later  on  but  little  at  best,  or  are 
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we  to  advise  him  to  use  his  talents  for  the  study  in  languages, 
because  then  he  has  a  better  chance  of  earning  his  living? 
Because  of  the  limited  possibilities  the  future  profession 
plays  a  prominent  part.  There  are,  we  must  admit  it,  but 
few  possibilities  for  an  intellectual  blind  person  and  those 
possibilities  will  differ  from  country  to  country. 

It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  drive  the  gifted  blind 
pupil  into  a  direction  that  is  not  preferred  by  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  special  problems  of  gifted  blind  pupils.  Should  we 
give  blind  gifted  children  the  opportunity  to  qualify  as  long 
as  possible  or  should  we  train  them  for  a  special  profession  as 
soon  as  possible?  Let  us  set  an  example:  Should  a  gifted 
blind  pupil  with  a  special  talent  for  languages  be  trained  for 
correspondence  in  one  or  more  foreign  languages  and  enter 
an  office  soon,  or  should  we  impart  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  foreign  language  and  have  him  read  for  matriculation 
first? 

This  problem  ought  to  be  solved  for  every  child  separately. 
In  my  opinion  pupils,  who  possess  intellectual  capacities,  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  matriculate.  Therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  induce  the  government  that  grants  from 
the  treasury  are  given  for  secondary  education,  especially  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  not  done. 

Success  in  society  depends  only  partly  on  knowledge  but 
chiefly  on  the  sociability  of  the  blind.  This  depends  on  the 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  a  blind  person  has  been 
adjusted  to  his  handicap. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  various  issues  to  the  fore.  I,  how- 
ever, shall  be  the  last  man  to  assert  that  this  is  all  there  is 
to  say  about  this  subject.  I  hope  that  the  discussions  fol- 
lowing will  solve  the  various  problems  as  well  as  possible. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 

Dr.  Strehl,  Germany 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President,  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
with  a  few  words  to  the  very  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Zeper. 
Of  course,  in  all  different  countries  there  are  different  systems 
to  educate  the  blind.     This  is  so  in  the  public  schools.     This 
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is  so  in  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools,  and  it  is  the  same 
in  the  different  universities.  Now  we  all  agree  that  the  ratio 
of  the  really  gifted  blind  boys  and  girls  is  not  greater  than 
among  seeing  people.  When  Dr.  Zeper  says  that  the  sur- 
roundings, the  family  and  all  that,  mean  a  great  deal  in  the 
life  of  every  boy  and  girl,  we  agree,  for  we  know  that  the 
intelligent  boys  and  girls  come  from  all  levels  of  society. 

We  in  Germany  have  a  quite  different  system  than  in 
most  of  the  other  countries.  Our  blind  schools  are  general 
schools  with  vocational  training  after  the  pupils  are  through 
the  public  or  elementary  school  for  the  blind  for  eight  years. 
Then  they  can  graduate  for  the  middle  professions  and  become 
clerks,  typists,  stenographers,  masseurs,  or  they  may  go  from 
their  blind  schools  to  the  Academies  of  Music  and  complete 
their  musical  studies.  But  we  have  only  one  secondary  school 
in  Germany,  and  that  is  in  Marburg.  Of  course,  the  number 
of  pupils  is  small,  and  we  are  glad  and  thankful  that  the  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  Germany  make  the  first  selec- 
tion. Only  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  really  capable  of 
going  through  secondary  school  are  sent  to  Marburg. 

Marburg  is  a  residential  school.  The  schooling,  board 
and  lodging  is  paid  for  by  the  local  and  the  state  governments. 
After  four  years,  we  have  another  possibility  of  selection. 
Those  who  are  very  capable  and  intelligent  go,  after  their 
middle  graduation,  into  the  upper  classes.  Those  who  are 
technically  gifted  go  into  our  commercial  schools  and  gradu- 
ate for  administrative  posts  or  to  become  commercial  people. 
But  those  few  who  are  highly  gifted  go  for  three  more  years 
in  our  secondary  school  and  then  they  make  their  maturity. 

When  they  have  made  their  maturity  they  can  go  to  the 
university,  any  university,  not  only  to  the  one  in  Marburg,  and 
they  become  a  student  of  one  or  the  other  faculties.  It  is  no 
difficulty  for  them  to  go  through  the  university.  They  take 
all  their  examinations  for  their  degrees.  The  only  difficulty 
we  have  is  placement,  and  yet  in  Germany  we  have  overcome 
that  to  a  certain  degree.  We  have  a  lot  of  clergymen  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  we  have  a  good  number  of  teachers  in  all 
kinds  of  schools  and  in  private  life,  and  we  have  very  many 
students  who  pass  their  examinations  and  become  lawyers, 
or  become  judges  or  officers  In  the  Administration.    Of  course. 
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much  work  has  to  be  done  yet,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  ought 
to  try  and  collect  material  in  all  the  different  countries  to 
help  these  more  intelligent  boys  and  girls.  For  I  believe  in 
professional  training,  and  I  believe  that  a  really  intelligent 
blind  person  can  do  his  work  in  any  place  if  he  is  capable  as 
long  as  he  has  a  sighted  helper. 
Mr.  Bradnack,  England 

In  England  we  have  two  schools  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially sighted  children  of  high  intelligence,  one  at  Chorleywood 
for  girls  and  one  at  Worcester,  with  which  I  am  associated, 
for  boys.  Each  school  has  sixty  children  between  the  ages  of 
11  or  12  and  18  or  19  which  is  about  MVi  percent  of  our 
blind  population.  That  is  the  same  proportion  of  grammar 
school  to  ordinary  school  children  in  the  blind  world  as  the 
proportion  of  seeing  children  who  receive  a  similar  grade  of 
education.  But  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  only  have  boys  of 
superior  intelligence  by  the  standard  set  you  by  Dr.  Zeper, 
we  have  a  number  of  children  whose  IQ's  are  lower  than 
138  or  130. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  that  so  much  that  I  would 
have  said  to  you  I  have  found  to  have  been  said  already  by 
other  people.  Not  only  by  Dr.  Zeper  in  his  most  excellent 
paper,  but  by  speakers  yesterday  and  even  on  Saturday.  I 
think  it  is  significant  because  the  needs  of  these  children  are 
not  so  different  from  those  of  others.  But  there  are  certain 
points  that  I  might  make  to  you  just  now.  In  the  sphere  of 
academic  teaching,  the  higher  you  go  the  less  difference  in 
methods  from  those  in  seeing  schools  is  needed.  Indeed  at 
Worcester  it  is  our  boast,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  we  do  all 
the  usual  school  subjects  up  to  the  ordinary  school  level  and 
by  substantially  the  ordinary  school  methods  except  with 
Science  which  we  do  not  take  very  far. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  blind  child  of  intellectual  ability 
to  pass  exams  of  almost  any  standard  and  with  comparatively 
little  special  help.  But  it  is  certainly  easy  for  him  to  shelter 
behind  his  academic  ability  and  justify  himself  for  not  de- 
veloping the  other  sides  of  him  which  should  be  developed  if 
he  is  to  be  the  full  man.  He  can  justify  himself  for  not  being 
very  good  with  his  fingers  or  not  good  in  mobility  because  he 
has  a  good  brain.     And  that  is  a  fatal  mistake.     And  another 
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point,  these  children  should  be  capable  of  taking  personal 
responsibility  in  due  course  where  leadership  and  the  capacity 
for  forming  sound  judgment  from  facts  are  expected  of  them. 
And  it  is  here  where  I  think  the  Grammar  School,  as  we  call 
it  in  England,  has  its  hardest  task.  For  it  is  precisely  these 
qualities,  the  capacity  for  forming  sound  judgment  and  for 
exerting  leadership  which  I  think  comes  with  difficulty  to 
most  young  blind  people. 

We  have  at  Worcester  a  perfect  plan  whereby  the  senior 
boys  attracted  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  and  leadership. 
And  I  notice  particularly  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
get  them  to  stand  out  from  among  their  fellows  than  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  seeing  school.  It  is  more  difficult  for  them  to 
accept  responsibility  for  unpopular  measures  and  so  on.  Their 
natural  instinct,  and  it  isn't  a  bad  one,  is  to  prefer  to  be  one 
of  a  crowd  rather  than  to  stand  alone.  And  again,  I  think 
they  find  it  more  difficult  than  other  people  to  commit  them- 
selves to  form  a  judgment  themselves  on  things  and  to  abide 
by  the  consequences.  Their  circumstances  have  compelled 
them  to  use  many  terms  of  language  that  correspond  to  no 
first  hand  experience  of  their  own,  because  so  much  of  our 
language  is  visual,  and  I  think  this  must  breed  a  tendency  to 
rather  too  ready  acceptance  of  other  people's  judgment;  some- 
what of  a  reluctance  to  take  the  risk  of  forming  one's  own. 
Like  many  seeing  people,  though  perhaps  more  frequently, 
they  tend  to  equate  wisdom  with  knowledge  with  amazing 
effect;  and  to  believe  that  to  have  mastered  a  large  quantity 
of  facts  absolves  you  from  all  further  mental  activity  about 
those  facts.  And  I  think  another  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the 
school  for  these  blind  children  is  to  help  them  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  courage  to  think,  the  courage  to  follow  where 
the  argument  leads,  and  the  courage  to  stand  alone.  Yet  there 
is  one  other  thing  which  the  school  has  to  offer  the  blind 
child.  Advanced  education  demands  an  advanced  social  re- 
sponse from  those  who  receive  it.  It  has  no  patience  with  the 
boy,  such  as  I  once  had,  who  was  a  genius  at  languages  and 
who  could  and  I  think  has  earned  with  the  greatest  ease,  first 
class  honors  in  a  Degree,  but  is  so  entirely  incompetent  as  a 
man  and  a  human  being  that  he  will  never  be  anything  in  life 
except  a  first-class  unemployed  person. 
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And  I  would  end  with  this  third  major  point  that  the 
able  blind  need  special  help  from  their  school.  They  do  need 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibility;  and  by 
that  I  mean  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  their  fellows  rather 
than  a  sense  of  what  society  owes  to  them,  which  Is  what  a 
social  sense  means  to  a  great  many  people  nowadays,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Ordinary  social  responsibility  is  something  which 
is  sadly  lacking  among  the  seeing  in  these  days  when  too  many 
seek  education  for  what  they  can  get  from  it,  and  the  able 
blind  are  by  no  means  the  worst  offenders.  But  I  do  think 
that  they  need  more  help  to  achieve  a  sense  of  social  living 
than  some  other  people,  and  I  can  understand  why.  It  is,  I 
think,  important  to  recognize  that  the  education  of  the  able 
blind  child  is  not  difficult  academically,  but  that  it  will  be 
wasted,  perhaps  more  than  wasted,  unless  with  intellectual 
development  can  be  achieved  a  moral  development  sufficient 
to  give  poise  and  balance  to  the  intellect,  the  courage  to  think, 
to  stand  alone,  and  to  live  for  what  you  can  give. 

DELEGATES'  QUESTIONS 
Dr.  Wall,  UNESCO 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Zeper  whether  he  thinks  a  blind 
student  requires  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  to  reach  the 
same  class  attainment  as  a  sighted  contender. 
Dr.  Zeper 

I  cannot  say  that  It  Is  true,  but  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  our  own  pupils  here  in  Holland,  when  a  blind  pupil  takes 
the  same  examination  as  a  sighted,  he  must  have  more  intelli- 
gence than  the  sighted.     That  Is  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Scotland 

I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions  if  I  may.  First  from 
Dr.  Zeper.  Does  he  feel  that  it  is  hard  for  a  gifted  blind 
child  to  work  in  a  small  school  where  he  has  little  competi- 
tion? From  Dr.  Strehl,  I  would  like  to  know  the  percentage 
of  blind  children  to  the  seeing  demanding  higher  education 
in  Germany. 
Dr.  Zeper 

Mr.  Anderson,  I  believe  that  In  a  school  where  there  are 
not  so  many  children  as  intelligent  as  he  that  It  is  difficult 
for  him  to  unfold  all  of  his  capacities,  and  therefore  when 
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we  have  good  pupils  with  high  intelligence  we  always  try  to 
get  them  out  of  the  school  as  much  as  is  possible  In  the  hours 
when  they  are  not  learning. 
Dr.  Strehl,  Germany 

Well,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  can  answer  your  question  in  a  few 
words.  We  in  Germany  have  at  Marburg  only  fifty-one  who 
are  attending  our  secondary  school,  and  of  these  about  fifty 
percent  are  war  blinded.  During  the  past  thirty-six  years  we 
have  always  had  a  rather  large  number  of  war-blinded  boys 
and  girls.  The  remaining  are  the  civilian  blind  who  came 
from  the  general  blind  schools.  The  percentage  of  these,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  is  smaller  than  that  of 
the  normally  sighted  boys  and  girls  who  prepare  for  schools 
of  higher  education.  But  that  is  because  we  have  had  a 
careful  selection  in  the  Institutes  for  the  Blind  and  we  have 
had  another  selection  after  four  years'  schooling  in  our  school 
and  even  after  the  maturity  we  advise  those  boys  and  girls 
who  are  not  outstanding  in  character  and  morals,  not  to  go 
into  University  studies,  but  to  go  into  the  medium  vocations. 

RESOLUTION 

V 

The  Needs  of  (he  Blind  Child  of  Superior  Intelligence 

The  Conference  endorses  the  following: 

1 .  Suitably  qualified  blind  girls  and  boys  should  be  given  all 
possible  assistance  to  acquire  a  Higher  Education  and,  upon 
its  completion,  to  obtain  commensurate  employment. 

2.  Blind  children  in  preparation  for  Higher  Education  should  be 
given  as  wide  a  range  of  experiences  as  possible  to  develop 
initiative,  leadership  and  responsibility.  The  most  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  special  aptitudes. 

3.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty  should  not  be 
confined  to  music,   but  should   include  all  aesthetic  avenues. 

4.  Blind  students  should  be  admitted  to  all  courses  in  the  normal 
program.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  special  aids  and  services 
should  be  made  available. 

5.  Only  highly  gifted  students  should,  as  a  rule,  go  to  a  Uni- 
versity or  College  or  place  of  learning  of  comparable  level. 
Candidates  should  be  men  and  women  of  good  character  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  with  social  responsibility,  adequate 
physique,  and  well-adjusted  personality. 

6.  While  a  specific  vocational  goal  is  desirable  at  an  early  stage 
of  Higher  Education,  students  should  be  permitted  to  change 
their  plans  as  their  personalities  and  capacities  develop. 
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7.  Public  opinion  should  be  molded  to  facilitate  the  widest  possi- 
ble employment  of  blind  graduates  with  advanced  education. 

8.  Where  necessary,  legislation  should  be  requested  to  permit 
the  employment  of  blind  men  and  women  (as  well  as  those 
with  other  physical  handicaps)  in  government  service.  In 
particular,  in  those  countries  where  the  blind  are  precluded 
from  teaching,  this  situation  should  be  changed. 

SIXTH  WORK  SESSION 
Tuesday  Evening,  July  29 
Chairman:  Monsieur  Joseph  Lenaerts,  Belgium 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Spon- 
soring Committee  very  formally  for  honoring  the  Belgian  Dele- 
gation by  asking  me  to  take  the  Chair  this  evening.  As  you 
know,  my  country  is  the  nearest  neighbor  of  your  Netherland 
friends  and  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  done  them 
the  honor  of  addressing  my  remarks  to  you  in  their  language, 
especially  since  that  is  the  language  of  a  great  part  of  my  own 
country.  Since,  however,  only  two  languages  are  understood 
by  all  the  members  of  this  Conference,  I  must  fall  back  on 
that  of  the  other  half  of  my  country,  namely  French.  Our 
speaker  this  evening  is  Dr.  Eleana  Romagnoli,  the  delegate 
from  Italy,  who  will  talk  to  us  about  the  Needs  of  Continued 
Education  of  Blind  Youth.  She  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Em- 
manuel Kephakis  of  Greece  who  will  speak  for  five  minutes, 
but  there  will  be  no  second  five-minute  speaker  on  this 
occasion.  We  are  looking  forward  very  much  to  hearing  Dr. 
Romagnoli's  paper  because  we  all  know  that  she  comes  from 
a  great  country  in  Europe,  a  country  with  thousands  of  years 
of  civilization,  and  a  country  which  has,  mainly  owing  to 
herself  and  her  family,  very  much  experience  in  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

My  mother  country  is  a  small  country,  a  country  where 
we  have  only  between  350  and  400  blind  children  of  school 
age.  Thanks  to  our  prevention  services,  we  are  fortunate 
that  we  have  such  a  small  number.  It  is,  actually,  similar  in 
proportions  to  that  of  France,  Holland  and  the  United  King- 
dom. We  in  small  countries  must  profit  to  the  fullest  by  the 
experience  of  the  larger  countries,  such  as  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  and  It  is  with 
the  greatest  attention  that  we  shall  now  listen  to  Dr.  Romag- 
noli. 


The  Needs  in  Continued  General  Education 

for  Blind  Youth 

Dr.  Elena  Romagnoh' 

President,  National  Federation  of  Institutions 

for  the  Blind,  Rome 

Translated  by  Patricia  A.  Carle 

Before  approaching  the  main  part  of  the  subject  before 
us,  we  should  first  consider  the  blind  child  as  we  confide 
him  to  his  educators  at  the  start  of  his  growth  towards  the 
normal  state. 

The  child  with  whom  we  are  dealing  is  not  a  "tabula 
rasa";  rather,  his  personality  more  often  resembles  a  chaotic 
state.  The  educator  should  therefore  rouse  in  the  child  con- 
fided to  him  the  strength  and  the  courage  needed  to  correct 
this  chaotic  situation  and  to  then  develop  the  faculties  which 
will  allow  him  to  know  and  to  understand  the  outside  world. 
Awkwardness  and  stiff  schematic  personalities  will  thus  be 
avoided. 

The  inferior  status  of  the  blind  is  of  a  sensory  order; 
nevertheless  it  deeply  affects  intelligence  itself.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  senses,  effected  by  training  the  blind  child  to 
make  use  of  his  natural  means  of  recognition,  puts  the  child 
in  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  thereby  places  him  in 
a  concrete  world  with  respect  to  intellectual  and  imaginative 
acquirements. 

One  must  have  spent  a  number  of  years  living  among 
the  young  blind  to  realize  the  great  effort  such  an  education 
demands  and  to  sense  the  feeling  of  joy  and  liberation  ex- 
perienced by  one  of  these  little  ones  once  he  feels  that  his 
education  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  He  is  no  longer  the 
introvert  that  he  was  when  he  first  associated  with  seeing 
youngsters  of  his  age. 

When  this  occurs  we  find  ourselves  approaching  a  com- 
plete development  of  the  human  being;  we  are  witnessing 
the  growth  of  an  intense  desire  to  live  the  life  of  the  seeing. 
Although  this  desire  may  sometimes  be  pushed  to  exaggera- 
tion, it  should  not  be  stifled.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  concrete  atti- 
tude within  the  child,  the  normal  fruit  of  an  education  of  the 
senses  in  contact  with  the  real. 

To  arrive  at  this  point  is  to  attain  normalization. 
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Normalization  of  the  blind  child,  as  described  above, 
should  be  fostered  during  the  elementary  school  period  and 
in  the  classes  which  immediately  follow  it  if  we  wish  the 
blind  child  to  behave  in  society  as  does  the  seeing  child  when 
passing  from  childhood  to  adolescence. 

How  should  this  second  period  in  the  education  of  the 
young  blind  pupil  be  organized? 

It  offers  to  the  teacher  new  and  pressing  problems. 

The  blind  youth  feels  a  great  wealth  growing  within  him, 
striving  to  emerge;  it  is  a  hint  of  coming  sociability.  One 
must  be  careful  not  to  thwart  this  need.  If  the  blind  youth 
is  left  to  himself  or  restricted  in  his  surroundings,  there  is  the 
danger  that  he  will  return  to  his  early  chaotic  condition  or 
face  some  sort  of  mental  paralysis.  Adolescence  is,  even  for 
those  who  see,  the  most  difficult  period  in  education.  This 
should  be  remembered  especially  when  dealing  with  young 
blind  pupils  who  cannot  enjoy  visual  distractions. 

In  this  second  period  the  blind  pupil  should  make  use  of 
the  sensory  education  which  he  has  acquired  to  enrich  his 
own  personality;  but  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  his  visual  handi- 
cap naturally  leads  him  to  a  physical  inactivity  which,  if  not 
altered,  may  definitely  hinder  his  intellectual  development. 
That  is  the  reason  why  in  this  second  stage,  it  is  physical  edu- 
cation— though  not  entirely  neglected  in  the  first  period — 
which  must  be  widely  developed,  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
we  made  use  of  sensory  education  to  achieve  normalization 
of  the  very  young  child.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  allowing 
the  body  to  fully  develop  itself,  but  also  of  furnishing  to  the 
pupil  through  various  exercises  attitudes,  facial  expressions 
and  other  means  of  self-expression.  There  is  also  oppor- 
tunity here  for  the  blind  child  to  train  his  will-power,  self- 
control  and  initiative.  Expressive  gestures  and  the  art  of 
physiognomy  are  not  natural  with  the  blind,  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  motor-nerve  responses  but  because  the  blind  are  not 
excited  and  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  imitation  and  visual 
communication  with  persons  about  them.  These  can  only  be 
acquired  through  association  with  seeing  youth  of  the  same 
age.  As  has  already  been  said,  we  must  not  stifle  this  spirit  of 
sociability;  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  it  among  the  slower  and  more  timid  pupils. 
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We  shall  always  have  slow  and  timid  pupils  among  the 
blind,  especially  in  the  formative  age;  for  while  the  young 
child  is  often  still  unconscious  of  his  own  state  of  inferiority, 
the  blind  adolescent  acquires  a  very  vivid  and  intense  aware- 
ness of  it.  His  handicap  may  give  him  an  inferiority  complex, 
which  can  perhaps  never  be  overcome.  Living  with  the 
sighted  and  comparing  his  own  limits  in  the  physical  domain 
with  theirs  will  give  him  (provided  that  he  be  helped  by  a 
patient  teacher  and  by  his  own  clear  thinking)  a  sense  of  the 
balance  and  the  full  measure  of  his  own  potentialities  as  well 
as  those  of  others.  There  lies  the  surest  means  of  freeing 
him  of  an  inferiority  complex  which  may  paralyze  him  for  life. 

Here  one  might  ask:  is  it  wise,  then  to  organize  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  blind  attend  segregated  classes  to  pre- 
pare for  liberal  and  manual  professions?  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  goal  of  education  for  the  blind.  What  objective 
do  we  wish  to  reach?  Do  we  really  hope  that  the  educated 
blind  will  take  part  in  normal  life,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  life,  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  keep  life  from  becoming  monotonous  and  which 
give  to  the  existing  forces  an  opportunity  to  show  their  true 
power;  that  they  will  know  how  to  assume  those  responsibili- 
ties which  will  eventually  become  a  source  of  profound  satis- 
faction to  them?  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  blind, 
from  youth,  enter  into  normal  life.  He  can,  certainly,  fol- 
low a  different  path — one  which  may  lead  him  to  a  poor 
and  lonely  life.  In  a  sense,  the  latter  may  seem  to  offer  him 
more  material  security,  for  he  will  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  institutions  and  of  the  State  and  in  his  outright 
acceptance  of  assistance  (he)  will  depend  on  the  spirit  of 
human  solidarity. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  the  blind  themselves,  hence- 
forth freed  from  a  form  of  degrading  pity,  should  show  us 
the  road  to  follow. 

Indeed  the  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  handled 
differently  by  the  men,  times  and  economic  means  concerned 
with  it. 

In  Italy,  the  education  of  the  blind  liberated  itself  quite 
late  from  charitable  assistance.  It  is  only  due  to  the  blind 
themselves  that  this  occurred  at  all.     Nevertheless,  the  prob- 
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lem  is  now  put  before  us  in  a  realistic  and  modern  way:  the 
blind  themselves  head  their  national  institutions  and  have 
organized  their  own  schools  so  that  the  young  blind  can  share 
their  academic  and  social  interests  with  seeing  children. 

The  result  of  this  particular  orientation  has  been  espe- 
cially encouraging.  In  1908,  the  first  blind  professor  was 
admitted  to  teach  in  the  state  secondary  schools  for  the  see- 
ing; he  has  been  succeeded  by  other  blind  teachers,  but  the 
latter  have  been  better  prepared  and  can  now  assume  the 
teaching  of  philosophy,  history,  juridicial  sciences  and  music. 
The  number  of  blind  professors  teaching  in  schools  for  the 
seeing  today  is  about  200,  among  whom  fifty  are  "titled"; 
that  is,  they  have  earned  their  degrees  in  competition  with 
the  seeing. 

I  am  citing  these  facts  to  allow  us  to  see  just  what  amount 
of  instruction  should  be  achieved  on  the  secondary  school 
level;  it  is  a  time  when  particular  requirements  for  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  the  young  blind  arise.  Now,  in  order 
that  the  blind  may  later  face  conflicts  together  with  the 
seeing,  it  is  necessary  that  they  receive  extensive  prepara- 
tion. That  is  why,  in  frequenting  ordinary  public  schools 
specially  organized  to  meet  their  needs,  they  should  find  the 
materials  which  will  facilitate  their  growth. 

However,  before  directing  them  to  secondary  public 
schools,  we  must  be  sure  that  they  are  not  urged  to  follow 
a  liberal  profession  solely  in  anticipation  of  financial  gain 
nor  to  follow  a  vocation  of  low  standard. 

In  addition,  each  institution  of  elementary  preparation 
should  have  the  necessary  means  and  its  director  be  so  com- 
petent that  a  vigorous  and  conscientious  selection  of  pupils 
will  be  made;  indeed,  only  exceptionally  gifted  pupils  can 
accomplish  the  task  of  assimilation  which  the  acquiring  of 
culture  demands.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  even  more  difficult 
for  the  blind. 

Once  this  selection  is  made,  the  organization  of  the  in- 
stitution is  a  simple  matter;  it  requires  only  sufficient  eco- 
nomic resources,  which  should,  in  work  of  such  great  social 
importance,  be  readily  available. 

In  their  institution,  the  blind  students  should  be  able 
to  find  a  well-supplied  and  easily  accessible  library,  a  trained 
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personnel  to  help  them,  and  varied  and  efficient  work  material. 
With  these  means  at  hand  while  attending  public  school 
classes,  they  will  be  able  to  prepare  their  work  without  any 
difficulty.  In  addition,  as  has  been  the  practice  for  a  certain 
time  in  Italy,  the  young  blind  should  be  able  to  profit  from 
the  help  of  seeing  companions  their  own  age  in  their  reading 
assignments,  in  discussions  of  texts,  in  the  use  of  various 
instruments,  in  work  material,  etc.,  and  in  taking  part  in  extra- 
curricular affairs  with  them.  In  turn,  the  young  seeing  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  profit  from  the  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion and  should  enjoy  along  with  their  blind  companions  free 
entrance  to  museums,  theaters,  athletic  fields,  etc.  Since 
they  will  be  in  such  close  contact  at  school  and  at  the  institu- 
tion, both  the  blind  and  the  seeing  will  undoubtedly  wish  to 
continue  their  relationships  outside  of  the  classroom.  The 
blind  will  eagerly  join  the  various  athletic,  social,  political  and 
religious  organizations  of  their  seeing  friends.  As  a  result 
they  will  give  less  attention  to  their  own  problems  and  will 
develop  other  interests.  When  they  are  among  other  blind 
they  will  seem  more  mature,  having  acquired  through  these 
richly  varied  experiences  a  greater  capacity  for  occupying 
themselves  at  some  task  which  may  be  advantageous  to  them 
and  to  their  more  unfortunate  brothers. 

We  should  now  consider  what  requirements  an  institu- 
tion should  meet  in  order  to  prepare  the  young  blind  for 
manual,  vocational  (trade) ,  or  industrial  work;  to  do  this  the 
institutions  must  have  technical  and  professional  schools.  In 
these  schools  a  satisfactory  stock  of  tools  is  a  most  important 
factor;  the  cultural  and  theoretical  problems  themselves  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  practical  application,  which,  for 
the  blind,  is  entirely  different.  Even  the  most  simple  tools 
should  be  carefully  studied  so  that  they  will  fit  the  particular 
sensory  conditions  of  the  apprentice.  The  apprentice  himself 
should  undergo  an  extensive  supervised  training  period  in  tool 
usage.  That  is  the  reason  why  such  schools  should  be  or- 
ganized within  special  institutions  which  employ  specially 
trained  teachers. 

Until  recently  no  more  than  the  traditional  vocations  of 
the  blind  were  expected  of  the  group:  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  carpets,  chairs,  etc.     For  some  time  now  new  voca- 
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tions  have  gained  considerable  popularity;  unfortunately  this 
tendency  has  not  progressed  as  far  as  it  might. 

These  special  schools  offer  an  excellent  location  for  re- 
search centers  investigating  new  vocations  which  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  blind.  Such  centers  should  meet  two  re- 
quirements: they  should  be  adapted  to  blind  workers  and 
should  correspond  to  technical  progress  and  market  demands. 
If  such  a  center  does  not  exist,  these  institutions  face  the  risk 
of  preparing  artisans  or  workers  who  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
their  outmoded  products. 

I  know  that  in  France  and  in  England  and  in  other  coun- 
tries lists  have  been  made  of  new  vocations  open  to  the  blind. 
This  is  already  an  encouraging  step  towards  new  research  and 
new  studies  concerning  adaptations  which  must  be  made.  It 
also  indicates  an  opportunity  to  create  research  and  orienta- 
tion centers  near  or  within  professional  institutions;  the  young 
people  who  attend  these  institutions  will  provide  technicians 
engaged  in  such  research  with  valuable  experimental  data. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  offering  only  mechanical 
vocations  to  the  blind;  some  thought  can  be  given  also  to 
more  specialized  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  render 
service — those,  for  example,  of  stenotypists,  radiotechnicians, 
and  switchboard  operators. 

For  that  reason,  then,  organizations  for  the  blind  should 
have,  in  addition  to  these  centers  located  near  technical  insti- 
tutions, agents  specially  prepared  to  visit  offices,  factories, 
workrooms  in  search  of  employment  for  the  blind. 

In  these  institutions — actually  apprentice  workrooms — 
there  should  be  a  fine  sense  of  co-operation  between  the  blind 
and  seeing.  We  should  rest  assured  that  manual-mechanical 
work  is  not  degrading  to  the  blind.  Every  worker  finds  that 
in  the  accomplishment  of  even  the  most  humble  task,  self- 
satisfaction  is  a  coefficient  of  superiority.  For  the  blind  it  is 
an  indispensable  factor  in  their  life  and  morale  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  them  seem  so  pleasant  and  amiable  to  the  seeing. 

We  must  therefore  make  it  possible  for  young  seeing 
students  to  attend  these  professional  institutions  for  the 
blind;  in  this  way  blind  students,  like  their  friends  who  are 
preparing  for  liberal  careers,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
entering  into  extracurricular  activities  of  the  seeing. 
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In  this  type  of  institution  it  is  extremely  important  that 
candidates  be  given  psychotechnical  exams  so  that  they  may 
be  wisely  directed  into  suitable  vocations.  These  tests,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  based  entirely  on  psychometrics  used  with 
the  seeing,  for  the  factors  which  constitute  the  personality 
of  a  blind  adolescent  could  lead  to  error  if  certain  reactions 
of  the  subject  were  interpreted  as  they  are  for  the  seeing. 

The  final  word  on  professional  orientation  material  for 
the  pupil  should  be  left  to  the  intuitive  sense  of  the  director; 
it  is  he  who  has  helped  to  awaken  the  personality  of  the  child 
in  the  elementary  classes,  then  has  presided  over  his  attempts 
at  normalization.  The  importance  of  individual  differences 
is  very  great  among  the  blind,  and  we  should,  in  conclusion, 
keep  such  a  factor  in  mind;  it  is  clear  that  all  the  blind  are 
not  endowed  with  an  aggressive  spirit,  nor  with  sufficient 
willpower  nor  adaptability  to  allow  them  to  take  part  as  a 
group  in  normal  life. 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  blind  as  well 
as  for  the  seeing,  the  goal  of  education  is  the  same;  to  give 
to  the  student  a  complete  and  harmonious  personality. 

For  the  less  gifted  there  should  be  a  slower  and  different 
academic  education  with  prolonged  supervision  and  aid.  The 
number  of  retarded  pupils  will  grow  smaller  as  education 
continues  to  interest  itself  in  the  character  of  the  blind  pupil 
and  to  train  him  to  make  effective  use  of  his  own  resources. 
Chairman 

Madam  Dr.  Romagnoli,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  a 
very  interesting  presentation  of  your  subject.  Madam  Ro- 
magnoli has  insisted  on  the  importance  of  co-operation  with 
seeing  blind  persons.  She  has  also  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  place  of  guidance  and  to  formal  testing  programs.  And 
these  three  points  are,  I  think,  extremely  important — points 
which  I  am  sure  will  eventually  be  adequately  solved,  at  least 
in  the  large  countries. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Kaphakis,  Greece 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  contribute  a  few  words  to  this  discussion 
and  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
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my  country.  I  remember  now  what  Dr.  Allen  told  me  four 
years  ago  while  I  was  at  Perkins,  He  said,  "It  is  strange 
that  Greece,  the  motherland  of  honor,  should  take  life  and 
help  from  other  countries."  It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  true, 
because  without  the  aid  we  receive  primarily  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  much 
for  our  blind.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation.  Our  country,  while 
being  far  from  socially  undeveloped,  is  faced  with  special 
economic  difficulties.  Still  it  is  not  economically  underde- 
veloped; it  is  simply  economically  over-exerted. 

The  work  for  the  blind  in  Greece  started  in  1 907  with  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind  which  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  music  and  some  training  in  the  so-called 
traditional  arts  for  the  blind.  The  school,  however,  did  not 
change  very  much  the  condition  of  the  blind.  The  year  1946 
marked  the  beginning  of  more  support  and  wider  work  for 
the  blind  in  my  country.  That  year,  through  the  personal 
interest  of  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  then  blind  welfare  specialist 
in  Greece,  and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Rufus  Mather,  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  the  Greek  Lighthouse 
was  founded  in  Athens.  It  was  so  designed  as  to  be  a  center 
of  an  organization  for  blind  youth  which  in  co-operation  with 
the  Ministry  of  Welfare  and  the  Foreign  Organization  for  the 
Blind  would  decide  about  the  general  policy  of  the  welfare 
and  education  of  the  blind  in  Greece. 

The  first  concern  for  the  organization  in  Greece  was  to 
set  up  a  Printing  Shop  for  the  production  of  braille  books  and 
other  appliances  for  the  blind.  The  Printing  Shop  was  donated 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  since 
1949  has  supplied  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  with  school 
books  and  braille  magazines.  The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
also  established  workshops  for  blind  workers  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  adult  blind. 

In  that  same  year  (1946)  another  organization  was 
founded  in  New  Hampshire  of  the  United  States  by  Greek 
people  to  help  the  blind  in  their  native  country.  And  may  I 
here  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  Dr.  Farrell  because  it  was 
through  his  encouragement  that  this  organization  came  into 
existence.  Perkins  Institution  had  offered  two  two-year 
scholarships  for  blind  students  from  Greece  to  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  organization.  Two  other  blind  students  came  from 
Greece  with  the  two  for  Perkins.  They  went  to  the  Agri- 
cultural School  for  the  Blind  in  New  Hampshire.  When  the 
four  boys  returned  to  Greece  in  1 949,  the  New  Hampshire 
organization  started  the  Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Athens.  The  School  was  meant  to  be  an  experimental  one, 
but  now  has  been  working  very  successfully  for  three  years. 
If  anyone  would  like  to  know  more  about  this,  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  any  information  I  can  at  another  time. 

In  1950,  a  new  School  for  the  Blind  was  established  in 
Salonica.  The  funds  for  establishing  this  school  were  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  it  was  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Welfare.  This  School  in  the  three  years  of  its  sponsoring  has 
made  remarkable  progress,  but  the  head  of  the  School,  Miss 
Mel  rope  Petsangouraki,  is  here  and  can  tell  you  more  about 
its  work. 

Some  months  ago  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  inaugur- 
ated a  new  department  which  is  to  render  special  services  to 
the  blind  of  Greece.  The  building  contains  a  library,  study- 
room,  recreational  hall,  and  training  workshop.  The  blind 
gather  there  and  meet  with  sighted  persons  whom  we  invite 
for  this  purpose  and  make  friends  who  can  help  them  when 
they  need  their  assistance.  The  study  rooms  are  used  by  the 
blind  students  who  are  able  and  want  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. They  have  the  library  from  which  they  can  take  books 
and  read,  and  they  have  also  volunteers  who  read  to  them. 
We  have  a  number  of  blind  boys  and  girls  who  take  language 
studies  both  in  the  English  Institute  and  the  French  Academy. 
This  year  they  took  their  examinations  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful. They  came  first,  or  among  the  first,  with  their 
sighted  comrades. 

Recently  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  taken  an  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  about  a  month  ago  a  decision 
of  the  Ministry  provided  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 
The  blind  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  all  examinations  in  the 
universities,  and  they  can  enter  any  Gymnasium  they  want 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  can  pass  the  examinations.  We 
hope  also  that  with  the  formation  of  a  special  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  Minister  of  Welfare  that  we  will  soon  be  able 
to  promote  the  general  condition  of  the  blind  in  my  country. 
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Chairman 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Kaphakis  very 
much  for  his  interesting  talk  to  us. 

In  Greece,  the  education  of  the  blind  has  developed  com- 
paratively recently,  but  it  is  clear  from  what  Mr.  Kaphakis  has 
told  us  that  it  has  already  led  to  very  satisfactory  results,  and 
I  am  sure  we  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Workers  for  the 
Blind  Relief  and  particularly  Mr.  Kaphakis  himself,  who,  I 
know,  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  development  of  that 
work.  And  I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  wish  him  and  his 
colleagues  all  possible  success  in  the  future. 
M.  Henri,  France 

Mr.  Henri  wishes  to  ask  Mr. Kaphakis  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  a  little  more  information  about  the  founding 
of  the  School  in  Athens. 
Mr.  Kaphakis 

Now,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  Agricultural  School  for  the 
Blind  was  meant  to  be  an  experimental  school  in  which  to 
weigh  the  possibilities  of  the  blind.  We  find  that  agricultural 
courses  are  well  suited  for  the  blind.  In  our  School,  we  teach 
primarily  poultry  raising,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  provide  any  other  education.  We  teach  also  mathematics, 
reading,  writing,  bookkeeping,  and  an  element  of  political 
economy.  We  invite  also  experienced  teachers  to  speak  to 
our  students  so  that  they  will  receive  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. Now  it  seems  to  me  that  agricultural  occupations  improve 
very  much  not  only  the  difficult  adjustment  of  the  blind  but 
their  intellectual  ability,  too. 
Mr.  Sorel,  Haiti 

Asks  Mr.  Kaphakis  if  some  people  have  already  left  the 
Farm  School  and  if  so  whether  they  have  been  able  to  make 
practical  economic  use  of  the  training  which  they  gained  there. 

Mr.  Kephakis 

We  have  already  five  graduates.  We  give  them  about 
three  hundred  pullets  at  graduation.  That  means  that  they 
have  an  establishment,  and  they  are  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Allen,  United  States 

This  question  to  Mr.  Kephakis  of  Greece  is  about  agri- 
culture for  the  students.      I  would  like  to  know  if  they  use 
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very  much  machinery  in  student  agriculture.     And  also,  what 
method  do  they  use  for  blind  people  to  learn  to  keep  a  straight 
row  while  they  are  plowing, 
Mr.  Kephakis 

As  I  told  you  before,  our  main  course  is  poultry  raising 
and  in  poultry  raising  our  students  do  use  machinery,  electric 
incubator  and  electric  brooder,  but  of  course,  they  need  the 
assistance  of  some  sighted  person  to  read  the  thermometer. 
We  don't  do  any  plowing.     Is  that  an  answer  to  your  question? 

I  would  like  to  ask  Madam  Romagnoli,  who  comes  from 
a  country  where  schools  for  the  blind  are  numerous  and  well 
organized,  what  trades,  aside  from  the  traditional  work- 
shop trades,  are  found  to  be  most  practicable  for  the  average 
blind  pupil. 

Madam  Romagnoli 

For  women,  machine  knitting  is  still  the  most  successful 
occupation,  but  for  men  there  is  woodwork,  weaving,  and 
metal  work  which  is  very  popular  in  Italy. 

RESOLUTION 
VI 

The  Needs  in  Continued  General  Education  for  Blind  Youth 

The  Conference  feels  that  in  countries  where  formal  edu- 
cation terminates  at  a  fixed  age  there  should  be  opportunity  for 
continued  training  in  general  education  which  will  provide  cultural 
development  as  well  as  industrial  skills.  Many  blind  boys  and 
girls  will  become  home  supporters  or  home  makers.  They  should 
be  trained  to  fulfill  these  functions. 

Schools  for  the  blind  should  train  girls  in  home  making  and 
care  of  children,  and  boys  in  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  find 
work  in  open  industry  in  the  communities  in  which  they  will  have 
their  homes.  The  objective  of  all  countries  should  be  to  train 
blind  boys  and  girls  to  be  able  to  take  their  places  in  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

The  Conference  feels  that  schools  for  the  blind  should  con- 
tinue their  general  education  program  to  a  point  where  their 
graduates  are  equipped  to  attain  that  objective. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  while  blind  persons, 
especially  the  older  ones,  enjoy  the  companionship  created  by  a 
common  disability,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  integrate  blind 
persons  in  the  seeing  community.  It  was  further  suggested  that 
organizations  for  the  blind  should  understand  this  attitude  and 
should  seek  primarily,  not  to  keep  blind  persons  within  their  own 
activities,  but  to  encourage  them  to  seek  social  outlets  with  seeing 
people. 
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(RESOLUTION  VI  —  Continued) 

The  Conference  is  aware  that  this  calls  for  education  of  the 
seeing  public  to  learn  to  know  blind  people,  and  to  understand 
that  they  should  be  accepted  not  for  what  they  have  lost  but  for 
what  they  can  give. 

The  Conference  feels  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  schools 
to  train  their  youth  to  this  way  of  life  and  that  its  responsibility 
is  not  over  at  a  specified  age  when  transfer  is  made  to  the  sheltered 
shop.  Emancipation  from  this  pattern  is  being  increasingly  pro- 
vided for  the  gifted  as  outlined  in  another  resolution.  It  must 
be  expanded  to  include  all  blind  youth  capable  of  earning  their 
way  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  there  be  a  program  of 
research  into  new  opportunities  of  work  for  blind  people,  including 
work  in  services,  trade  and  industry  for  the  city  dwellers  and  in 
agricultural  pursuits  for  country  dwellers. 

SEVENTH  WORK  SESSION 
Wednesday  Morning,  July  30,  1952 
Chairman:  Mr.  J.  Laansma,  Bartimeus  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
The  Netherlands 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  to 
learn  to  live  in  a  world  which  is  not  their  own.  It  takes  a 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  years  and  years  before  he  can  speak 
properly  though  he  needs  no  aid  for  communication  with 
his  companions.  With  fingers  and  gestures  he  can  give  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts  easier  and  more  efficiently  than  with 
his  lips.  But  at  school  it  is  not  allowed.  He  has  to  learn  to 
live  among  people  who  can  hear  and  speak.  The  blind  boys 
and  girls,  too,  cannot  live  their  own  lives.  They  move  in  a 
seeing  world  and  under  continual  control  of  sighted  persons. 
Their  attitude  must  be  normal.  They  must  behave  perfectly, 
and  most  seeing  people  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  all  of 
the  problems  in  social  life  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

At  school,  we  teach  geography,  physics,  history  and  per- 
haps a  little  about  social  life,  but  too  little.  Our  pupils  have, 
of  course,  to  learn  much  and  it  takes  many  years  to  finish 
their  education.  Then  comes  the  big  step  into  the  seeing 
world  when  they  realize  that  there  are  all  these  difficulties 
and  if  a  blind  youth  is  not  prepared  sufficiently  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  it  may  become  a  catastrophe.  Fortunately,  we  can 
help  him,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Karterud  will  tell  us  important 
things  about  this. 


The  Social  Needs  of 
Blind  Youth  in  a  Seeing  World 

Halvdan  Karterud 

Director,  Dalenoff  Skole  for  Blinde 

Trondheim,  Norway 

When  educating  blind  youth,  it  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  study  each  individual  case  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. Just  like  the  seeing,  blind  individuals  are  equipped 
very  differently  both  physically  and  intellectually.  Therefore 
the  educator  should  avoid  to  treat  them  collectively.  He 
should  try  and  help  each  pupil  to  overcome  his  special  diffi- 
culties and  also  to  discover  and  evolve  his  special  talents. 

It  is  hard  to  teach  blind  youth  never  to  neglect  the 
great  importance  of  normal  behaviour.  Owing  to  their  sight- 
lessness, their  power  of  sound  imitation  is  very  restricted, 
and  because  they  cannot  fully  observe  the  unattractiveness 
of  abnormal  gestures,  etc.,  they  often  simply  do  not  realize 
that  "blindisms"  and  other  bad  manners  cause  disharmony  in 
the  seeing  world.  Therefore  the  educator  must  always  be 
alert  and  never  tire  of  teaching  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
details  of  every  kind  relating  to  good  behaviour. 

A  very  effective  means  to  this  end  is  the  amateur  pro- 
duction of  suitable  plays.  That  kind  of  instruction  strongly 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher — 
the  regisseur — will  get  hundreds  of  educational  chances  of 
every  kind.  In  a  pleasant  way  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate 
the  voices  and  speech  of  his  "actors,"  and  also  develop  their 
literary  taste  and  understanding.  Their  manners  and  posi- 
tions may  be  corrected,  their  power  of  orientation  and  free- 
dom of  movement  developed,  and  they  will  feel  happy  and 
confident. 

Good  instruction  in  dancing  is  also  highly  recommended 
as  a  means  of  social  education. 

Because  there  are  a  thousand  seeing  persons  to  one 
blind,  a  blind  youth  will  always  appear  unusual  in  the  seeing 
world.  When  a  sighted  man  happens  to  meet  him,  he  will 
generally  pity  him,  or  he  will  feel  embarrassed,  and  not  know 
how  to  conduct  himself.  Blind  youth  should  be  taught  how 
to  accept  such  daily  trials.     They  should  not  isolate  them- 
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selves  or  brusquely  refuse  the  unneeded  help,  which  is  very 
often  offered  them  by  wellmeaning  people.  They  should 
stop  unpleasant  questions  by  taking  the  initiative  themselves 
and  trying  to  make  useful  contacts  in  a  natural  way. 

Blind  youth  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  a  modern  so- 
ciety all  human  beings  are  dependent  upon  each  other.  But 
they  should  also  realize  that  owing  to  their  special  handicap 
they  will  always  be  in  need  of  more  everyday  assistance  than 
the  average  person.  They  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
qualify  themselves  for  being  able  to  give  a  little  more  than 
the  average.  They  should  try  and  meet  every  situation  in 
good  spirits  and  do  their  best  to  encourage  the  people  around 
them.  Then  the  seeing  will  find  them  attractive  and  will 
gladly  render  them  the  services  they  need  without  any  bitter 
taste  of  pity. 

The  importance  of  stimulating  and  teaching  blind  youth 
to  find  their  way  as  far  as  possible  without  guides  is  very 
great.  It  will  strengthen  their  self-reliance  and  wellbeing 
to  know  that  they  are  able  to  go  where  and  when  they  like, 
within  certain  limits.  Going  alone  to  shops,  offices,  restau- 
rants, etc.,  they  will  much  easier  make  valuable  personal 
contacts,  and  the  seeing  will  be  impressed  with  their  courage 
and  abilities.  The  danger  of  accidents  is  less  than  generally 
believed.  Blind  persons,  wherever  they  go,  are  accustomed 
to  being  careful.  They  will  ask  for  assistance  when  needed, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  injured. 

Blind  youth  should  be  given  opportunity  to  associate 
with  seeing  youth  and  to  make  lasting  friendships  outside  the 
residential  schools.  If  possible,  they  should  also  take  part 
in  club  work  together  with  seeing  youth,  according  to  their 
individual  interests.  They  may,  for  instance,  be  members  of 
singing  societies,  music  bands,  chess  clubs,  rowing  clubs  and 
so  on.  Their  seeing  friends  will  keep  them  closer  to  the 
seeing  world  and  introduce  them  into  circles  correspondent 
to  their  education. 

Blind  youth  should  be  stimulated  to  develop  special  in- 
terests and  hobbies  while  at  school.  Even  a  pupil  of  inferior 
intelligence  may  have  some  special  talents  which,  when  culti- 
vated, may  be  of  considerable  value  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  around  him.     A  blind  person  will  be  more  welcome 
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in  the  seeing  world  if  he  is  able  to  contribute  to  family  and 
club  entertainment  by  playing,  singing,  reciting,  etc.  It 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  young  student  will  regularly 
receive  a  decent  sum  of  pocket-money.  Preferably  that 
money  should  not  be  given  out  for  nothing,  but  earned  by 
work  of  any  kind.  During  their  last  study  years,  blind  youth 
of  good  character  may  be  given  opportunity  to  live  in  private 
families  like  seeing  students,  in  order  to  be  more  adjusted 
to  normal  life. 

In  many  countries  schools  for  the  blind  co-operate  with 
schools  for  the  seeing  in  the  professional  education  of  blind 
youth.  One  of  the  consequences  of  such  arrangements  is 
that  seeing  youth  and  seeing  teachers  learn  to  estimate  the 
qualifications  of  blind  youth  correctly.  The  blind  competing 
with  the  seeing  will  be  prepared  to  do  so  not  only  while  at 
school,  but  also  later  on,  when  applying  for  work.  Further- 
more, they  feel  happy  being  able  to  pass  the  same  examina- 
tions as  seeing  students. 

Modern  technical  facilities  are  indispensable  to  the 
blind  who  want  to  compete  with  seeing  youth.  Therefore, 
the  school  should  endeavour  to  give  them  the  very  best  tech- 
nical equipment  and  thoroughly  teach  them  how  to  use  it 
most  effectively. 

Listening  to  radio  may  be  of  great  value  when  the  pro- 
grammes are  carefully  selected  and,  if  necessary,  prepared, 
for  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  avoid  planless  and  passive 
listening.  Artistic  broadcasts  are  not  equivalent  to  living  arts; 
therefore,  the  school  should  not  neglect  to  take  the  young 
students  to  concerts  and  theatrical  performances. 

Blind  youth  should  be  taught  never  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  blindness.  They  should  not  be  afraid  of  using  their 
special  methods  where  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
It  is  better  to  do  a  thing  in  one's  own  way  than  to  be  dependent 
upon  others.  Why  should  a  blind  person  waste  time  in  wait- 
ing-rooms, trains  or  busses  instead  of  using  that  time  for 
reading  or  writing? 

It  is  often  necessary  to  strengthen  self-reliance  in  blind 
youth.  They  are  often  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to 
be  assisted  too  much  in  doing  everyday  things  and  are  not 
given  opportunity  to  acquire  the  routine  they  need  to  learn. 
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Therefore,  in  school  life  they  should  never  be  given  more 
help  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand  the  demands  should  be  adapted  to  individual  abilities 
and  should  not  exceed  these. 

The  public  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  educated  to 
accept  the  blind  as  normal  citizens  of  varying  value,  just  like 
other  people,  so  that  they  will  have  their  chance  to  earn  a 
normal  living  by  honest  work. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  tell  you  how  we  are  trying  to 
educate  the  public  to  accept  the  blind  in  Norway.  In  almost 
every  community  throughout  the  whole  country  the  League 
of  Norwegian  Blind  has  organized  small  associations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  consisting  of  seeing  persons  interested 
in  the  blind.  At  present  we  may  have  more  than  700  such 
associations,  their  number  of  members  varying  from  about 
10  to  about  200.  Each  association  has  the  duty  of  arranging 
public  entertainments  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  at  least  once 
a  year  in  order  to  collect  money  and  promote  the  understand- 
ing and  social  acceptance  of  the  blind.  In  doing  this,  the 
associations  are  assisted  by  blind  travelling  secretaries,  who 
are  paid  by  the  League  of  Norwegian  Blind,  and  most  of  the 
programmes  are  performed  by  blind  persons:  speakers,  musi- 
cians, singers  and  so  on.  More  often  there  are  also  small 
exhibitions  of  products  made  by  the  blind. 

At  the  end  of  September  every  year  the  League  of  Nor- 
wegian Blind  broadens  the  propaganda  by  arranging  a  so- 
called  "week  for  the  blind"  throughout  the  country.  During 
that  week  there  is  at  least  one  really  big  radioprogramme 
performed  by  blind  persons.  Most  newspapers  have  inter- 
views or  articles  relating  to  the  blind;  there  are  exhibitions, 
concerts,  etc.,  and  thousands  of  seeing  boys  and  girls  from 
the  schools  offer  the  public  a  little  bunch  of  artificial  daisies, 
called  "autumn  flowers."  About  400,000  inhabitants,  which  is 
Vs  of  the  population  of  Norway,  buy  these  flowers  every  year. 
The  League  of  Norwegian  Blind  also  considers  it  im- 
portant to  offer  lectures  by  blind  persons  to  the  high  schools 
for  teachers,  engineers,  medical  students,  etc.  The  League 
also  offers  lectures  to  the  training  school  for  blind  youth 
in  order  that  the  pupils  may  get  in  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  the  blind  organization,  get  information  and  advice  from 
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them  and  in  that  way  become  interested  in  their  own  league. 

In  Norway  there  are  about  2,700  blind  persons,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  about  600  of  them  are  really  capable  of 
working.  Out  of  these  600  about  100  blind  persons  are  at 
present  working  in  factories  on  the  same  salary  basis  as  their 
sighted  companions,  while  many  others  have  made  their  way 
competing  with  the  seeing  in  other  branches.  We  think  this 
shows  a  fairly  good  result  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  educate 
the  public,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
Chairman 

Mr.  Karterud,  we  thank  you  for  your  interesting  and  im- 
portant paper.  You  have  treated  the  subject  in  an  excellent 
way  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  many  questions  and  much 
discussion  about  it.     We  will  now  hear  from  Madame  Henri. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 
Madame  Henri,  France    (as  translated  from  French  by  John 
Jarvis) 

Madame  Henri  said  that  since  the  education  of  blind 

youth  is  to  lead  to  definite  results  as  its  objective,  she  thinks 

that  before  any  resolutions  are  framed  in  the  discussion  groups 

this  morning  it  would  be  well  if  someone  were  to  say  a  little 

about  the  needs  of  blind  women.     In  this  field  also,  which  is 

very  specialized  there  are  already  experiments  which  are  aimed 

at  the  development  of  normal  life  among  blind  women  and 

girls.      Most  blind  boys,  whatever  their  difficulties,  end  up 

with  a  fairly  normal  social  and  even  family  life,  but  almost 

all  blind  women  are  condemned,  in  France,  to  a  life  without 

marriage.      It  is  true  that  an  increasing  number  of  them  do 

marry,  but  even  now  they  represent  a  very  small  percentage 

of  the  total  number  of  blind  women  and  Madame  Henri  feels 

that  there  always  will  be  large  numbers  who  remain  alone  and 

isolated  from  the  intimacies  of  family  life.     Yet,  she  says, 

some,  thanks  to  their  intellectual  ability,  moral  qualities  and 

physique,  could  easily  lead  a  normal  life  of  wives  and  mothers 

in  society,  but  they  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that, 

simply  because  they  are  blind.     But  blindness  does  not  stifle 

either  the  sensitiveness  or  the  instincts  of  a  woman — those 

instincts  of  tenderness  and  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make 

the  best  wife  and  mother  and  homemaker.    Blind  women  know 
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this  very  well.  They  know  it  and  they  suffer  from  it.  It  is 
true  that  in  very  many  cases  they  hide  their  suffering  deep 
within  themselves  behind  a  smile  and  behind  a  calm  and  con- 
fident deportment.  But  behind  all  that  there  is  a  fund  of  very 
deep  suffering  and  grief  leaving  in  many  cases  very  serious 
consequences.  Madame  Henri  says  she  asks  us  to  excuse  her 
for  any  indiscretion  she  may  have  made  in  lifting  the  veil 
which  conceals  this  problem  so  often,  but  she  would  draw  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  differences  between  the  real 
feelings  of  the  blind  woman  and  what  she  shows  on  the  sur- 
face are  often  so  great  that  they  seriously  damage  her  health, 
on  some  occasions  she  has  known  blind  women  whose  char- 
acter has  been  upset  and  some  blind  women  have  gone  as  far 
as  lunacy  or  even  death  before  of  this  distress  within  them. 
And  she  says  before  one  is  able  to  solve  a  problem,  one  must 
quite  frankly  take  all  the  data  one  finds  to  determine  the 
solution.  And  it  is  a  matter  for  educators  of  the  blind  and 
other  blind  welfare  officials,  and  also  for  the  public,  to  be 
warned  of  the  real  situation  so  that  they  can  think  about  it 
objectively  and  try  to  do  something  constructive  about  it. 

It  is  true  that  very  many  seeing  women  do  not  marry, 
but  their  opportunities  for  social  life  and  for  professional  life 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  blind.  They  can  much 
more  easily  assume  responsibilities  of  all  kinds  which  allow 
them  the  right  outlet  for  their  own  instincts  and  qualities. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  competent  blind  musicians,  shorthand 
typists,  physiotherapists  and  so  on  who  are  women,  but  there 
are  also  a  great  number  of  blind  women  who  have  very  serious 
economic  difficulties,  and  very  limited  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment. In  France,  at  any  rate,  the  best  jobs  usually  go  to  the 
men,  simply  because  the  men  are  more  likely  to  have  de- 
pendents in  their  families.  Blind  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  often  condemned  to  be  just  someone  extra  in 
another  person's  home  or  to  go  into  special  homes,  group 
homes,  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  would  really  be  necessary. 

In  France  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
to  tackle  this  problem  at  least  on  the  training  side.  Not  only 
because  it  is  felt  to  be  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sensory  training,  but  also  because  the  maximum  attention  to 
this  problem  of  preparing  blind  women  for  life  in  a  seeing 
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world  does  give  them  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  enjoy 
life  in  that  world.  It  helps  them  not  only  to  remain  extra 
persons  in  someone  else's  home,  but  to  run  their  own  homes 
competently,  however  limited  their  size  or  economic  resources. 
Many  blind  women  now,  thanks  to  this  training,  can  receive 
their  friends  into  their  homes,  provide  them  with  meals, 
generally  give  them  the  hospitality  they  would  expect  from 
seeing  persons. 

There  are  also  very  good  economic  reasons,  whatever  the 
ultimate  employment  of  the  blind  woman  will  be,  for  insisting 
on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  groundwork  training  in  such  mat- 
ters as  dressmaking,  hand  sewing  and  machine  sewing.  Ma- 
dame Henri  gave  a  concrete  example  of  a  woolen  dress  which 
in  the  shops  of  Paris  would  cost  six  thousand  francs,  but  for 
which  the  material  would  cost  only  two  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred, and  therefore,  the  blind  woman  who  could  make  that  up 
herself  would  save  three  thousand,  five  hundred  francs.  Not 
only  that  but  she  would  spend  only  half  the  time  in  cutting 
out  that  dress  and  sewing  it  up  that  she  would  spent  if  she  had 
to  knit  a  jumper  to  be  a  substitute  for  that  woolen  dress. 

Finally,  Madame  Henri  drew  attention  to  the  employ- 
ment value  of  machine  sewing,  and  she  quoted  the  example 
of  a  French  industrialist  who  had  been  studying  time  and 
motion  methods  study  in  America,  and  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  machine  sewing,  even  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  carried  on  in  factories,  the  sense  of  touch  and  manual 
dexterity  are  a  good  deal  more  important  than  the  visual 
element.  It  requires,  of  course,  careful  training,  and  one 
must  be  able  to  handle  one's  materials,  needle  and  all  the 
other  accessories  and  so  on,  perfectly,  but  Madame  Henri 
thinks  that  In  time  a  greater  number  of  blind  women  will  be 
absorbed  into  this  form  of  employment,  and  even  when  they 
are  not,  all  of  these  domestic  arts  will  be  very  important  to 
their  life  in  a  seeing  world. 
Mr.  Davis,  United  States 

We  heard  a  very  fine  paper  this  morning,  as  we  have 
heard  others  in  the  past  few  days,  outlining  our  educational 
program  for  blind  youth.  I  doubt  if  there  is  very  much  disa- 
greement with  regard  to  the  objectives  that  have  been  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time.     I  am  just  a  little  concerned,  how- 
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ever,  and  I  think  it  might  be  of  some  value  to  representatives 
and  delegates  here  if  we  could  give  just  a  little  bit  of  time  to  the 
discussion  of  how  we  might  meet  these  high  objectives  that 
we  hope  to  attain  in  the  education  of  blind  youth.  We  heard 
this  morning  about  adjusting  our  blind  students  to  the  sighted 
world,  and  we  also  heard  the  paper  that  was  read  in  regard 
to  physical  education  and  how  we  feel  it  necessary  for  the 
entire  personnel  of  a  school  or  a  class  to  feel  responsible  for 
the  posture  and  physical  welfare  of  their  pupils.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  propose  that  we  devote  a  little  time  in  our 
discussion  here  or  to  suggest  to  our  work  groups  this  morning 
that  they  give  some  thought  as  to  how  we  can  accomplish  the 
objectives  as  we  have  heard  them  presented. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Karterud  about  the  type  of 
teachers  required  in  schools  for  the  blind  to  reach  the  ob- 
jectives we  have  been  talking  about  from  day  to  day.  And 
to  be  more  specific,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  relationship  of 
sighted  teachers  and  blind  teachers  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
if  we  are  to  do  the  things  we  are  talking  about.  Certainly 
I  would  want  to  be  the  first  to  say  that  we  should  have  some 
blind  teachers  in  a  school  for  the  blind;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  rather  strongly  that  we  cannot  have  too  many  blind 
teachers  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  who  come  to  our 
schools. 

Mr.  Karterud 

I  should  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Davis  that  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  best  to  have  some  blind  teachers  and  some  see- 
ing teachers,  but  the  seeing  teachers  should  be  in  the  majority. 
In  my  School,  we  have  eight  teachers  and  one  Director  for 
the  School.  Out  of  these,  there  are  two  blind  teachers  and 
six  seeing  teachers.  It  is  my  experience  that  we  can  help 
each  other.  The  blind  teachers  may  better  understand  the 
pupils  and  may  give  them  something  that  the  seeing  cannot; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  seeing  can  give  much  to  the  blind 
teachers  and  the  students.  And  I  think  that  through  col- 
laboration among  seeing  and  blind  teachers  such  as  there 
is  in  our  own  School,  we  learn  from  the  seeing  teachers  and 
the  seeing  teachers  say  that  they  learn  from  us. 
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RESOLUTION 
VII 

The  Social  Needs  of  Blind  Youth  in  a  Seeing  World 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  great  importance  of  inte- 
grating blind  boys  and  girls  into  their  communities,  and  feels  that 
for  pupils  of  all  ages  schools  for  the  blind,  and  indeed  all  services 
on  their  behalf,  should  be  a  bridge  between  the  blind  and  seeing 
world. 

Parents  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  participate  in 
this  work. 

During  school  years,  to  teach  blind  pupils  the  continuing  and 
widening  demands  of  daily  living  in  a  seeing  world,  there  should 
be  frequent  contacts  with  seeing  children  and  opportunities  to  visit 
the  homes  of  seeing  children.  In  social  activities  with  the  seeing, 
care  should  be  taken   to  avoid  the  formation  of  "blind  islands." 

Visitors  should  be  welcomed  into  our  schools,  particularly 
workers  with  the  adult  blind  and  other  persons  whose  interested 
co-operation  will  later  be  of  assistance  to  the  blind. 

It  is  recommended  that  sex  education  be  included  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

Opinion  differed  on  the  desirability  of  having  partially  sighted 
and  blind  children  in  the  same  school. 


EIGHTH  WORK  SESSION 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  30,  1952 

Chairman:  Mr.  Sayad  A.  Fattah,  Education  of  the  Handicapped, 
Ministry  of  Education,  Egypt 

I  am  very  much  honored  to  be  the  chairman  of  this  ses- 
sion to-night.  May  I  thank  the  Organizing  Committee  for 
selecting  me  for  this  work.  The  speaker  at  this  session  is 
our  distinguished  Conference  Chairman,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 
lam  sure  that  his  long  experience  in  this  field  as  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  one  of  the  leading  schools  for  the  blind, 
will  enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  which  is  vitally  important 
particularly  for  those  who  are  working  as  advisors  and  adminis- 
trators. The  co-operation  of  the  staff  of  a  school  as  a  team 
working  together,  a  community  with  one  goal,  would  give 
truly  a  wholesome  school  life  which  we  really  need  in  our 
special  education.  May  I  call  on  our  Chairman,  Dr.  Farrell, 
to  speak  to  us  on  "The  Co-operation  of  Teaching,  Nursing 
and  Domestic  Staffs." 


The  Co-operat-ion  of  Teaching,  Nursing 

and  Domesi-ic  Staffs 

Gabriel  Farrell 

Director  Emeritus,   Perkins   Institution 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me — ^The  Co- 
operation of  Teaching,  Nursing  and  Domestic  Staffs,  is  one  on 
which  it  is  hard  to  be  definite  or  profound  even  though  It 
presents  problems  which  are  complex  and  perplexing  to  the 
heads  of  all  residential  schools.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  problem  varies  in  each  school  because  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  temperaments  of 
the  individuals  involved.  In  a  small  school  co-operation  is 
not  difficult  because  the  same  persons  often  perform  in  more 
than  one  of  the  categories;  a  house  mother  also  acts  as  nurse 
or  a  teacher  as  house  master,  while  in  large  institutions  there 
may  be  so  many  in  each  group  that  there  develops  a  sort  of 
caste  system  where  one  group  feels  it  would  be  demeaning 
to  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  work  of  a  lower  group — 
the  cook  who  refuses  to  peel  potatoes  or  the  teacher  who 
objects  to  making  her  bed. 

The  problems  are  there,  however,  and  their  solution  is 
the  secret  of  a  co-operative  school.  Sailors  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
divide  all  vessels  into  two  classes.  One  is  either  a  happy 
ship  or  a  mad  house.  The  latter  is  where  no  one  pulls  to- 
gether and  where  members  of  the  ship's  crew  are  at  odds 
one  with  another.  The  former  is  one  in  which  all  work 
together,  thus  varying  tasks  are  subordinated  to  a  common 
goal  which  rises  above  conflict  and  personal  glory.  The  same 
is  true  of  schools. 

Strangely  enough,  the  failure  to  attain  a  happy  ship  is 
frequently  due  to  one  of  two  persons — either  an  underling, 
who  below  decks  is  boring  from  within  and  upsetting  the 
crew;  or  the  head  of  the  ship,  who  on  the  bridge  is  not  clear 
as  to  what  he  expects  of  the  crew  and  has,  thereby,  lost  their 
loyalty.  Elimination  of  the  source  of  trouble  below  decks  is 
easier  than  removing  it  at  the  top.  The  disturbing  underling 
can  always  be  dismissed  by  a  strong  chief,  but  a  disturbed 
leader  often  has  to  be  endured  by  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

To  follow  that  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  logical  con- 
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elusion  that  co-operation  among  staff  members,  barring  the 
occasional  disturbing  underlings,  depends  largely  upon  the 
head  of  the  school.  But  in  these  days  the  problem  is  not  as 
simple  as  that.  The  best  of  chiefs  cannot  always  secure  the 
persons  with  whom  he  can  work  co-operatively,  or  more  often, 
on  assuming  leadership  he  inherits  staff  members  who  have 
no  desire  to  co-operate.  The  key  person,  however,  is  the 
head  master,  the  superintendent  or  the  director. 

A  co-operative  staff  is  the  desire  of  all  heads  of  schools 
and  there  must  be  in  the  experiences  of  many  men  and  women 
some  fundamental  rules  leading  to  success  because  on  the 
whole  most  of  our  schools  are  happy  working  organizations 
made  up  of  persons  eager  to  serve  and  ready  to  play  their 
parts  in  the  scheme  of  things.  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this 
paper,  I  was  told,  because  for  twenty  years  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  school  where  all  who  visited  seemed  to  sense  a  happy 
and  co-operative  spirit,  but  I  suspect  the  real  reason  was  that 
no  longer  being  an  active  head  I  could  speak  without  fear 
of  reprisals  from  my  staff.  There  is  still,  however,  the  hazard 
of  disagreement  with  those  actively  in  charge  of  schools,  for 
in  trying  to  set  down  some  fundamental  principles  for  attain- 
ing a  co-operative  staff  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  the  head 
master's  prime  responsibility.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  not  even  an  archangel  in  person  can  succeed  with- 
out all  involved  playing  their  respective  parts  and  being 
desirous  of  co-operation. 

The  fundamental  principles  that  I  have  in  mind  are  five, 
and  these  apply  to  all  categories  of  service — teaching,  nurs- 
ing, domestic  and  maintenance  staff  members.  They  are 
means  to  be  used  by  an  employer  in  organizing  a  staff  so 
that  its  members  can  work  together,  each  in  his  respective 
field  but  with  full  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  other  co-workers.  These,  however,  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  understood  for  we  are  not  seeking  domina- 
tion but  co-operation.  That  means  sharing  and  accepting 
responsibility  by  all  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise. 

1 .  Selection.  The  first  step  in  securing  a  co-operative 
staff  is  to  select  the  right  people.  Starting  a  new  school 
would  be  easier  than  inheriting  an  old  one  with  a  fixed  per- 
sonnel, some  of  whom  are  set  in  their  ways  and  determined 
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not  to  change.  That,  however,  is  often  a  challenge — to  win 
old  workers  to  new  ways.  In  filling  vacancies,  care  can  be 
exercised  in  selecting  people  who  will  work  not  only  effi- 
ciently by  themselves  but  effectively  with  others.  In  en- 
gaging a  teacher  of  mathematics,  the  first  consideration  is, 
of  course,  a  command  of  his  subject,  but  almost  as  important 
is  his  understanding  that  in  your  school  he  is  first  teaching 
boys  and  girls  and  second  arithmetic  and  algebra.  In  select- 
ing a  nurse,  she  should  be  well  trained  in  modern  health 
methods,  but  I  would  sacrifice  a  little  of  that  for  a  warm 
affectionate  nature  and  for  a  person  who  will  not  feel  that 
children  get  ill  just  to  make  work  for  her,  and  who  is  ready 
to  minister  to  all  who  need  her  care  in  a  friendly  way  and 
with  good  cheer.  These  points  apply  to  all  professional 
workers,  remembering  that  in  a  residential  school  they  all 
have  to  live  together  and  often  that  ability  is  more  important 
than  professional  skills. 

When  it  comes  to  domestic  and  maintenance  workers 
in  these  days,  at  least  in  our  country,  perfection  flies  out  of 
the  window.  We  have  to  take  whom  we  can  get  and  hold 
onto  them  as  long  as  we  can.  In  America  there  is  little  choice 
in  this  area  of  service  and  scarcity  has  forced  the  substitution 
of  machines.  Dish  washing  machines  reduce  drudgery  and 
the  electric  kitchen,  vacuum  cleaners  and  modern  methods 
of  maintenance  require  less  help  and  attract  better  people. 
Perhaps  as  important  as  selection  of  the  right  personnel  is 
the  provision  of  good  equipment  in  the  school,  the  shop  or 
the  kitchen.  The  right  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  right  people 
make  for  a  happy  and  co-operative  staff. 

2.  Definition  of  duties.  The  best  of  personnel  with 
perfect  tools  need  to  know  clearly  what  their  jobs  are.  This 
calls  for  what  we  call  job  analysis;  that  is,  the  work  the 
persons  are  expected  to  do  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
defined.  Many  of  the  snags  in  co-operative  working  are  due 
to  the  failure  of  persons  involved  to  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them.  Overlapping  into  another's  field  causes 
friction,  or  a  no  man's  land  between  assigned  areas  leaves 
important  work  undone. 

Job  analysis  calls  for,  first,  a  clear  set-up  of  the  whole 
program  showing  the  chain  of  authority,  listing  jobs  and  indi- 
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eating  their  relationship.  Second,  each  job,  be  It  director, 
teacher,  or  janitor,  should  be  defined  and  explained  to  the 
persons  involved.  When  this  is  done,  each  person  employed 
knows  exactly  what  is  expected  of  him  and  his  relationship 
to  his  fellow  worker.  Then  it  is  the  employer's  task  to  be 
sure  that  the  worker  knows  how  to  perform  his  duties  and 
to  see  that  he  fulfills  them. 

3.  Training.  This  is  very  essential  in  these  days  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  inadequately  trained  workers,  be 
they  gardeners  or  geometry  teachers.  There  was  a  time  when 
if  you  hired  a  secretary,  you  could  be  sure  that  she  could 
type.  There  is  some  doubt  of  that  now.  A  story  that  went 
the  rounds  in  Washington  during  the  War  when  it  was  so 
difficult  to  get  typists,  and  where  to  meet  Civil  Service  re- 
quirements a  test  had  to  be  passed  before  employment,  related 
that  candidates  for  typing  positions  were  shown  a  refrigerator, 
a  vacuum  cleaner  and  a  typewriter,  and  if  when  asked  which 
was  a  typewriter  the  right  choice  was  made  they  were  im- 
mediately engaged.  Of  course,  that  situation  may  not  exist 
in  Europe.  At  any  rate,  many  schools,  and  particularly  ours, 
find  it  hard  to  secure  persons  trained  in  our  techniques.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  some  form  of  training. 

Teachers  may  secure  training  at  such  centers  as  our 
Perkins-Harvard  course  or  similar  courses  in  other  countries 
which  require  a  year  of  residence.  Or  they  may  be  trained 
while  teaching  through  such  a  program  as  that  offered  by 
the  College  of  Teachers  in  England.  For  most  of  our  schools, 
however,  much  of  the  training  is  acquired  through  working 
under  supervision,  or  by  what  we  call  "on  the  job"  training. 
How  the  training  is  provided  depends  on  the  facilities  of  the 
school.  The  essential  fact  is  that  well  selected  people  with 
good  tools  and  sound  skills  need  also  in  our  field,  specialized 
training  in  the  techniques  required  to  teach  blind  children 
or  even  to  work  understandingly  with  them  as  nurses,  house 
mothers,  etc.  And  it  is  our  job  to  provide  that  training  if 
we  are  to  have  a  well  qualified  staff. 

4.  Supervision.  The  factors  already  described  are  im- 
portant, but  supervision  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  good  relationship  between  staff  members  and  the  ad- 
ministration.    On  how  this  is  done  depends  largely  whether 
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or  not  a  co-operative  spirit  is  developed  and  maintained.  Su- 
pervision does  not  mean  spying,  watching  for  mistakes  to 
correct  or  putting  on  pressure  for  more  work.  Supervision 
is  the  administrator's  way  of  knowing  that  all  gears  in  the 
machine  are  meshed  and  that  the  whole  job  thereby  is  run- 
ning smoothly.  Done  in  the  right  spirit,  the  worker,  profes- 
sional or  menial,  welcomes  guidance  and  assurance  that  he  is 
doing  his  part  well  or  can  be  shown  how  to  do  it  better. 

Good  supervision  does  not  mean  directing  every  move 
of  the  worker.  While  it  is  good  policy  to  visit  both  shops 
and  classrooms  often  enough  to  show  your  interest,  there  are 
other  ways  of  keeping  informed  of  what  is  going  on.  There 
may  be  written  reports  and  stated  conferences.  At  Perkins 
I  required  a  monthly  written  report  from  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Librarian,  the 
Workshop  and  School  Department  heads.  These  form  a 
record  of  current  activities  and  a  comparison  with  former  years. 

Conferences  are  more  personal  and  perhaps  more  valu- 
able for  sensing  the  spirit  of  the  staff  and  learning  how  their 
departments  are  functioning.  Some  schools  and  social  insti- 
tutions have  frequent  full  staff  meetings,  especially  at  the 
professional  level.  To  me  they  have  seemed  to  be  a  waste 
of  much  professional  time  as  frequently  the  problems  are  of 
interest  only  to  a  few  and  sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  delve 
into  personal  matters  with  one  individual  in  the  presence  of 
others.  At  Perkins  I  followed  this  schedule  of  conferences 
and  I  cite  them  merely  to  point  out  one  form  of  supervision. 

1 .  A  fuii  staff  meeting  one  Monday  afternoon  a  month. 
Here,  matters  of  policy  were  set  forth  and  new  projects  out- 
lined. Frequently  a  head  of  a  department  interpreted  his 
objectives  or  a  speaker  from  outside  spoke  of  new  educa- 
tional or  social  procedures. 

2.  Once  a  month  the  cottage  house  mothers  met  to 
discuss  house  problems  or  the  Bursar  told  of  purchasing,  of 
supplies  available,  reviewed  food  costs,  etc.  Frequently  we 
were  more  concerned  with  low  per  capita  reports  than  with 
high  because  they  might  indicate  inadequate  feeding.  I 
might  state  here  that  Perkins  houses  its  250  pupils  in 
twelve  cottages  each  with  its  own  kitchen  and  dining  room 
and  that  pupils  and  staff  eat  the  same  food  together.     This 
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is    a    big    factor    in    morale    for    both    teachers   and    pupils. 

3.  On  another  Monday  afternoon  of  the  month  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Personnel.  This  is  made 
up  of  the  staff  specialists  who  are  interested  in  the  well  being 
of  the  pupils  as  individuals  with  special  problems.  The  prin- 
cipal, representing  the  academic  interests,  the  psychometrist, 
who  had  made  intelligence  and  achievement  tests,  the  psy- 
chiatric social  worker,  who  knew  the  family  background,  the 
school  nurse  in  the  health  area  and  the  specialists  in  physio- 
therapy and  speech  correction.  At  these  meetings  problems 
of  individual  children  who  were  having  difficulty  in  the  cot- 
tage or  the  classroom  were  discussed  and  all  these  experts 
tried  co-operatively  to  work  out  a  procedure  or  to  make  ad- 
justments to  smooth  the  way  for  these  children.  Teachers 
or  house  personnel  involved  were  frequently  called  before 
the  group  so  that  there  would  be  a  complete  picture.  To  my 
thinking,  this  type  of  conference  has  a  double  value — it  inte- 
grates the  work  of  the  specialists  and  it  gives  the  pupils  the 
benefit  of  their  combined  thinking. 

4.  The  fourth  Monday  afternoon  was  reserved  for  two 
meetings  which  only  indirectly  concern  the  staff  but  should  be 
cited  to  make  our  scheme  complete.  These  are  meetings  of 
the  Boys'  and  the  Girls'  Councils  which  are  separate  because 
of  our  traditional  segregation  policy.  Here  the  pupils,  through 
elected  representatives,  have  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
Director,  to  discuss  problems  and  often  to  present  ideas  for 
the  good  of  the  school.  These  are  most  helpful  conferences 
which  I  recommend  to  schools  without  such  pupil  represen- 
tation. 

This  scheme  seems  to  take  care  of  all  the  Monday  after- 
noons of  the  month,  so  you  may  ask  what  we  do  Monday 
mornings.  These,  believe  it  or  not,  are  also  filled  with  series 
of  weekly  conferences.  These  conferences,  however,  are 
personal  and  brief.  On  a  half  hour  schedule,  except  for  the 
Principal  and  the  Bursar,  who  have  an  hour,  the  Director  met 
with  the  head  of  each  department  to  discuss  immediate 
problems,  to  give  instructions  for  new  projects  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  them  to  bring  to  the  head,  matters  in  which 
they  wished  his  counsel.  In  addition  to  the  two  persons  men- 
tioned, conferences  were  held  with  the  Dean  of  Boys,  Dean 
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of  Girls,  School  Nurse  or  Physician,  Social  Worker,  Librarian, 
head  of  the  Workshop  and  the  Howe  Press.  These  brief  con- 
ferences gave  opportunity  to  talk  about  matters  of  interest 
only  in  the  individual  areas  and  were  our  way  of  avoiding 
the  waste  of  professional  time  in  full  staff  conferences  to 
which  reference  was  made  at  the  opening  of  this  section. 

5.  Responsibility.  I  have  made  this  factor  in  securing 
a  co-operative  staff  last  because  it  is  the  most  important. 
You  will  not  get  full  co-operation  from  persons  in  whom  you 
do  not  have  confidence  and  you  will  not  hold  competent  peo- 
ple unless  you  make  them  feel  that  they  have  responsibility 
for  at  least  their  section  of  the  whole  project. 

No  head  of  a  school,  however,  can  delegate  all  of  his 
responsibility  for  thereby  he  would  be  shirking  his  duty,  but 
he  can  share  it  with  persons  in  whom  he  has  confidence  and 
he  must  let  department  heads  feel  that  the  responsibility  for 
their  sections  of  the  school  is  in  their  hands.  This  makes 
for  co-operative  team  work.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  delegated  responsibility  is  only  for  the  area 
of  work  of  each  department  head  and  gives  no  right  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  another  department.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  authority  cannot  be  spread  horizontally,  it  can 
only  be  extended  vertically  and  from  the  top  downward. 
Even  as  the  strong  chain  of  authority  works  from  the  head 
to  those  under  him,  so  there  should  be  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility leading  upward  to  the  top,  where  both  full 
authority  and  final  responsibility  must  always  rest. 

These  are  some  factors  which  I  feel  will  lead  to  a  co- 
operative staff  and  a  good  working  relationship.  But  it  is 
only  a  pattern  which  may  be  altered  and  must  be  applied  to 
different  conditions.  A  small  school  will  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  make  separate  categories  of  work.  One  person  may 
have  to  cover  several  areas  of  activity,  but  this  need  not 
invalidate  the  spirit  of  working  together  for  a  common  end. 
Perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  that  is  the  answer — the  building 
up  of  a  spirit  of  readiness  to  do  one's  best  for  the  common 
task  in  which  all  are  engaged.  This  will  reduce  friction, 
eliminate  jealousy  and  promote  co-operation.  But  there  must 
be  direction  and  incentive  for  this  and  these  must  come  from 
the  head  of  the  school  if  he  wants  to  command  a  happy  ship. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TALKS 
Senor  J.  M.  Bruned  Zamora,  Spain 

The  training  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  Spain 
Is  excellent.  In  the  first  place,  a  prospective  teacher  com- 
pletes his  college  degree  in  a  reputable  college  or  university; 
the  same  degree  which  is  completed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
seeing,  and  receives  the  same  certification  as  the  teacher  of 
the  seeing.  Then  this  prospective  teacher  has  a  two  months' 
course  in  Education  of  the  Blind.  After  the  two  months' 
course  he  must  do  practice  teaching  of  the  blind,  under  college 
supervision,  for  one  year  before  he  is  ready  to  teach. 

In  schools  for  the  blind  there  are  Faculty  meetings  once 
each  month.  At  these  meetings  all  problems  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  are  discussed.  A  teacher  in  a  School 
for  the  Blind  is  required  to  submit  a  lesson  plan  each  day  to 
the  Director  of  the  school.  This  plan  is  submitted  prior  to  the 
day  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  If,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
teacher  violates  the  plan,  or  does  not  carry  it  out  in  some 
degree,  he  must  report  his  violation  to  the  Director  of  the 
school  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  at  the  end  of 
each  day  one  pupil  in  a  class  makes  a  report  to  the  Director 
of  the  school  as  to  the  activities  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
classroom  during  that  day.  A  different  pupil  in  each  class 
reports  each  day. 

Once  each  year  the  Directors  of  all  the  schools  in  Spain, 
and  there  are  four  schools,  meet  in  the  city  of  Madrid  with 
the  General  Director  of  Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  General 
Director  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  is  a  blind  person  himself, 
and  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  political  influence.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Chief  Director  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  is  appointed  is  that 
the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Spain  recommends 
three  persons  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  selects  one  of  the  three  people. 

As  there  are  activities  outside  of  school  hours  the  schools 
employ  people  who  are  in  their  latter  years  of  college,  seeing 
people,  to  aid  the  students  in  recreation,  and  In  becoming 
well-adjusted  socially.  These  college  students  have  certain 
hours  during  which  they  do  this  type  of  work  with  the  blind 
pupils  so  that  it  does  not  Interfere  with  their  college  work. 
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The  college  student  who  does  this  type  of  work  receives  for 
it  his  board,  room,  clothing  and  four  hundred  pesos  each 
month,  which  is  about  two  American  dollars.  The  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  Blind  in  Spain  receive  higher  salary  than 
the  teachers  for  the  sighted  in  Spain.  All  of  the  domestic 
help  are  sighted  and  they  are  all  women  and  they  must  take 
training  courses  in  cooking  and  so  forth.  And  finally  the 
teachers  do  not  live  inside  the  school;  they  live  outside  and 
the  college  students  give  all  the  aid  to  the  pupils  in  the  school 
outside  of  classroom  hours. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  United  States 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference:  Rather  than 
to  trespass  on  any  of  the  property  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Farrell, 
I  would  like  to  consider  only  two  phases  of  activities  outside 
of  school  hours  for  our  pupils  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

These  two  factors  are  of  extreme  importance  to  me, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren outside  of  school  hours.  Personal  grooming  and  eating 
habits.  We  are  under  the  Cottage  Plan  the  same  as  Dr.  Far- 
rell. A  Cottage  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  building  which 
houses  33  students,  1  Housemother,  3  teachers,  1  cook  and  1 

maid. 

As  for  personal  grooming,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
training  in  this  particular  with  the  blind  because  on  so  many 
occasions  they  may  appear  slovenly  when  they  do  not  know  it. 
Many  of  the  pupils  when  they  come  to  us  from  rural  districts, 
are  still  in  favor  of  the  Saturday  night  bath.  So  we  have  to 
inculcate  into  them  the  idea  of  a  bath  each  day  and  cleanli- 
ness all  the  time:  clean  teeth,  their  hair  parted,  their  nails 
properly  manicured,  and  so  forth.  And  it  is  so  necessary  as 
they  become  older  during  their  school  life  to  teach  them 
which  color  matches  which  color,  regardless  of  whether  they 
can  see  the  color  or  not,  that  makes  no  difference.  I  used  to 
have  a  friend  who,  when  in  America  the  red  postage  stamp 
was  a  two-cent  stamp  and  the  green  was  one,  was  always 
getting  the  colors  of  those  stamps  confused,  but  he  never  did 
get  the  colors  confused  in  matching  his  clothes,  his  ties  and 
socks  and  so  forth.  And  with  the  girls,  as  I  said  to  a  group 
today,  we  take  the  utmost  pains  in  training  them  in  personal 
grooming.      In  each  girls'  Cottage  we  have  a  complete  set 
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of  the  equipment  used  in  a   Beauty  Parlor  so  that  the  girls 
will  learn  how  to  use  these  things  and  how  to  appreciate  them. 

Now  as  to  eating  habits,    I   am  afraid  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  teach  a  blind  person. 

In  our  Primary  Building  we  begin  to  teach  the  children 
to  eat  properly  with  a  spoon  only.  After  they  leave  the 
Primary  Building,  or  shortly  before  they  leave,  we  let  them 
eat  some  things  with  a  fork,  and  then  after  they  leave,  when 
they  are  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  they  begin  eating  with 
knife  and  fork.  But  we  must  keep  after  them  constantly  and 
that  is  why  we  have  in  our  Cottage  dining  room,  and  there  is 
a  dining  room  to  each  Cottage,  one  teacher  or  Housemother 
who  sits  at  the  head  of  each  dining-table.  There  are  eight  peo- 
ple who  eat  at  the  dining-table  and  if  we  do  not  have  enough 
supervisors  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  tables,  we  take  a  pupil 
who  has  partial  vision  and  he  does  very  well  at  this  job. 
We  do  not  make  this  training  a  disciplinary  one  because  that 
would  not  do  at  all.  If  a  child  is  persistent  in  bad  manners 
at  the  table,  the  teacher  will  give  him  a  private  lecture,  but 
will  not  discipline  him  at  the  table. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  to  my  mind  these  two  factors, 

personal   grooming  and  eating  habits,  are  just  as   important 

to  the  future  of  a  blind  child  as  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 

Physiology,  Medicine  or  anything  else. 

RESOLUTION 
VIII 
The  Co-operation  of  Teaching,  Nursing,  and  Domestic  Staffs 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  great  importance  of  having 
the  best  possible  type  of  teachers  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
blind  or  seeing.  The  selection  of  staff  should  primarily  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  character,  ability  and  professional  qualifications. 
Blind  and  seeing  teachers  should  receive  the  same  remuneration 
for  similar  reponsibilities. 

It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  house- 
mothers' salaries  which  are  understood  to  be  inadequate  in  many 
cases.     An  increase  in  salary  would  attract  superior  people. 

Closest  co-operation  between  teaching  and  household  staffs 
is  essential  if  the  requisite  sense  of  security  for  the  pupils  is  to 
be  attained.  For  this  purpose,  regular  staff  conferences  are 
important. 

Senior  pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
solution  of  problems  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

To  serve  our  pupils  most  effectively,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  teacher's  responsibility  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  classroom. 
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NINTH  WORK  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning,  July  31,  1952 

Chairman:  Brother  Theophaan,  St.  Henjieus  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  The  Netherlands 

It  is  a  great  honour  for  me  to  be  the  Chairman  of  this 
morning's  session  of  our  Conference,  especially  for  the  fact 
that  the  paper  will  be  read  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Pierre 
Henri,  Professor  of  the  Institute  National  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
of  Paris.  All  of  us  know  that  Prof.  Henri  Is  an  expert  in  all 
that  is  done  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Today  he  will  lecture  about  the  co-operation  that  should 
exist  between  the  school  for  the  blind  and  the  parents  of 
blind  children,  and  also  the  co-operation  of  the  school  with 
the  authorities — it  may  be  those  of  the  community  or  of  the 
state — that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  blind. 

Already  a  great  many  times  we  have  heard  it  expressed 
in  the  sessions  and  discussions  of  our  Conference  that  there 
should  be  a  good  contact  between  our  blind  pupils  and  the 
world  of  the  seeing;  that  our  young  blind  children  should  stay 
at  home  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  family  gives  the  best  sur- 
roundings for  the  education  of  the  blind  child.  Many  times 
it  has  been  expressed  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  blind  child  could  visit  normal  schools  for  seeing  children. 
And  I  think  that  is  right.  Each  time  it  was  stressed,  however, 
that  these  things  only  could  be  possible  if  the  parents  of  blind 
children  really  do  know  how  to  educate  their  blind  children 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  a  blind  boy  or  girl 
in  a  school  for  seeing  children  if  the  staff  of  that  school  does 
not  know  how  to  work  with  these  children. 

As  for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  their  families, 
I  think  that  I  am  on  the  safe  side  if  I  say  that  90%  of  the 
parents  of  blind  children  in  Holland — and  I  think  not  in 
Holland  alone — are  really  not  able  to  do  this  properly.  And 
as  for  the  teachers  of  seeing  children  in  our  country,  I  think 
that  they  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  you  asked  them  to  take 
a  blind  child  in  their  schools.  So,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
parents  should  be  taught  how  to  educate  their  children,  and 
the  teachers  must  be  shown  how  to  work  with  these  children 
in  their  classrooms. 
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It  is  even  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of  our  coun- 
try's population — and  perhaps  I  may  say:  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  seeing  world — should  be  taught  that  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  blind  needs  changing  very  badly.  Most  people 
only  have  compassion  for  the  blind  and  they  do  not  know  that 
a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  only  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  handicap  and  that 
with  proper  education  and  training  this  boy  or  girl  may  be 
able  to  take  a  place  in  society  as  well  as  their  own  seeing  sons 
or  daughters.  There  is  still  a  lot  to  do  in  this  field  of  work 
and  therefore  I  am  glad  that  Prof.  Pierre  Henri  is  to  give  us 
some  advice  and  to  show  us  some  ways  as  to  how  we  can  do 
more  for  our  blind  children. 

I  kindly  ask  Prof.  P.  Henri  to  read  his  paper. 


School,  Adminisf-raf-ive  and  Family  Co-operation 
in  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth 

Pierre  Henri 

Professor,  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 

Aveugles,  Paris 

Translated  by  Patricia  A.  Carle 
I 

The  subject  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  through 
necessity  very  closely  connected  with  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  blind.  There  are  certain  obvious 
differences  in  the  latter  from  country  to  country.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact,  moreover,  that  in  certain  countries  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  follows  no  unified  plan.  Therefore,  the 
statements  and  conclusions  made  here  may  not  be  accepted 
by  all  as  universal  truths.  On  one  hand,  they  shall  represent 
an  already  existent  reality;  on  the  other,  they  shall  represent 
an  ideal  toward  which  to  strive. 

The  need  for  constant  co-operation  between  school  and 
public  services  and  also  between  school  and  family  is  based 
upon  the  following  three  fundamental  principles: 

1.  The  personality  development  of  a  blind  youth  is  af- 
fected as  much  by  the  opinion  which  the  sighted  have  of 
blindness  and  by  their  general  behavior  towards  the  blind  as 
by  the  immediate  effects  of  blindness  itself. 

2.  Since  the  blind  child  must  face  parental  restraints 
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early  in  his  life  and  since  his  placement  in  an  institution  al- 
ways depends  more  or  less  on  an  administrative  decision,  his 
future  may  be  influenced  by  the  impressions  which  his  parents 
and  various  administrative  officials  have  already  formed  on 
blindness.  It  is  generally  conceived  that  such  a  condition 
has  paralyzing  effects  and  that  the  solutions  which  they  might 
attempt  to  bring  about  would  consist  of  a  kind  of  protection 
and  assistance  rather  than  a  reorganization  of  personality. 

3.  Naturally  a  school  for  the  blind  should  be  completely 
informed  of  all  the  needs  of  blind  children.  If,  according  to 
a  statement  made  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  it  is  true  that  "the 
education  of  the  blind  involves  the  education  of  the  sighted," 
it  Is  the  duty  of  a  school  for  the  blind  to  contact  all  those  on 
whom  the  future  of  its  pupils  depends. 

The  specialist  in  this  field  should  be  familiar  with 
those  phases  of  the  child's  life  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  his  school  career  —  that  is,  "before,"  "during"  and 
"after"  entrance  into  school  —  for  the  following  reasons: 
"before,"  so  that  the  candidate's  possible  success  may  not  be 
marred  beforehand;  "during,"  so  that  his  admission  may  not 
be  delayed  by  routine,  parental  ignorance  or  scepticism; 
"after,"  so  that  the  student,  upon  leaving  the  school,  may 
come  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  adjustment. 

11 

Before  taking  up  the  areas  in  which  co-operation  of 
school,  parents  and  administration  proves  itself  indispensable 
and  profitable,  let  us  call  to  mind  briefly  who  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  disturbing  influences  which  blindness  might 
have  on  personality  development  if  not  controlled,  and  of  the 
results  which  can  be  obtained  through  a  preventive  and 
remedial  educational  program.  They  may  be  classified  as 
follows: 

].  Those  who  should  already  be  informed:  all  agents 
of  public  and  social  services  and  especially  the  social  workers 
of  these  organizations,  who  are  directly  associated  with  clients 
of  the  service;  school  medical  inspectors,  particularly  those 
responsible  for  ophthalmological  care;  all  school  social 
workers;  social  workers  of  large  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, or  of  commercial,  agricultural  or  industrial  firms,  who 
frequently  make  home  visits  as  part  of  their  work;  educators 
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of  normal  or  abnormal  children  (other  than  the  visually  handi- 
capped) . 

2.  Those  who  require  further  information:  the  parents 
(primarily  the  mother)  of  a  child  with  a  serious  visual  handi- 
cap (but  not  necessarily  total  blindness);  instructors  in 
schools  where  a  child  with  a  handicap  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  admitted  either  temporarily,  pending  admission  to  a 
school  for  the  blind,  or  for  a  longer  period,  to  take  part  in  an 
integrated  educational  plan  for  the  sighted  and  the  blind. 

The  means  of  approaching  administrative,  health  and 
school  officials  are  quite  well-known:  distribution  of  pam- 
phlets; recorded  visits  to  institutions;  lectures;  films;  articles 
in  publications  strictly  connected  with  the  above  categories; 
courses  on  blindness  and  the  blind  in  Schools  of  Social  Service 
and  in  Schools  of  Teacher  Training.  This  plan  is  similar  to 
the  plan  intended  for  the  general  public,  but  it  is  of  a  more 
technical  nature. 

An  additional  factor  must  be  included  for  parents:  the 
classic  pamphlet  on  the  needs  of  pre-school  blind  children; 
home-teacher  visits;  summer  institutes  for  mothers  (such  as 
those  held  in  a  certain  number  of  American  institutions) . 

Ill 

The  first  area  in  which  the  co-operation  of  school,  ad- 
ministration and  family  is  considered  necessary  is  that  which 
involves  registration  of  the  handicapped  child  and  school 
guidance. 

Three  factors  often  prevent  the  child  from  receiving  the 
education  due  him: 

1.  Parental  attitudes,  which  consist  first  of  all  of  a 
denial  of  the  handicap,  then  of  "overprotection."  One  such 
type  of  denial  is  the  belief  in  an  eventual  cure,  with  its  corol- 
lary, the  feeling  that  the  undertaking  of  a  special  education  is 
unnecessary.  Overprotection  has  for  its  immediate  effects 
a  fear  of  contact  with  other  children,  a  fear  of  separation, 
manifested  particularly  when  there  is  question  of  placing  the 
child  in  a  residential  school  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  home. 

2.  The  consoling  and  expectant  attitude  of  certain  doc- 
tors who  entertain  false  hopes  of  recovery,  and  who,  because 
of   insufficient  documentation,  do  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
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the  question  of  health  and  the  question  of  education. 

3.  The  bewilderment  of  administrative  officials  when 
faced  with  special  cases,  and  their  inertia,  especially  true  in 
rural  districts,  when  they  are  insufficiently  informed. 

When  at  last  the  family  becomes  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  the  child,  school  selection  is  often  carried 
out  unwisely:  certain  pupils  who  will  eventually  become  blind 
are  admitted  to  classes  for  amblyopic  children,  while  a  large 
number  of  the  latter  category  still  crowd  our  classes  for  the 
blind.  Some  students  who  show  signs  of  good  general  apti- 
tude or  of  remarkable  musical  talent  are  sent  to  small  schools 
offering  only  elementary  grades  and  manual  workshops;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  pupils  maintained  at  great  expense  in 
schools  well-equipped  for  the  teaching  of  music  and  for 
training  in  the  general  vocations  would  make  more  progress 
in  schools  geared  to  their  abilities. 

It  often  seems  that  educational  registration  and  guidance 
are  purely  a  legal  and  administrative  matter  (application  for 
schooling  as  required  by  a  declaration  of  blindness:  legal 
aid  granted  to  parents  of  handicapped  children,  in  addition 
to  maintenance  scholarships  in  the  schools,  as  is  now  done 
in  France) .  However,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
the  efficacy  of  these  administrative  measures  may  suffer. 
Once  a  child  has  been  referred  to  the  proper  agencies,  the 
school  should  be  directly  referred  to  his  family,  whatever  the 
age  of  the  child.  By  "school"  we  do  not  necessarily  mean 
"such  and  such  an  institution,"  but  a  "competent  pedagogical 
organization." 

Perhaps  we  might  consider  the  following  principles  for 
satisfactory  school  guidance: 

1.  First  of  all,  a  wide  definition  of  those  children  en- 
titled to  a  special  education;  and  also  substitution  of  the  idea 
of  "visual  handicap"  for  the  idea  of  "blindness"  not  only  for 
emotional  reasons  (blindness  being  a  more  or  less  frightening 
term)  but  also  for  the  practical  reason  of  knowing  how  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  candidates. 

Social  legislation  now  makes  a  distinction  between  "total 
blindness"  and  "practical  blindness,"  with,  moreover,  con- 
siderable variation  in  its  definition  of  practical  blindness  (com- 
pare, for  example,  the  American,  English  and  French  defini- 
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tions) .  Wherever  the  legal  definition  seems  too  narrow, 
there  should  be  provision  for  widening  it  to  meet  educational 
purposes.  This  has  been  done  in  France  and  in  England, 
where  two  definitions  exist. 

2.  Every  child  filling  such  a  definition  of  visual  defi- 
ciency should  be  referred  to  a  "School  Orientation  Center," 
which  will  handle  the  classification  of  various  types  of  visual 
handicap  and  the  selection  of  special  cases  (characterized  by 
poor  general  health,  other  sensory  or  motor  abnormalities, 
mental  deficiency) . 

The  psychometric  study  of  candidates,  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  this  selection,  would,  moreover,  prove  very 
worthwhile  at  a  later  date.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
school  have  the  medical  and  social  histories  of  the  child  prior 
to  his  admission,  for  hurried  interviews  of  the  child  and  his 
parents  at  the  time  of  admission  are  often  very  unsatisfactory. 
Only  the  co-operation  of  school,  medical  and  administrative 
officials  would  permit  the  establishment  of  a  medical  history 
file  open  to  any  person  concerned  with  the  handicapped  child. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  family-administration 
relations  during  a  child's  residence  in  a  special  school. 

The  trimestrial  reports  which  are  sent  to  the  family  on 
the  health  and  progress  of  the  child  are  in  general  dry,  unin- 
teresting and  frequently  reduced  to  a  mere  listing  of  grades 
and  brief  evaluations.  More  complete  reports  are  yet  to  be 
desired: 

1 .  As  concerns  school  and  parents — to  inform  and  ad- 
vise parents  on  the  value  and  purpose  of  various  disciplinary 
measures  in  use  at  the  present  time;  to  keep  them  informed 
of  new  developments  in  vocational  placement  conditions  (out- 
dated or  inaccessible  trades,  new  openings,  prerequisites  for 
the  latter,  etc.) ,  to  suggest  vacation  activities  (discouragement 
of  sedentary  practices  and  radio  listening;  reading  sugges- 
tions); to  introduce  them  to  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
school  through  school  bulletins  or  annual  reports;  to  stimulate 
co-operation  with  and  active  participation  in  the  Parents' 
Association. 

2.  As  concerns  parents  and  school — to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  parents  on  the  child's  behavior  at  home  and  on 
his  reactions  to  various  changes  in  the  family  environment. 
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The  most  successful  means  of  achieving  this  seem  to  lie 
in  frequent  and  friendly  interviews  with  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  child. 

A  close  relationship  should  also  exist  between  school  and 
administrative  officials  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  child 
in  school,  for  school  reports  of  the  student's  work  may  serve 
as  a  prognosis  of  vocational  success.  More  meaningful  and 
valuable,  perhaps,  are  the  contacts  which  the  school  should 
maintain  with  the  establishments  which  offer  further  training 
to  the  new  graduate  (apprentice  workshops,  employers  of 
any  kind),  and  also  with  recent  graduates  and  alumni  groups 
wherever  they  may  be  located.  The  greatest  profit  which  the 
school  can  gain  here  is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  its 
programs  and  methods. 

Conciusion 

It  is  clear  that  a  school  for  the  visually  handicapped 
cannot  function  alone.     Its  activities  must  be  widespread. 

In  conclusion  we  should  consider  a  most  important  ques- 
tion: Which  school  official  should  be  held  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  above  relationships  between  school,  family 
and  administration?  The  director?  The  social  worker?  The 
principal,  if  the  director's  position  is  strictly  of  an  administra- 
tive nature?  No  universal  reply  exists,  for  several  factors 
must  be  considered:  organization  of  the  institution,  integrity 
of  the  person  involved,  and  also  value  of  the  program  itself. 
What  is  essential,  however,  is  that  the  teaching  staff  be  con- 
sulted and  informed  at  all  times;  that  the  relations  between 
school  and  family  extend  beyond  the  administrative  office. 
(Questionnaires  should  be  sent  out,  studied  and  followed  up 
during  the  student's  actual  school  career  and  not  be  filed 
away  in  musty  cabinets!) 

Experience  has  proven  that  direct  parent-teacher  rela- 
tions are  not  to  be  underestimated.  Parents  will  often  confide 
more  fully  in  the  teachers  than  in  the  director  of  an  institu- 
tion, especially  if  their  child  thinks  highly  of  his  teacher. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALK 

Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Marlow,  South  Africa 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  order  to  con- 
fine myself  to  a  five  minutes'  talk  on  a  subject  like  this,  one 
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can  touch  on  only  the  more  important  points,  I  think,  and  I 
am  therefore  going  to  confine  my  remarks  to  two;  one  in 
connection  with  the  relation  between  the  school  and  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  other  in  connection  with  the  relation  between 
the  school  and  the  parents. 

I  think  that  one  might  group  the  authorities  with  which 
the  school  comes  into  contact  into  three  divisions. 

(1  )  First  of  all,  there  are  those  authorities  concerned 
mainly  with  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils.  They  are 
usually  local  authorities  and  are  usually  the  ones  which  have 
in  some  way  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  training  of  the 
children,  and  therefore  they  are  very  important.  In  South 
Africa  we  find  these  are  the  people  with  whom  some  direct 
contact  must  be  made  by  the  School;  and  I  should  like  to 
advocate  something  which  you  all  probably  do,  something 
which  we  have  found  very  helpful,  and  that  is  to  make  that 
contact  not  only  in  a  formal  but  in  a  personal  way.  Where- 
ever  distance  is  not  too  great  I  have  gone  myself  to  interview 
the  secretaries  of  Divisional  and  Municipal  Councils  to  try 
to  convince  them,  as  has  been  necessary  sometimes,  of  the 
value  of  the  education  we  can  give  to  blind  children.  With 
the  same  objective,  we  have  also  arranged,  in  towns  as  far 
distant  as  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  school,  exhi- 
bitions of  the  work  done  by  the  children.  Every  year  we 
send  a  report  together  with  a  personal  letter,  to  the  responsible 
official  of  each  local  authority,  on  the  child  or  children  who 
come  from  that  area.  In  this  personal  way  we  have  tried  to 
interest  the  local  authorities  and  to  retain  their  co-operation. 

(2)  Secondly,  there  is  the  authority  directly  concerned 
with  the  running  of  the  school — usually  the  central  education 
authority  of  the  province  or  country.  The  contact  with  this 
authority  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  consists  largely  of  ad  hoc 
correspondence  on  matters  of  organization  and  administration, 
matters  which  are  also  dealt  with  by  officers  of  the  authority 
on  their  visits  to  the  school.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  this 
contact  which  is,  I  think,  not  stressed  often  enough.  Officers 
of  the  authority  come  to  the  school  and  inspect  it;  they  give 
advice  and  help.  But  so  seldom  do  the  heads  of  the  schools 
go  to  the  authority's  headquarters  and  make  their  own  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  men  who  run  the  education  department. 
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I  feel  that  personal  contact  is  very  valuable.  Our  special 
schools  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Cape  are  almost  one 
thousand  miles  from  the  Union  Department  of  Education,  Arts 
&  Science  in  Pretoria,  but  on  certain  important  questions, 
heads  of  schools  are  given  permission  by  their  committees  to 
go  as  far  as  that  to  make  this  personal  contact  with  officers  of 
the  administration.  They  thus  really  get  to  know  what  hap- 
pens, and  gain  knowledge  of  the  relevant  administrative  prob- 
lems. The  Department  encourages  this  contact.  I  feel  that 
this  is  very  important. 

There  are,  of  course,  matters  which  do  not  affect  one 
particular  school  by  itself  but  which  affect  all  schools  for  the 
blind  in  a  particular  area,  or  throughout  the  country,  or  which 
affect  not  only  schools  for  the  blind,  but  also  schools  for 
children  with  other  handicaps,  in  South  Africa  we  have  a 
very  happy  and  useful  way  of  dealing  with  these  matters  of 
more  general  interest.  The  Department  arranges  periodic 
conferences  which  are  attended  by  the  inspector  who  is  the 
head  of  that  section  of  the  Department  concerned  with  special 
education,  and  by  all  principals  and  vice-principals  of  schools. 
The  discussion  and  co-operative  working  out  of  problems  has 
been  most  helpful;  and  I  strongly  commend  to  you  this  per- 
sonal way  of  dealing  with  such  problems. 

Then  there  are  two  indirect  ways  in  which  contact  is 
made  between  the  school  and  the  education  authority.  The 
first  is  through  teachers'  associations.  Because  these  duly 
constituted  associations  are  consultative  bodies  recognized  by 
the  education  authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  belong  to 
such  an  association  so  that  their  influence  may  be  felt  in  the 
deliberations  at  its  conferences.  The  second  indirect  way  in 
which  contact  is  made  between  the  school  and  the  education 
authority  is  through  the  national  organization  (in  South 
Africa,  the  S.  A.  National  Council  for  the  Blind)  established 
for  the  care  of  all  blind  people.  This,  of  course,  deals  with 
education  as  only  a  part  of  its  work,  but  it  often  is  a  consulta- 
tive, if  not  a  statutory  body,  whose  views  are  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  the  education  authority.  Here  again  I  feel  that 
the  contact  made  in  these  indirect  ways  should  be  personal. 
I  think  that  a  batch  of  Conference  resolutions  submitted  to 
an  education  department  are  best  presented  by  a  deputation 
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which  can  really  get  that  personal  contact.  Indeed  in  all 
these  contacts  between  the  school  and  the  education  au- 
thority I  do  wish  to  stress  the  importance  of  personal  contact 
which  leads  to  personal  co-operation.  You  can  generally  do 
more  in  a  two  minutes'  talk  with  a  man  than  you  can  in  all 
the  letters  you  write  in  two  or  three  months. 

Thirdly,  there  are  authorities  which  are  concerned  only 
indirectly  with  the  school.  I  refer  to  government  departments 
of  health,  social  welfare,  and  others,  only  part  of  whose  activi- 
ties concern  the  blind.  Contact  with  these  is  best  made 
through  the  national  organization  for  the  care  of  the  blind. 
The  National  Council  for  the  Blind  has  established  a  Bureau 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  which  does  most  of  the  Coun- 
cil's propaganda  work.  It  organizes  exhibitions,  particularly 
at  medical,  health  and  child  welfare  conferences,  and  thus 
inspires  other  organizations  to  assist  the  National  Council 
in  its  contacts  with  authorities. 

Now  may  I  say  just  one  word  about  the  relation  between 
the  school  and  the  parent.  Here  one  thing  is,  I  feel,  often 
forgotten.  Parents  are  invited  to  the  school,  they  see  the 
school  at  work,  and  a  superficial  kind  of  contact  is  made. 
But  I  find  this.  The  pupils  go  home,  and  they  no  longer  belong 
to  the  home.  They  have  grown  away  from  it,  and  the  home 
environment.  One  very  important  fact  that  the  head  of  a 
residential  school  for  blind  children  must  realize  is  that, 
however  complete  his  school  is,  he  and  his  staff  divorce  the 
children  to  some  extent  from  their  homes.  Before  my  chil- 
dren go  home  for  their  holidays  I  speak  to  them,  sometimes 
individually  and  always  collectively,  about  their  homes.  I 
tell  them  that  they  must  remember  they  have  grown  a  little, 
changed  perhaps  more  than  a  little,  that  they  have  grown 
away  from  home,  but  that  their  parents  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters  have  a  great  love  for  them,  and  they  themselves  must 
do  all  they  can  whilst  at  home  to  deserve  and  preserve  that 
love,  so  that  they  will  have  that  affection  to  help  them  when 
they  leave  school.  I  feel  the  fullest  contact  between  the 
pupils  and  their  homes  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
school  life,  and  that  teachers  should  impress  on  their  pupils 
how  much  the  latter  owe  to  their  homes;  how  much  they  can 
contribute  to  the  family  life. 
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RESOLUTION 

IX 

School,  Administrative  and  Family  Co-operation  in  the  Education 
of  Blind  Youth 

That  this  Conference  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
fullest  co-operation  between  Parents,  Local  Authorities  and  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  recommends  to  that  end: 

1 .  That  the  education  of  blind  children  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  all  countries  of  the  world  and  that  the  fullest  use 
should  be  made  of  Home  Teaching  or  similar  services  where 
they  exist,  both  in  the  matter  of  ascertainment  and  as  a  link 
between  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  parents. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  the  child's  continued  relationship  with 
its  home,  parents  and  friends  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized and  should  be  encouraged  by  every  means,  including 
the  following: 

(a)  Location  of  the  school  to  be  easy  of  access  for  visits 
by  parents  and  friends,  help  being  given  with  the  cost 
of  travel  where  necessary. 

(b)  Exchange  of  letters  (preferably  in  braille)  and  the  issue 
by  the  school  and  other  organizations  of  magazines, 
pamphlets  and  similar  literature. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  Summer  Institutes  where  parents 
may  stay  at  the  School  with  their  children. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  Parent  Teacher  Associations  where 
lectures  may  be  given. 

and  (e)  An  Organization  of  Teachers  for  the  blind  or,  where  this 
is  not  possible,  of  an  organization  of  Teachers  of  the 
Handicapped  with  a  Special  Section  for  those  dealing 
with  visual  defects. 

3.  That  Consultative  Committees  should  be  set  up  in  all  coun- 
tries to  advise  the  Governments  on  matters  concerning  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 
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TENTH  WORK  SESSION 

Thursday  Evening,  July  31,  1952 

Chairman:  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
England 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Our  subject  tonight,  the  Pro- 
vision of  Text-books,  Special  Apparatus  and  General  Educa- 
tion Media  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  is,  I  think  you  will  agree, 
a  most  important  one.  We  have  in  England  a  saying  (I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  it  in  Britain  because  I  haven't  con- 
sulted the  Bitish  Government  delegation)  that  you  can't  make 
bricks  without  straw.  Whether  that  may  be  true  or  not,  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  cannot  fully  educate  in 
schools  for  the  blind  without  a  wide  and  effective  range  of 
educational  media.  Our  speaker  tonight.  Dr.  Strehl,  is  a 
man  who  possesses  a  wide  knowledge  on  that  subject  and 
represents  a  country  which  claims  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  provision  of  apparatus  and  text-books  for  the  blind. 
I  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Strehl  over  the  past  few 
months,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Appliances  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  We  know 
that  you  will  find  that  through  this  Committee,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  greatest  measure  of  standardization  of  apparatus 
and  equipment  will  be  attained.  And  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  Conference  will  conclude  in  its  discussion  tonight 
that  we  should  take  note  of  that  fact  and  make  certain  recom- 
mendations to  that  Sub-committee.  Also  it  will  be  within 
your  recollection  that  the  representative  of  UNESCO  told  us 
that  UNESCO  is  sponsoring  a  committee  on  the  same  question 
and  requested  our  advice.  Therefore,  I  think  that  consider- 
able importance  will  be  placed  upon  any  recommendation 
which  may  come  from  a  Conference  such  as  this. 

In  order  to  give  the  Conference  the  largest  possible  time 
in  which  to  hear  Dr.  Strehl,  I  do  not  propose  to  say  any  more 
beyond  the  indication  that  we  are  to  have  a  little  change  in 
the  normal  procedure.  After  Dr.  Strehl's  paper  and  one  five- 
minute  speech,  we  shall  not  adjourn  to  discussion  groups, 
but  we  shall  discuss  this  matter  from  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
ference in  order  to  try  and  arrive  at  a  definite  resolution  from 
the  conference  as  a  whole. 


The  Provision  of  Textbooks,  Special  Apparatus  and 

General  Educational  Media  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Strehl 

Director,   Blindenstudeinansfalt 

Marburg,  Germany 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  thank  all  colleagues,  whom 
I  addressed  in  Europe  and  especially  at  home,  for  the  valu- 
able and  in  part  quite  exhaustive  information  they  kindly 
sent  me  with  respect  to  my  theme.  My  report  contains  a 
general  and  a  special  part,  in  which  I  was  able  to  use  much 
of  the  mentioned  material. 
I.     General  Part 

The  equipment  of  a  school  for  the  blind  depends  on: 

1 )  the  means  at  disposal 

2)  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  the  educational 
media  adapted  to  blindness 

3)  the  question,  how  and  where  they  can  be  provided 

4)  the  fact,  whether  the  teachers  for  the  blind  re- 
ceived themselves,  during  their  training  period, 
an  industrial  instruction  in  this  or  that  field 

To  1) 

The  public  state  or  municipal  Institutes  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  generally  have  no  financial  difficulties. 
Such  schools  have  a  title  in  their  ordinary  budget  for  text- 
book and  educational  media  provision.  This  may  be  limited 
in  hard  times,  in  normal  times  it  ought  to  suffice  to  cover 
the  yearly  provision  for  the  completion  of  all  textbooks  and 
educational  media.  This  may  be  different  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  special  apparatus  and  machines,  which  are 
generally  quite  expensive.  For  this  purpose  every  school 
for  the  blind  must  put  an  extra  amount  into  the  annual 
budget.  This  amount  is  to  be  carried  over  to  the  following 
years,  and  serves  as  a  reserve  fund.  Thereby  it  is  possible 
for  a  higher  amount  of  money  to  be  amassed  with  time. 
With  this  fund  greater  provision  can  then  be  covered.  In 
states,  where  this  is  not  possible,  or  in  private  schools,  sup- 
plying their  budget  from  charitable  contributions,  an  inter- 
national   organization    ought    to    assist.      This    organization 
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should  have  at  its  disposal  funds,  from  which  allowances  for 
provision  would  be  made  in  substantiated  cases.  It  would  be 
of  value,  if  the  applicant  could  express  his  own  desires, 
which  media  he  would  like  to  buy  and  where  purchase  them. 
The  whole  textbook  and  educational  media  expendi- 
ture of  a  school  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
trained  children.  The  respective  state  or  municipal  authority 
has  to  examine  the  application  of  the  school,  to  recommend 
it  and  to  ascertain 

a)  whether  there  is  no  other  school,  which  can  fulfill 
the  same  task 

b)  whether  the  applying  school  is  an  urgent  necessity 
for  the  district  or  state 

c)  that  the  state  or  the  municipality  cannot  place  the 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  existing  or  newly 
planned  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  provision  of 
educational   media,   machines  and  textbooks. 

To  2) 

Educational  media  adapted  to  blindness  must  first  of 
all  correspond  with  the  laws  of  sense  of  touch.  (Size  and 
extension  of  the  hand  and  the  touching  fingers,  span  and 
reach  of  the  arms.)  However,  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  sense  of  touch  must  not  be  at  the  cost  of  the  objective 
reproduction  of  the  object.  The  educational  medium  must 
be  so  constructed,  as  to  give  the  most  exact  conception  of 
the  real  object.  Following  this  principle,  particulars  not 
absolutely  characteristic  of  the  object,  can  be  omitted.  It 
must  be  like  the  material,  or  at  least  very  similar  to  it. 
Coloured  shape  helps  the  weak-sighted  and  practically  blind, 
in  perceiving  the  object.  For  totally  blind  pupils,  the  colours 
must  be  indicated  by  contrasts.  The  educational  medium 
must  be  firmly  constructed  and  useable  by  the  pupil  without 
danger.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a  way,  which  permits 
its  being  taken  apart,  and  reasonably  put  together  again. 
If  necessary,  it  must  also  demonstrate  by  imitation  the  mo- 
bility of  an  object.  Facts  of  a  case  with  regard  to  a  process 
of  development,  cannot  be  perceived  by  only  one  demonstra- 
tive object.  It  demands  a  series  of  educational  media, 
which  show  their  single  phases. 

The  educational   medium   must  of  course  be  adequate 
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to  the  grade  of  instruction  of  the  blind  pupil.  But  it  must 
not  only  be  a  purely  demonstrative  medium,  but  also  a  func- 
tional and  work-medium;  I.e.,  it  must  initiate  self-activity. 
Only  the  fact  of  having  enough  educational  media  makes  real 
class-instruction  possible  and  promotes  the  self-activity  of 
the  blind  child.  Inscription  of  the  objects  is  recommendable 
in  order  to  make  easier  the  unassisted  perception  and  re- 
peated action. 

The  best  demonstrative  object  remains  also  for  the 
blind  very  often  nature  itself.  If  the  real  things  can  be 
perceived  in  their  original  form,  imitated  models  are  not 
needed. 

Products  of  the  general  educational  media  industry  com- 
ing on  the  market  must  be  examined  with  respect  to  their 
qualification  for  the  perception  by  sightless  persons.  Often 
they  can  be  used  with  insignificant  additions  or  alterations. 
To  3) 

A  permanent  technical  committee  for  educational  media 
should  exist  in  the  "World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,"  and  it  should  register  all  producers  of  Braille  books, 
special  apparatus  and  educational  media  for  the  blind.  These 
should  be  compiled  in  prospectuses.  If  necessary,  they  should 
be  translated  into  one  or  more  other  languages.  The  collected 
material  can  then  be  forwarded  in  single  parts  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  state,  or  of  a  group  of  lands,  who  gathers  it 
in  portfolios  with  reference  to  the  subject.  If  demanded, 
he  circulates  them  among  the  institutes  of  the  state  or  state- 
group,  to  enable  them  to  take  their  choice.  For  certain 
language  or  regional  groups,  sub-committees  should  be  set 
up  for  the  treatment  of  general  matters,  in  linguistic,  cul- 
tural, geographical  and  historical  spheres. 

Regional  and  international  planning  of  Braille  prints 
and  production  of  educational  media  is  to  be  aimed  at. 

On  the  occasion  of  congresses  and  conferences  of 
teachers,  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind,  international 
exhibitions  of  generally  interesting  textbooks  in  Braille,  spe- 
cial apparatus,  and  general  educational  media  should  take 
place.  As  far  as  necessary,  they  ought  to  be  financed  cen- 
trally. It  will  be  of  value,  if  national  congresses  and 
conferences    also    invite    foreign    guests,    in  order    to    make 
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them  acquainted  with  new  educational  media  for  the  blind. 
To  4) 

Besides  their  general,  pedagogical,  methodical  and  psy- 
chological instruction,  teacher  applicants  should  receive,  dur- 
ing their  training  for  the  post  of  a  teacher  for  the  blind, 
according  to  their  talents,  a  practical  training  in  the  con- 
struction of  educational  media.  That  is  already  the  case  in 
some  states,  but  generally  not  yet  obligatory.  In  Germany 
we  invite  constructors  of  educational  media  at  some  insti- 
tutes for  the  blind  to  courses  of  several  days,  organized  at 
several  years'  intervals.  During  such  courses,  production  of 
new  educational  media  is  steadily  furthered  by  reports  and 
practical  work,  exchange  of  experience,  instruction  of  young 
workers  under  well-versed  guidance.  Only  those  who  have 
a  certain  theoretical  or  practical  skill  for  this  sort  of  work, 
are  able  to  perceive,  intuitively,  during  their  educational  work, 
what  special  apparatus  are  still  to  be  constructed.  These 
teachers  for  the  blind  are  then  the  real  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  educational  media  production.  According  to  their  hints 
or  drawings,  you  can  alter  normal  educational  media  or  manu- 
facture new  ones  industrially.  But  these  should  be  manu- 
factured only  in  workshops,  that  are  organically  connected 
with  institutes  for  the  blind,  or  have  collaborated  with  them 
already  for  several  years.  It  is  urgently  necessary  to  ask 
the  UNO  once  more  to  secure  the  duty-free  import  and 
export  of  educational  media,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  blind 
between  all  countries  in  the  world.  This  is  not  yet  every- 
where the  case,  and  so  disturbs  the  international  exchange, 
the  purchase,  the  organization  of  exhibitions. 

The  technical  committee  for  educational  media  should 
examine  all  respective  new  patents,  designs,  drafts,  and  pub- 
lications of  seeing  and  blind  persons.  These  ideas  are — if 
useful — to  be  developed  in  a  technical  workshop.  If  the 
practical  realization  proved  useless,  further  experiments  must 
be  stopped.  Especially  well-equipped  workshops  for  educa- 
tional media  ought  to  be  subsidized  for  the  performance  of 
such  developing  work  by  a  central  body.  Such  a  self- 
subsidizing  policy  already  exists  today  in  countries  with 
advanced  education  of  the  blind.  When  national  means  do 
not  suffice,  international  means  should  be  at  disposal. 
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Summarizing  I  should  like  to  put  forward  the  following 
suggestions   for  consideration: 

1 )  Recognition  of  the  international  committee  at  the 
World  Council  for  the  examination  of  proposals 
for  the  production  of  educational  and  demonstra- 
tive media  for  the  blind. 

2)  Collection  of  prospectus  material,  its  translation 
and  distribution. 

3)  Promotion  of  the  industrial  training  of  coming 
teachers  for  the  blind. 

4)  International  duty-free  import  and  export  of  all 
educational  media  by  institutions  for  the  blind. 

5)  Financial  support  of  the  items  under  1  to  4  by  an 
international  body,  UNESCO  or  UNO. 

II.     Special  Part 

In  the  lessons  of  the  elementary,  professional,  and  higher 
school  for  the  blind,  the  working  method  of  the  sighted  is 
partly  practiced.  Where  this  method  does  not  suffice,  edu- 
cational and  demonstrative  media  must  be  adapted  to  their 
handicap  by  additional  markings,  alterations,  and  supplements. 

Some  schools  for  the  blind  have  kindergartens,  where 
the  blind  children  are  educated  for  daily  life,  and  prepared 
for  school.  Their  equipment  requires  special  care.  They 
must  have  the  following  media: 

1 )  for  conquering  the  environment  with  the  senses 
remaining  to  the  blind  child: 

suitable  boxes  of  wooden  bricks  and  sorting  chests 
with  the  most  possible  different  materials  and 
shapes,  in  different  sizes,  and  with  different  sur- 
face markings, 

tool  boxes  for  children  with  all  utensils  for  the 
kitchen,  the  house,  and  the  garden, 
peg  boards  with  different  leaf  figures, 
devices  for  practicing  tying,  knotting,  buttoning, 
interlacing,  and  plaiting, 
plasticine,  clay,  bees'  wax, 
paper  and  cardboard  for  folding  and  gluing  work. 

2)  media  serving  the  preparation  for  school: 
preparatory  exercise  games  for  Braille  writing  and 
reading,  teaching  and  peg  boards. 
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arithmetic-cubes  with  many  possibilities  for  touch- 
ing, counting,  and  placing, 
sand  cases  for  forming  and  building, 
appliances  for  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  nee- 
dlework techniques    (embroidering,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, etc.) 
3)    media,  that  promote  physical   training,  a   joining 
of  the  community,  and  give  stimulation  and  enter- 
tainment: 

simplest  gymnastic  apparatus,  sledges  with  bells, 
roller-skates,  etc.,  objects  for  moving  games  such 
as  bails  with  bells,  skipping-ropes,  hoops,  etc., 
musical    instruments  for   self-use   and   for   group 
play;  such  as,  chimes  of  bells,  or  small  metal  plates 
for  training   the   hearing,   and   gaining  a   certain 
aptitude,  recorders,  trumpets,  mouth-organs,  etc., 
radio  for  children's  broadcast, 
all  toys  and  games,  that  every  normal  child  pos- 
sesses; such  as,  dolls,  etc. 
The  equipment  of  a  modern  school  for  the  blind  pre- 
supposes : 

a )  textbooks 

b)  general  educational  media 

c)  special  apparatus 
To  a> 

Many  textbooks  used  in  normal  instruction  can  mostly 
be  printed  in  Braille,  the  necessary  relief  designs  can  be 
embossed.  Only  when  text  excerpts  or  revisions  are  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  such  special 
editions  must  be  adapted  for  the  Braille  print  by  well-versed 
experts.  According  to  the  size  and  aim  of  the  school  the 
necessary  textbooks  (primers,  reading-books)  must  be  at 
hand  for  the  number  of  the  pupils  participating  in  the  les- 
sons, for  the  teachers,  as  far  as  they  are  blind,  also  in  Braille, 
and  for  the  sighted  in  ink-print. 

Every  school  for  the  blind,  without  exception,  whether 
it  has  two  or  more  classes,  must  have  a  Braille  library. 

There  must  be  at  disposal  all  systems  for  learning  Braille, 
grade  1,  2,  and  3,  Braille  shorthand  in  the  own  and  foreign 
languages,  as  far  as  they  are  taught,  phonetic,  music,  mathe- 
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matical  and  chemical  Braille  notations.  Embossed  normal 
script  is  important  for  the  demonstration  and  learning  of  all 
script,  music,  number,  chemical  and  mathematical  formula 
symbols. 

For  the  little  ones,  suitable  complete  editions  of  fairy- 
tales and  stories  must  not  be  lacking.  For  the  upper  school 
grades,  the  library  should  contain  in  Braille  the  modern  home 
and  foreign  literature  for  the  young,  in  its  most  valuable 
works. 

Besides  the  mere  school  books,  the  classical  authors  of 
their  own  country  and  in  translations  the  most  important  ones 
of  world  literature  must  be  represented  in  poetry  and  prose 
in  several  copies;  furthermore,  periodicals  for  the  young  and 
the  adult. 

Every  educational  subject,  such  as,  modern  languages, 
history,  religion,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  geography, 
etc.,  requires  respectively  reading,  elementary  text  and  work- 
ing books,  with  the  necessary  embossing,  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries for  modern  and  ancient  languages. 

Music  lessons  need  music  in  Braille  for  the  different 
instruments,  exercise -books  for  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  music 
literature  from  the  simplest  exercises  to  the  classical  works, 
song-,  hymn-books,  and  theoretical  compendia, 

A  well  selected  scientific  teachers'  library  in  ink-print 
is  desirable  in  schools  for  the  blind  of  every  type. 
To  b) 

As  demonstrative  media  for  history  can  be  used:  em- 
bossed maps,  models  of  prehistorical  utensils,  also  of  build- 
ings of  the  medieval  period;  such  as,  ramparts,  castles,  forts, 
etc.,  and  such  as  demonstrate  artistic  style-forms, 

for  the  knowledge  of  the  native  country:  sand-boxes 
with  self-made  and  ready-made  models,  school  gardens 
with  beds  made  by  the  pupils,  woods,  meadows,  hill- 
country,  and  water, 

for  geography:  physical  and  political  maps,  main  road- 
and  railway-maps,  and  world  atlases  with  and  without 
indicated  degree  netlines, 

for  geography  and  astronomy:  relief  globes  with  and 
without  indicated  degree  netlines,  wall-  and  standing- 
relief  maps,  tellurions,  star-maps, 
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for  arithmetic,  geometry  and  mathematics:  measures, 
instruments  for  measuring,  counting  slates,  boxes  and 
apparatus;  such  as,  circular  slide  rulers,  geometrical 
forms,  object  models;  such  as,  prisms,  cylinders,  pyra- 
mids, cones,  and  spheres. 

Every  school  must  possess  as  far  as  possible  all  models 
capable  of  being  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  neces- 
sary for  natural  sciences,  biology,  physics  and  chemistry,  in 
case  of  need  enlarged  and  schematized,  skeletons  and  stuffings 
in  a  plentiful  assortment  for 

a)  botany 

b)  zoology 

c)  biology 

This  material  can  be  completed  by:  cross-cut  or  ground 
sketch-vertical  section  drawings,  that  rank  absolutely  before 
diagonal  pictures  of  spatial  structures,  which  are  unsuitable 
for  teaching  the  blind. 

Besides  boxes  of  steel  bricks,  sufficient  constructing 
play  and  work  utensils  are  needed  for  the  demonstration  of 
certain  physical  laws,  furthermore  models  of  machines  and 
apparatus,  which  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again 
under  guidance  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

For  music-lessons  are  needed:  music  lettercases  for  the 
demonstration  of  musical  notation  for  the  sighted,  at  least  a 
middle  organ,  if  possible,  also  a  small  exercise  organ,  a  har- 
monium, one  or  more  grand  pianos  and  pianos,  string,  wind 
and  other  instruments,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  pupil  en- 
sembles or  orchestras  is  possible. 

For  the  drawing-lessons  are  necessary:  drawing  utensils 
from  the  simplest  disk  with  a  piece  of  string,  some  felt  board 
with  wax  thread  and  pins,  to  the  most  exact  drawing-board 
and  mathematical  instruments  in  special  construction  for  the 
blind  wtih  drawing-sheets  out  of  glazed  board  for  planimetri- 
cal,  ornamental  and  stereometrical  drawing. 

Most  of  the  apparatus  usual  for  the  instruction  in  gym- 
nastics of  a  normal  school  can  be  used  also  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  generally  without  alterations.  As  far  as  necessary, 
the  position  of  the  apparatus,  the  flying  or  swinging  objects, 
start  or  finish  of  a  walk  or  race  will  be  indicated  to  the  blind 
by  sound-signs  or  touch. 
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Every  school  ought  to  have  a  constructing  play  and  work- 
room with  planing  benches  and  vises,  where  the  pupils  can 
occupy  themselves  and  work  practically  with  the  different 
materials  and  tools;  i.e.,  to  nail,  glue,  drill,  saw,  plane,  grind, 
f raise,  etc. 

In  bigger  institutes  own  workshops  for  the  construction 
of  educational  media  are  an  indispensable  presupposition  in 
order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  work  there  practically. 
Toe) 

Urgently  required  are:  in  the  lower  classes  boxes  with 
single  letter-characters,  sharp  pointed  type  apparatus  for 
learning  the  Roman  alphabet,  for  every  pupil,  one  or  two 
Braille  slates  with  styluses;  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
slates  for  learning  the  normal  handwriting,  sufficient  normal 
typewriters  with  adaptations  for  the  blind.  Braille  sheet  and 
shorthand  typewriters  with  accessories.  Every  school  for  the 
blind  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  Braille  duplicating  apparatus, 
and  one  for  embossing  and  copying  simple  geometrical  draw- 
ings and  geographical  sketches.  Furthermore,  it  should  pos- 
sess a  black-board  substitute,  which  enables  the  teacher  to 
use  a  normal  or  Braille  typewriter  for  the  central  mediation 
of  textlines.  What  the  teacher  has  written,  then  appears 
simultaneously  before  all  pupils  on  a  board  in  one  or  more 
lines  in  Braille. 

On  special  machines  for  book-keeping  lessons  and  on 
switch  board  tables  in  the  telephone  call-service  letters,  num- 
bers, and  light  signals  are  to  be  replaced  by  tactile  or  acoustic 
signs  (calculating  machines,  dictaphones,  telephone  opera- 
tors, etc.) 

A  big  radio  installation  with  loudspeakers  in  all  class- 
and  living-rooms  is  desirable. 

Modern  recorders  and  reproducers  for  speech  and  music 
(disks,  tapes,  reading  books,  and  music  reproductions)  ought 
not  to  be  lacking,  also  apparatus  for  the  reproduction  of  short 
sound  films. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  but  slight  allusions  to  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  my  theme.  Everyone  who  establishes  a  new 
school  for  the  blind,  or  intends  to  complete  the  stock  of  edu- 
cational media  in  his  school,  is  normally  an  expert.  New 
apparatus   and    media,  that   stimulate   the  construction   and 
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purchase,  will  continue  to  appear  on  the  general  or  special 
market  of  educational  media. 

I  leave  it  to  the  discussion  to  complete  the  reported  par- 
ticulars, so  that  standard  directions  may  be  put  up,  which 
will  enable  everybody  to  extend  the  equipment  of  his  school 
according  to  the  school  type  and  to  the  means  at  disposal. 
Chairman 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  Dr.  Strehl  had  a  wide  knowledge. 
I  think  I  ought  to  alter  that  and  state  that  he  has  an  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge  of  the  subject,  because  certainly,  if  anyone 
came  here  tonight  in  search  of  food  for  thought  or  for  ideas, 
Dr.  Strehl  has  given  them  much  from  which  to  start  thinking 
usefully,  and  plenty  of  ideas,  particularly  his  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Blind  in  Paris  a  general  display  of  all  the  apparatus  in  use 
of  the  blind  the  world  over. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  I  am  sure,  many  Delegates 
will  want  to  contribute  and,  therefore,  to  start  the  discussion, 
I  will  call  on  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TALK 
Mr.  Davis,  United  States 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree  that  Dr.  Strehl  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  the  preparation  of  his  paper,  and  that  he  has  presented 
the  information  in  an  excellent  manner. 

I  shall  attempt,  within  the  five  minutes  allowed  me,  to 
point  out  a  procedure  for  text-book  adoption  for  use  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  Possessions.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  procedure 
will  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  some  value  to  other  countries 
planning  such  services  on  a  national  basis. 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  to  provide  necessary  educational  material  and 
tangible  apparatus  for  the  education  of  six  thousand  blind 
children  in  the  fifty-four  residential  schools  and  more  than 
thirty  day  classes  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Printing  House  receives  annually  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The  funds  appro- 
priated annually  are  set  up  on  the  Printing  House  books  in 
the  form  of  quota  allotments  in  the  name  of  the  various  schools 
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and  classes  for  the  blind.  The  amount  of  each  school's  quota 
account  is  determined  on  a  per  capita  basis,  depending  on  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  school.  From  these  quota 
accounts,  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  each  school 
or  class  for  the  blind  may  order  from  the  Printing  House 
educational  materials  including  tangible  apparatus  in  the 
amount  of  its  quota  allocation.  Schools  and  classes  may 
order  additional  materials  provided  they  have  funds  from  other 
sources  to  pay  cash.  In  keeping  with  the  Federal  regulations, 
all  Superintendents  of  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House.  In  this  way,  we  have  a  very  close  relation- 
ship between  the  schools  and  the  Printing  House. 

The  procedure  of  adopting  text-books  and  other  educa- 
tional material  for  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  is  as 
follows: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  Printing  House  elects,  every 
two  years,  a  Publications  Committee  consisting  of  five  Super- 
intendents of  schools.  Each  year,  the  Committee  reviews  the 
Printing  House  Catalogue,  and  extends  some  leadership  to 
the  schools  by  suggesting  in  which  fields  of  instruction  new 
basic  text-books  or  supplementary  rnaterial  should  be  ap- 
proved. The  Committee  then  asks  each  school  and  class  to 
recommend,  in  the  suggested  fields  of  instruction;  such  as. 
History,  English,  Science,  et  cetera,  according  to  grade  level, 
and  in  what  form  the  material  is  to  be  produced:  Braille, 
grade  2;  Music,  Talking-Book,  or  in  large  print.  Aside  from 
the  notes  that  I  have,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  we  are  not  producing  any  text-books  in  the  United  States 
in  Grade  1  or  Grade  1  Vi.  AH  books  produced  for  the  schools 
and  the  classes,  at  the  Printing  House,  are  being  produced  in 
Grade  2  Braille. 

The  Publications  Committee  meets  each  year,  usually 
in  October,  to  consider  recommendations  made  by  the  schools. 
After  careful  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Publications 
Committee,  the  titles  which  they  approve,  usually  several 
titles  in  each  field  of  instruction,  are  then  sent  back  to  all 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  asking  for  tentative  orders. 
All  books  for  which  the  Printing  House  receives  tentative 
orders  for  twenty  copies  from  five  schools  become  Printing 
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House  publications  in  braille,  talking  book  or  large  print, 
and  are  placed  in  line  for  production  according  to  the  greatest 
demand.  In  Music,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  only  five  orders 
from  five  schools  for  the  material  to  be  embossed  and  made 
available. 

Usually  by  May  of  each  year  the  Printing  House  is  in 
position  to  inform  the  schools  which  books  will  be  placed  in 
line  for  production  and  to  be  delivered  by  September,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year,  and  ask  the  schools  for 
annual  book  orders. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  school  can  recom- 
mend to  the  Publications  Committee  materials  in  any  field 
of  instruction  for  which  it  may  have  a  need  at  any  time. 
Furthermore,  if  a  certain  text  does  not  meet  the  above- 
mentioned  requirements  to  become  a  Printing  House  publi- 
cation, the  school  may  ask  the  Printing  House  to  produce  the 
title,  full  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  school,  either 
through  their  quota  accounts  or  funds  from  other  sources. 
This  procedure  may  seem  complicated,  but  it  is  quite  simple 
in  operation,  and  in  my  opinion  it  fairly  well  meets  the  needs 
of  the  schools  which  are  located  in  several  different  geo- 
graphical areas  of  our  country. 

DELEGATES'  QUESTIONS 
Dr.  Quimby,  United  States 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Strehl  would  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the 
reading  machine  of  Dr.  Blum. 
Dr.  Strehl 

The  machine  of  Dr.  Blum  is  an  invention  of  the  last 
two  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  such  read- 
ing machines  for  about  thirty  years  but  the  method  of  Dr. 
Blum  is  far  different  from  all  previous  devices.  His  machine 
can  not  only  read  the  characters  of  one  alphabet,  but  find 
the  type  of  thirty  out  of  a  hundred  different  alphabets.  So 
he  is  able  to  find  out  by  his  method  whether  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent booklets,  or  books  or  papers  that  are  put  on  the  left  side 
whether  there  is  an  A  and  not  an  I  and  L  or  something  like  it. 
And  he  will  put  the  normal  characters,  the  normal  script  into 
braille,  and  that  might  be  the  first  stage,  so  he  could  at  least 
read  any  book,  whether  it  is  in  German,  English,  French,  or 
any  other   language.      He  can   read   it   in  braille,  of  course. 
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not  in  shorthand,  but  in  full  spelling.  You  may  say  this  is 
not  what  he  wants,  and  you  are  right,  but  as  a  beginning,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it;  and  then  the  next  stage  will  be  after 
he  has  found  how  to  put  one  single  kind  of  characters  into 
braille  that  he  can  put  any  kind  of  character  into  braille.  And 
the  third  stage  will  be  that  the  alphabet  can  be  read  in  normal 
language,  that  is,  acoustically. 

Now  you  will  say  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  mechanical 
language.  Well,  I  have  heard  it,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  at 
least  possible  to  have  500  letters  in  one  minute,  and  that  is 
as  quick  as  we  can  stenotype,  and  pick  up  a  stenograph.  And 
I  think  that  would  be  all  right  for  those  languages  which  are 
spoken  as  they  are  written,  but  it  will  be,  of  course,  difficult 
for  a  language  like  the  English  language  which  is  differently 
written  and  spoken.  But  perhaps  one  day  this  problem  might 
also  be  solved.  That  you  might  come  to  another  writing,  or 
that  you  might  speak  as  you  write.  That's  the  only  solution. 
Mr.  Dassanaike,  Ceylon 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  devices  being 
made  for  the  blind  today  are  too  highly  priced.     Blind  people 
on  the  whole  do  not  have  much  money  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  equipment  for  them. 
Mr.  Waferhouse,  United  Slates 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dassanaike  and  point  out 
that  most  of  those  who  do  make  equipment  have  to  pay  a 
very  high  cost  of  labor.  We  appreciate  only  too  well  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  receive  orders  from  the  countries  in  which 
money  is  not  readily  available,  which  obviously  we  do  not 
like.  The  only  solution  to  that  problem,  actually,  is  to  have 
that  equipment  manufactured  in  countries  where  labor  costs 
are  low. 
Dr.  Quimby,  United  States 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Strehl  a  moment  before 
he   has  to  go   from   this   meeting  about  braille   printing   in 
Germany, 
Dr.  Strehl 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  know,  of  course,  many  of  you 
are  interested  in  the  printing  of  books  and  the  manufacture 
of  machines,  apparatus  and  so  on.  We  have  a  Printing  House 
in  Germany  at  Marburg.      It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  large 
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number  of  people  who  can  buy  the  books,  but  we  don't  print 
for  that.  If  the  book  is  necessary,  and  very  often  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  tuition,  for  the  school,  for  the  vocation,  for  the 
profession  of  one  or  the  other,  well  then  it  can  be  done  in 
manuscript,  and  you  all  know  what  a  manuscript  costs.  But 
if  we  know  that  a  larger  circle  is  interested  in  the  book  and 
even  if  we  had  no  subscription  for  it  at  all,  we  do  print  the 
book  for  we  are  getting  subsidies  from  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  so  is  the  other  Printing  House  at  Hanover,  getting 
subsidies.  If  each  of  the  Libraries  for  the  Blind  in  Germany 
buy  just  one  copy,  then  we  will  sell  at  least  ten  or  twelve. 
And  it  is  our  wish  that  everyone  who  wants  to  read  a  book 
can  have  it  from  our  Circulating  Library,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  have  a  thousand  or  more  volumes  in  his  own 
house.  We  haven't  got  the  housing  in  Germany  to  put  up  a 
big  braille  library;  we  must  rely  on  our  Circulating  Library, 
and  I  think  that  if  they  buy  one  or  two  copies,  and  some  other 
library  abroad  helps  to,  buying  the  same  work,  it  is  worth 
while  to  print  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  apparatus  for  which  we  are  get- 
ting subsidies,  too.  In  one  way  or  another,  machines  are 
improving,  and  every  year  again  we  are  trying  further  to 
improve  our  machines.  To  manufacture  them,  we  begin 
perhaps  with  a  series  of  ten,  and  now  we  are  putting  up  series 
of  100  and  even  200  a  month.  That  all  depends,  of  course, 
whether  they  are  bought  immediately.  All  this  apparatus,  all 
these  machines,  that  is  the  general  typewriter,  and  the  braille 
sheet  typewriter  as  well  as  the  normal  typewriter,  and  the  tape 
recorder,  if  one  needs  these  apparatus  for  his  profession,  the 
German  Government,  be  it  the  local  government  or  the  State 
government,  gives  to  the  person  the  means  to  buy  this  ap- 
paratus. And  even  if  it  is  only  given  as  a  loan,  he  can  use 
the  apparatus  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  afterward  they  fall  back 
to  the  State  or  to  the  Municipal  local  administration. 

I  think  that  I  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  paper 
that  all  of  those  institutions  which  are  not  able  to  buy  the 
necessary  media,  should  apply  to  one  international  body.  Who 
is  it  going  to  be?  Who  can  give  certain  allowances?  Well, 
I  thought  it  might  be  the  UNO  or  the  UNESCO.  Of  course, 
these  applications  must  be  examined,  and  there  must  be  some- 
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body  to  examine  them,  the  applications,  but  if  it  is  found 
that  this  apparatus,  these  books,  and  so  on,  are  needed  and 
the  institute  hasn't  got  the  money,  there  should  be  a  place 
to  get  the  necessary  funds  for  it. 
Professor  Bentivoglio,  Italy 

I  understand  the  American  difficulty  very  well,  but  we 
must  remember  that  very  different  conditions  prevail  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Mine  is  a  country  with  much  less  sub- 
stantial material  resources  than  America,  but  a  country  which 
has  great  unity  of  organization  which  enables  us  to  work  with 
something  like  certainty  in  this  matter  of  braille  printing. 
The  books  produced  by  our  National  Printing  House  are  those 
requested  by  the  schools.  Those  schools  follow  a  general 
school  program  in  the  country  and  State  schools  so  the  books 
for  which  they  ask  us  are  already  those  required  by  that 
program  for  different  age  levels  and  so  on. 

I  think  we  should  discuss  the  general  question  in  more 
detail  and  so  as  to  insure  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which 
meets  the  heeds  of  each  country.  I  think  we  have  to  leave 
printing  to  each  country  according  to  its  conditions  and  re- 
quirements, but  I  do  think  that  for  countries  where  there  are 
no  braille  printing  facilities,  we  should  pass  a  resolution  urg- 
ing that  these  be  set  up  and  that  international  organizations 
be  suggested  as  a  means  of  commencing  them.  I  think  that 
we  should  also  give  guidance  in  the  matter  of  apparatus.  I 
think  we  should  refer,  for  example,  to  typewriters,  talking- 
books,  mathematical  apparatus,  and  so  on;  and  that  we  should, 
in  this  matter,  advocate  the  widest  international  arrangement 
for  their  production.  Since  there  is  a  price  difficulty,  and 
the  difficulty  of  currency  restrictions,  I  think  that  we  shall 
probably  have  to  limit  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  ad- 
visability of  setting  up  an  international  information  and  docu- 
mentation center  so  that  one  copy  of  each  new  piece  of  ap- 
paratus could  be  sent  to  that  center,  and  so  that  from  that 
center  information  could  be  distributed  about  all  available 
apparatus.  I  think  a  proposal  in  that  sense  would  have  the 
support  of  the  Apparatus  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  I  am  sure  that  already,  judging 
by  what  they  have  done  in  this  field,  the  International  Organi- 
zation will  show  great  interest  in  this  aspect  of  our  work. 
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Chairman 

I  think  that  was  a  very  fine  comment  from  our  friend 
from  Italy.  Now  we  don't  want  to  keep  you  here  all  night 
with  a  large  group  trying  to  carry  on  a  long  discussion.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  suggest  that  the  problem 
of  books  with  a  high  social  content  and  low  vocabulary  be 
investigated  and  that  does  not  commit  anyone  very  much. 
It  does  bring  up  the  problem,  and  I  assume  that  we  all  like  the 
idea  of  having  a  central  place  somewhere  in  the  world  for  a 
display  of  all  books  and  types  of  objective  material.  And  a 
third  point  that  I  should  have  mentioned:  that  some  way 
should  be  found  to  help  financially  these  countries  who  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  books  and  apparatus. 
Mr.  Lochhead,  England 

I   would   like  to  ask  if  it  might  be  possible  when   Dr. 
Strehl   issues  a  list  of  his  apparatus  to  distinguish  between 
things  that  are  absolutely  essential  and  those  that  are  merely 
desirable. 
Chairman 

I  think  we  can  all  sympathize  with  the  speaker's  senti- 
ments, and  think  his  suggestions  well  taken. 

Mr.  Sorel,  Haiti 

I  was  wondering  if  an  International  Committee  could  be 
set  up  for  the  free  lending  of  text  books  and  appliances  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  does  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Dassanaike,  Ceylon 

I  would  like  to  see  a   resolution  adopted  calling  upon 
governments  to  subsidize  schools  for  the  blind  to  obtain  the 
necessary  books  and  equipment. 
Dr.  Quimby 

I,  too,  think  that  it  would  have  to  be  subsidized  if  such 
a  program  is  worked  out.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
be  mentioned  in  the  resolutions. 

Senor  Florentin,  Venezuela    (as  translated  from   French  by 
John  Jarvis) 

Senor  Florentin  is  very  much  in  favor  of  setting  up  such 
a  committee,  and  points  out  that  if  it  was  set  up  all  schools 
could  put  in  their  requests  and  then  place  their  orders  for 
any  particular  book. 
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RESOLUTION 
X 

The  Provision  of  Text  Books,  Special  Apparatus  and 
General   Educational  Media  in   Schools  for  the  Blind 

That  this  Conference  believes  that  all  possible  steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  widest  range  of  suitable  text  books,  special 
apparatus  and  general  educational  media  for  schools  of  differing 
types. 

It  recommends  that  the  Technical  Sub-Committee  on  Appara- 
tus of  the  World  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  should  be  enlarged 
to  include  representation  of  educators  of  the  blind,  should  continue 
its  work  towards  the  setting  up  of  a  centre  for  information,  demon- 
stration and  promotion  of  standard  production  of  the  necessary 
material. 

It  further  recommends  that  the  Braille  Printing  Houses  should 
investigate  the  problem  of  producing  simplified  versions  of  standard 
text  books  suitable  for  the  lower  mental  range. 

It  also  recommends  that  departments  of  education  and  inter- 
national organizations  should  be  encouraged  to  give  financial  aid 
towards  the  development  of  the  above  mentioned  projects. 

It  further  recommends  that  assistance  be  given  backward 
countries  in  the  establishment  of  printing  houses  and  centers  for 
the  manufacture  of  appliances  for  the  blind. 

ELEVENTH  WORK  SESSION 
Friday  Morning,  August  1,  1952 
Chairman:  Professor  Milos  Licina,  Yugoslavia   (As  translated 
by  John  Jarvis) 

Mr.  Licina  said:  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  honor  of 

presiding  over  this  session  on  the  last  day  of  our  meeting, 
and  I  should  like  first  to  thank,  very  warmly,  Dr.  Farrell  and 
all  members  of  the  Organizing  Committe  for  choosing  me  to 
preside  this  morning. 

Today,  as  you  all  know,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  im- 
portant question  for  all  of  our  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Dr.  Hayes  will  give  us  most  valuable  information 
from  his  very  long  experience  of  work  in  schools  for  the  blind 
in  America.  As  you  know  this  paper  will  be  discussed  in 
plenary  session,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  interesting  questions 
will  come  to  this  platform  from  the  floor,  because  there  are  still 
so  many  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  world  which  have  not 
yet  had  any  experience  of  psychological  testing.  I  must  say, 
straightway,  that  in  Yugoslavia  we  do  not  yet  use  any  tests 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  Dr.  Hayes'  paper  is  of  particular 
interest  both  to  me  and  to  my  Yugoslav  colleagues.  Now  I 
will  ask  Dr.  Hayes  to  address  us. 


The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in  the  Field  of 
Educational  Psychology 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Psychologist,  Perkins  institution 

Watertown,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

In  my  early  days  of  writing  and  speaking  I  was  strongly 
advised  never  to  begin  with  an  apology.  But  honesty  demands 
that  I  admit  that  my  knowledge  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
outside  the  United  States  is  very  limited,  and  that  I  am 
looking  forward  with  great  anticipation  to  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation this  conference  will  give  me.  I  shall  tell  about 
work  in  the  United  States  with  the  hope  that  our  successes 
and  failures  may  be  valuable  examples  for  you  to  imitate  or 
avoid  as  seems  best  for  your  own  countries.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  Americans  that  we  have  far  to  go  before  our 
objectives  can  be  attained  and  it  is  quite  contrary  to  my  pur- 
pose to  dictate  to  scientists  of  other  countries.  Perhaps 
working  together  we  may  learn  to  understand  better  the  needs 
of  the  blind  child,  and  modify  our  educational  procedures  to 
provide  for  him  the  education  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

America's  ambitious  decision  to  give  an  education  to  all 
its  children  at  public  expense  has  led  to  many  complications. 
In  many  centers  the  growth  of  population  has  constantly 
exceeded  the  available  school  room  space  and  in  spite  of 
Increasing  salaries  and  opportunity  for  training,  there  have 
always  been  too  few  teachers  and  classes  have  been  over- 
crowded. In  rural  areas  children  have  been  needed  to  help 
on  the  farms,  and  in  the  cities  life  outside  the  school  has 
competed  for  interest  with  what  the  school  can  offer,  so  that 
laws  making  school  attendance  compulsory  with  truancy  offi- 
cers to  enforce  the  laws,  have  been  needed  in  most  states. 
Fortunately  science  and  philosophy  have  taken  seriously 
the  problems  raised  by  the  motley  throngs  gathered  into  the 
schools.  Historic  methods  and  principles  of  education  have 
been  analyzed,  and  the  psychology  of  individual  differences 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  educational  system  in  which 
understanding  the  child  is  ideally  the  fundamental  concept. 
Children  are  not  just  miniature  adults,  all  cut  from  one  piece 
and  malleable  into  identical  form.     Each  child  matures  ac- 
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cording  to  his  inner  nature,  developing  abilities  at  different 
rates  and  in  different  order,  and  his  co-operation  and  happi- 
ness depend  upon  the  success  of  the  school  in  giving  him  a 
chance  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do  when  he  is  ready  to  attempt 
it.  And  the  further  recognition  that  a  considerable  number 
of  children  develop  much  more  slowly  than  the  average  and 
never  progress  to  the  higher  intellectual  levels;  that  another 
large  group  are  emotionally  disturbed  as  a  result  of  conflicts 
in  the  home  situation  and  cannot  unaided  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  school  work  or  school  companionship;  that 
others  have  sensory  defects  from  partial  vision  to  blindness, 
from  minor  hearing  defects  to  deafness;  that  some  are  crip- 
pled, have  cardiac  defects,  are  delicate,  etc.;  all  this  has  lead 
to  a  special  discipline  (the  education  of  exceptional  children) 
and  the  establishment  of  residential  schools  or  special  public 
school  classes  for  each  group. 

Various  methods  have  been  used  to  contribute  to  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  child  nature,  and  courses  in  Child  Psy- 
chology are  very  common  in  American  colleges.  The  "one- 
way screen" — perhaps  taken  over  from  the  American  saloon 
where  the  screen  door  was  painted  white  on  the  outside  to 
allow  drinkers  to  look  out  while  preventing  their  wives  from 
looking  in — made  it  possible  to  observe  and  record  the  behavior 
of  small  children  without  distracting  them  and  contributed 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  individual  and  group  behavior. 
"Longitudinal  studies"  of  individuals  or  groups  have  helped 
us  to  see  how  children  develop  through  the  years  under  ex- 
perimentally planned  conditions.  School  Surveys  by  research 
groups  directed  by  university  professors  give  us  a  chance  to 
check  a  local  school  system  against  national  standards  and 
recommend  changes  in  equipment,  attitudes  and  methods.  In 
a  recent  public  school  survey  it  was  discovered  that  35%  of 
the  children  in  the  upper  six  grades  had  repeated  a  grade, 
reaping  no  educational  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  frus- 
trations they  must  have  suffered.  And  the  "shadow  tech- 
nique" of  following  individual  pupils  through  their  school  day 
and  to  their  homes  after  school  led  to  the  discovery  that  boys 
failing  in  school  were  making  at  home  fine,  seaworthy  boats 
with  their  own  hands,  and  some  of  the  girls  who  received  high 
marks  in  school  work  were  failures  in  their  social  relations 
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after  school.  All  such  methods  of  study  are  based  firmly  on 
the  principle  that  the  fuller  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  child,  the  more  successful  will  be  our  efforts  to 
educate  him. 

In  America,  educational  psychologists  have  much  to  say 
In  support  of  the  clinical,  rather  than  the  disciplinary,  func- 
tion of  the  teacher.  "More  than  fifty  years  ago,"  writes 
Raleigh  Schorling  in  (8)  Elementary-School  Student  Teaching 
page  31,  "John  Dewey  led  teachers  to  see  that  education  is 
'a  process  of  living.'  So  today  the  crux  of  a  teacher's  job  is 
to  plan  experiences  with  children  so  that  each  child  may 
attain  what  is  normal  growth  for  him.  Our  attention  is  fo- 
cussed,  not  on  what  a  pupil  is,  but  on  what  he  has  experi- 
enced and  on  what  he  may  become.  A  teacher  imbued  with 
the  growth  concept  interprets  the  pupil's  responses,  achieve- 
ment, and  behavior  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the  organism 
and  the  present  level  of  development;  he  thinks  in  terms  of 
individual  patterns,  needs  and  social  requirements;  he  takes 
many  factors  into  account  when  he  uses  the  phrase  'the  whole 
child';  he  recognizes  that  the  personality  is  to  no  small  extent 
the  result  of  strong  social  forces;  he  places  the  emphasis  on 
processes  rather  than  on  the  product;  and  finally  he  strives 
to  become  a  specialist  in  human  relationships."  Every  child 
is  an  educational  problem  whose  solution  depends  upon  the 
skillful,  sympathetic  use  by  the  teacher  of  all  the  information 
she  can  collect  about  his  home  background,  his  school  his- 
tory and  his  social  adjustments;  and  the  occasional  child  who 
becomes  a  disciplinary  problem  is  an  extreme  case  in  which 
something  has  gone  wrong,  one  to  be  studied  and  treated 
after  the  manner  of  the  physician,  who  does  not  blame  a  child 
for  his  fever,  but  seeks  only  its  cause  and  cure. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  America  has  felt  the  criti- 
cisms and  guidance  of  its  educational  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists. The  biennial  conventions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  have  offered  opportunities  for  the 
presentation  of  critical  and  constructive  discussions  of  prac- 
tices and  principles  by  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  for  10  years  supplemented  by  the 
Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children,  contains  a 
wealth  of  educational  material.    A  notable  summary  of  trends 
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and  accomplishments  was  presented  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
( 1 )  at  the  1 926  Convention  under  the  title  "A  survey  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  from  its  beginnings 
until  now."  In  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  for  October  1946, 
under  the  title  "What's  in  a  grade?"  Samuel  P.  Hayes  (4) 
applied  the  psychology  of  individual  differences  to  schools 
for  the  blind,  with  the  following  conclusions:  "When  a  teacher 
enters  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind,  what  may  she  expect 
to  find  in  the  grade  assigned  to  her?  She  will  certainly  find 
that  her  grade  is  small  in  numbers,  but  she  must  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  makes  light  work  for  the  teacher, 
since  our  study  seems  to  show  that  in  a  group  of  10  to  15 
children,  there  may  be  as  wide  a  range  of  variations  in  every- 
thing that  we  can  measure  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
grade  of  seeing  children  three  times  as  large.  One  teacher 
in  charge  of  a  group  of  14  ungraded  'specials'  reports  that 
every  child  is  so  different  from  every  other  that  she  has  prac- 
tically 14  grades  to  work  with,  and  feels  as  though  she  were 
back  in  the  little  village  school  house  of  an  earlier  era!  The 
new  teacher  will  find  her  pupils  older  and  larger  than  seeing 
children  of  the  same  grades.  The  pupils  may  vary  widely 
in  the  amount  of  their  previous  school  experience.  If  she 
takes  a  fifth  grade,  for  instance,  she  may  find  some  pupils 
who  began  their  schooling  in  the  kindergarten,  and  have 
already  had  5  years  of  education;  she  may  find  others  with 
4,  3,  2,  or  1  year's  experience,  and  perhaps  one  pupil  who  has 
just  begun  his  education  through  the  fingers.  As  a  result 
there  will  be  great  inequalities  in  their  educational  achieve- 
ment, especially  in  their  facility  in  handling  braille.  In  general 
intelligence,  also,  she  may  find  wide  variations,  particularly 
if  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  'special'  group  to  take 
care  of  pupils  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  regular  grade 
work.  She  will  find  that  some  of  her  'blind'  pupils  are  not 
blind;  and  if  the  school  does  not  provide  a  specially  equipped 
room  for  the  partially  seeing,  she  may  have  great  difficulty 
in  inducing  them  to  read  braille  and  to  conform  to  the  schedule 
and  techniques  planned  for  the  sightless.  She  may  have  one 
or  more  pupils  with  a  second  handicap  for  whom  special 
provision  must  be  made;  but  she  will  not  find  her  pupils  puny 
and  sickly  as  a  group  if  the  school  has  made  reasonable  ar- 
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rangements  for  medical  examination  and  treatment.  She  may 
have  a  pupil  who  is  struggling  with  some  personal  problem 
and  cannot  keep  his  mind  on  his  work,  but  on  the  whole  she 
will  find  blind  children  happy  and  vivacious,  and  will  often 
be  surprised  at  the  jokes  they  play  on  each  other,  and  the 
humorous  attitude  they  often  take  towards  their  handicap. 
On  the  whole,  then,  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  will 
find  her  grade  a  richly  varied  microcosm — a  small  replica  of 
the  greater  world  of  the  seeing — in  which  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  individual  differences  appear  in  a  very  small  number 
of  individuals." 

The  education  of  blind  children  in  some  American  resi- 
dential schools  involves  the  co-operation  of  an  extensive  per- 
sonnel. When  the  name  of  a  prospective  pupil  is  reported,  a 
social  worker  visits  the  home  to  see  the  child  and  collect  infor- 
mation about  the  home  background,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
parents.  Shortly  after  admission  the  psychometrist  gives  the 
child  a  standard  test  of  intelligence,  and  this,  along  with 
information  concerning  the  child's  former  school  experience, 
if  any,  determines  the  grade  into  which  the  child  is  placed. 
Teachers'  reports  of  progress  are  made  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  house-mothers  give  information  about  the  child's  adjust- 
ment to  the  other  children  and  to  the  adults  in  his  cottage. 
Every  three  or  four  years  each  child  is  retested  by  the  psycho- 
metrist, using  a  new  form  of  test  to  prevent  the  attainment 
of  higher  scores  through  memory  alone.  When  children  reach 
the  fourth  grade,  sufficient  facility  with  braille  has  been 
gained,  so  their  school  progress  can  be  measured  by  the  use 
of  standard  achievement  tests  in  the  various  school  subjects, 
and  comparisons  can  be  made  with  their  class-mates,  and  with 
seeing  norms;  and  as  such  tests  are  then  given  annually,  the 
progress  of  individuals  and  of  classes  can  be  checked  and 
necessary  special  provisions  made.  In  the  upper  grades  tests 
of  manual  ability  and  interest  inventories  are  used  to  help  in 
educational  and  vocational  guidance,  and  the  few  candidates 
for  a  college  education  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests, 
widely  used  in  seeing  high  schools,  to  measure  their  fitness 
for  college  work.  Vocational  advice  is  given  shortly  before 
graduation  and  placement  in  industry  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  state  Division  for  the  Blind. 
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A  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the 
mental  tests  used,  with  suggestions  for  the  use  in  other  coun- 
tries of  instruments  which  have  become  vital  factors  in  the 
American  system.  For  convenience  we  shall  consider  this 
product  of  American  educational  psychology  under  four  main 
headings:  intelligence  tests,  achievement  tests,  motor-skills 
and  manipulation  tests,  vocational  interest  inventories  and 
personality  questionnaires.  For  further  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  testing  the  blind  and  their  practical  value 
in  the  school  system,  reference  is  made  to  the  Hayes  (3) 
Report  of  the  First  Regional  Conference  on  Mental  Measure- 
ments of  the  Blind  held  at  Perkins  Institution  in  October 
1951.  At  the  end  of  that  report,  copies  of  which  will  be 
distributed  after  the  reading  of  this  paper,  may  be  found  a 
list  of  publications  dealing  with  the  important  issues  involved. 

I.      Intelligence  tests 

The  Binet-Simon  year  scale  for  measuring  intelligence, 
a  most  important  gift  of  France  to  the  world,  has  been  in  use 
with  the  blind  in  America  nearly  as  long  as  it  has  been  used 
there  with  the  seeing.  Taking  the  191 1  French  edition  as  a 
basis,  striking  out  those  items  which  require  vision,  and  add- 
ing substitutes  from  various  lists  of  tests  then  popular,  regular 
routine  testing  was  started  in  two  American  schools  for  the 
blind  in  1916,  and  in  ten  other  schools  shortly  after.  As 
improved  revisions  of  the  Binet  tests  have  been  published  in 
America  for  the  seeing,  adaptations  for  the  blind  have  been 
based  upon  them,  the  latest  being  the  1942  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  Intelligence  Tests  for  the  Blind,  a  selection  of  test  items 
taken  from  the  Terman-Merrill  revision  of  1937.  In  1939 
Form  I  of  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  was 
published  and  in  1940  the  six  verbal  subtests,  which  could 
be  used  with  the  blind  with  little  change,  were  put  to  use, 
as  a  valuable  alternate  measurement  for  pupils;  and  when 
Form  II  appeared  in  1946  and  the  Children's  Wechsler  in 
1949,  these  scales  were  added  to  our  test  equipment.  In 
1950  Samuel  P.  Hayes  (5)  published  in  Zahl's  Blindness,  pp 
141-172,  a  statistical  report  on  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  and 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Form  I  showing  their  high  reliability 
and  validity  when  used  with  blind  pupils  in  residential  schools. 

The  adaptation  of  these  tests  for  use  with  the  blind  in 
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English  speaking  countries  involves  no  radical  change  in  test 
content  or  in  method  of  procedure.  In  the  construction  of 
the  scale,  all  items  requiring  the  use  of  vision  were  first 
eliminated  from  the  L  series  and  enough  items  taken  from 
the  M  series  to  provide  the  necessary  quota  for  each  age  level. 
It  was  necessary  to  include  a  few  test  items  from  the  1930 
Hayes-Binet  revision  for  the  blind  in  the  3-6  year  groups. 
The  tests  are  given  generally  as  directed  in  the  published 
guide  for  the  seeing,  and  some  of  the  material  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  seeing  on  ink-print  cards  has  been  embossed  in 
grades  1  Vi  and  2  Braille  for  the  blind.  Other  printed  items 
are  given  orally  to  blind  subjects,  since  experience  has  shown 
that  the  blind  are  not  at  a  disadvantage  when  tested  in  this 
way.  If  test  material  is  extensive  or  may  be  easily  misunder- 
stood, the  tester  is  allowed  to  repeat  it,  whenever  memory 
itself  is  not  being  tested.  In  the  vocabulary  test,  a  word  may  be 
spelled,  as  well  as  pronounced,  if  the  testee  shows  hesita- 
tion or  desires  this  help.  Since  our  analysis  by  percent  pass- 
ing each  item  shows  that  the  order  of  difficulty  of  the  words 
in  theTerman-Merrill  vocabulary  test  (as  also  in  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  vocabulary  test),  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
order  of  difficulty  for  the  seeing,  it  is  recommended  that 
testing  be  continued  through  eighf  failures,  rather  than 
through  six  as  recommended  for  the  seeing. 

Unlike  the  Binet  tests,  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  test  is 
not  a  year-scale  with  a  different  set  of  test  items  for  each  year 
group,  but  a  point-scale  consisting  of  6  verbal  sub-tests  and 
5  performance  tests,  all  items  of  which  are  used  at  all  ages. 
The  performance  tests  depend  upon  vision,  so  have  to  be 
omitted;  but  the  verbal  tests  can  be  used  in  the  same  way 
with  the  blind  as  with  the  seeing,  the  only  changes  being  1  ) 
that  the  later  arithmetic  problems,  which  are  presented  to 
seeing  subjects  on  printed  cards,  are  read  aloud  twice  to 
blind  subjects;  2)  that  all  twelve  items  of  the  Similarities 
tests  are  given  instead  of  stopping  after  four  failures;  3)  that 
the  Vocabulary  test  is  continued  through  eight  failures  in- 
stead of  five;  and  4)  that  the  words  of  the  Vocabulary  test 
may  be  spelled,  after  being  pronounced,  as  in  the  Binet.  In 
testing- older  pupils  and  adults,  the  two  Wechsler  adult  scales 
have  the  great  advantage  that  they  have  been  standardized  on 
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large  numbers  of  adults,  and  yield  IQ's  which  take  account  of 
the  gradual  lowering  of  the  curve  of  intelligence  in  middle  and 
later  life.  And  the  recently  published  Children's  Wechsler 
gives  us  a  scale  for  the  younger  ages,  which  can  be  used 
alternately  with  the  Binet  scale. 

In  other  English-speaking  countries  little  change  in  con- 
tent or  method  would  seem  to  be  needed  in  using  the  Binet 
scale  though  all  items  should  be  scrutinized  with  care  to  be 
sure  that  differences  in  national  culture  are  not  involved. 
In  the  recent  revision  of  the  1937  Terman-Merrill  scale  for 
use  with  English  blind  children  made  by  Miss  Winifred  Langan 
(6) ,  and  widely  used  in  English  schools  for  the  blind  by  Miss 
Myfanny  Williams,  no  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the 
verbal  test  material.  But  in  the  Wechsler  tests  editing  would 
seem  to  be  necessary.  In  the  Information  test,  for  instance, 
we  find  in  Form  I  such  questions  as  "Who  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States?",  "Who  was  the  President  before  him?", 
"When  is  Washington's  Birthday?",  "What  is  the  average 
height  of  American  women?",  "What  is  the  population  of  the 
United  States?",  "Who  wrote  Huckleberry  Finn?"  In  Form 
II  and  in  the  Children's  Wechsler  other  similarly  "American" 
questions  are  asked,  for  which  substitutes  would  have  to  be 
found  when  using  the  tests  in  another  country,  and  the  suita- 
bility of  the  substitutes  could  be  determined  only  after  wide 
use  and  statistical  treatment  of  the  results. 

.In  the  other  sub-tests  no  such  obviously  unsuitable  items 
catch  the  attention  of  the  speaker,  but  a  tester  in  Australia 
or  South  Africa  might  find  many  items  which  would  be  unfair 
in  his  culture. 

When  these  tests  are  introduced  into  non-English  speak- 
ing countries,  still  greater  care  must  be  used,  not  only  in 
avoiding  Americanisms,  but  in  determining  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  a  series  of  items.  At  Perkins  Institution  we  have 
occasionally  been  called  upon  to  test  a  pupil  with  a  French 
or  Spanish  language  background  and  little  knowledge  of 
English.  Realizing  the  significance  of  vocabulary  for  general 
intelligence,  we  translated  the  Terman-Binet  vocabulary  into 
French  and  Spanish,  with  help  from  natives  of  both  countries, 
and  were  disappointed  to  find  the  test  of  little  value.  A 
number  of  the  more  difficult,  and  significant,  words  in  the 
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English  list,  became  transparently  simple  when  their  Latin 
origin  was  recognized.  We  have  been  recently  informed  by 
the  American  publishers  of  the  Terman-Merrill  Binet  that 
they  have  granted  permission  for  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  French  and  Spanish  editions  which  are  now  available 
for  your  use  at  the  following  addresses: 
French:  Bourrelier,  55  Rue  Surett  Placide,  Paris  6,  France 
Spanish:  Espasa-Caipe,  S.  A.  Rios  Rosas  26,  Apartado  547, 
Madrid,  Spain. 

The  speaker  has  had  correspondence  with  men  interested 
in  testing  in  a  number  of  European  countries  and  has  always 
cautioned  them  that  while  he  is  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
are  considering  the  use  of  these  very  valuable  devices  for 
educational  guidance,  the  process  of  adapting  American  tests 
is  far  more  than  a  simple  translation.  A  satisfactory  result 
could  be  assured  only  by  an  elaborate  statistical  study  pat- 
terned on  the  process  used  by  Terman  and  Merrill,  and  de- 
scribed in  Quinn  McNemar's  (7 )  The  Revision  of  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Scale,  published  in  1942  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston, 
II.     Achievement  Tests 

Standard  tests  of  achievement  in  the  school  subjects  are 
a  second  dynamic  feature  in  American  education.  A  scientific 
study  of  the  results  of  simple  tests  constructed  by  teachers 
themselves,  predominately  of  the  question  and  answer  type, 
have  shown  that  the  grading  of  the  answers  was  highly  sub- 
jective and  questionable  where  various  "halo"  effects  operate, 
and  that  only  a  limited  part  of  a  school  subject  could  be  cov- 
ered, with  a  large  element  of  chance  for  or  against  the  pupil. 
Standard  tests  are  constructed  by  test  specialists  following  a 
definite  program.  1 )  A  list  of  several  hundred  topics  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  popular  textbooks  used  in  elementary  schools 
in  geography,  history  or  science,  are  phrased  as  test  items 
and  tried  out  in  many  selected  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  2)  The  results  are  tabulated  according  to  age 
and  grade,  checked  by  reference  to  intelligence,  and  the  items 
arranged  in  order  of  difficulty  according  to  the  percent  pass- 
ing each  item.  3)  About  50  items  of  gradually  increasing  diffi- 
culty are  then  selected  for  each  school  subject  and  printed  in 
a  pamphlet  with  various  ingenious  arrangements  to  facilitate 
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the  marking  of  the  tests  by  the  pupils.  4)  Explicit  directions 
for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting  the  tests,  using 
norms  determined  statistically,  complete  the  program.  The 
publication  of  such  school  achievement  tests  has  become 
almost  "big  business"  in  America,  some  publishing  firms  de- 
voting themselves  entirely  to  the  printing  and  sale  of  tests 
which  in  1951   is  said  to  have  exceeded  60  million  copies. 

In  adapting  such  tests  for  use  with  blind  pupils  two 
major  considerations  were  kept  in  mind:  1)  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  content  of  the  tests  which  is  unfair  to  pupils 
without  vision?  and  2)  How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  blind  are 
not  handicapped  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  marking  the 
test  material? 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  test  context  uncovered  no  sig- 
nificant number  of  items  involving  color  words,  or  references 
to  experiences  impossible  to  a  visually  handicapped  pupil, 
and  since  the  same  textbooks  employed  as  the  basis  for  the 
tests  are  in  use  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  standard  tests 
seemed  eminently  suited  for  a  determination  of  their  achieve- 
ment in  terms  of  seeing  norms  for  the  same  grades.  It  was 
necessary  to  omit  a  few  charts  and  diagrams  printed  in  the 
tests  of  geography  and  history,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  use  them  in  enlarged  form;  and  to  omit  the  whole  of  one 
arithmetic  test  because  this  involves  complex  calculations 
not  even  attempted  in  some  schools  for  the  blind,  since  they 
cannot  be  solved  by  mental  arithmetic  and  become  unreason- 
ably time-consuming  if  recourse  is  made  to  an  arithmetic 
slate  or  other  mechanical  aid.  This  omission  does  not  seem 
very  important  because  another  arithmetic  test  can  be  given 
which  covers  a  large  percent  of  the  arithmetical  processes 
actually  used  by  blind  people  in  life. 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  required  to  equalize 
the  difficulties  of  reading  braille  material  and  of  recording 
responses.  In  the  test  for  speed  and  comprehension  of  read- 
ing, for  instance,  seeing  children  are  given  a  series  of  short 
paragraphs  with  one  to  five  words  omitted.  A  dash  is  printed 
for  each  omission,  and  over  the  dash  is  a  number,  which  is 
reprinted  at  the  right  of  the  page  with  a  blank  line  upon 
which  the  seeing  pupil  is  to  write  the  omitted  word.  The 
blind  pupil  is  given  a  pamphlet  in  which  numbered  paragraphs 
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are  embossed,  informed  that  he  will  find  three  hyphens  to 
indicate  each  omitted  word,  and  told  that  he  is  to  write  on 
his  braille  slate  the  word  or  words  needed  to  complete  the 
sentence.  This  is  a  somewhat  clumsy  process,  and  less  skillful 
readers  lose  their  place  in  the  pamphlet  when  using  the  braille 
slate,  but  the  use  of  such  tests  through  many  years  has  shown 
that  if  blind  pupils  are  allowed  2V2  times  the  interval  al- 
lowed the  seeing,  they  cover  about  the  same  material  and  get 
about  the  same  scores  as  seeing  children  in  the  same  grades. 
The  same  method  is  used,  and  the  same  time  allowance  made, 
in  the  test  of  Arithmetic  Problems  and  the  English  tests  of 
Language  Usage,  including  Punctuation  and  Capitalization. 
The  Grammar  test  in  the  advanced  battery  was  too  complicated 
to  give  in  braille,  and  was  omitted  after  a  trial. 

The  tests  in  Vocabulary,  Literature,  History,  Geography 
and  Science  are  presented  to  sighted  pupils  largely  in  "best- 
answer"  form;  i.e.,  an  incomplete  statement  is  followed  by 
four  alternative  words  or  statements,  numbered  1  -4,  and  the 
pupil  is  asked  to  select  one  answer  and  write  its  number  at 
the  right-hand  margin.  For  instance,  in  the  Vocabulary  test 
we  find  as  the  first  item: 

A  friend  is  one  we —  1  strike  2  throw  3  love  4  fear  (  ) 
In  our  early  adaptation  for  the  blind  of  tests  of  this  type, 
we  printed  the  whole  item — the  incomplete  statement  and 
the  four  alternative  answers — without  the  numbers — and 
asked  the  pupils  to  read  the  whole  item  and  to  mark  with  a 
short  pencil  the  answer  preferred.  This  method  was  satis- 
factory for  pupils  with  good  braille  ability,  but  when  we  con- 
sidered the  wide  range  of  facility  in  reading  braille — especially 
in  the  upper  grades — we  realized  that  since  slow  braille  readers 
could  cover  only  a  part  of  the  material,  we  had  no  clear  meas- 
ure of  their  knowledge  of  the  school  subject  being  tested.  Late 
entrance  into  school  with  different  years  of  experience  with 
braille,  and  the  resistance  to  learning  braille  on  the  part  of 
pupils  with  a  little  vision,  both  contributed  to  a  wide  range 
of  braille  reading  ability.  So  the  "oral  method"  of  testing 
is  now  supplanting  the  "braille  method"  in  giving  such  tests. 
In  this  plan  the  tester  reads  the  whole  of  each  item  (and  the 
pupils  familiar  with  braille  read  silently  along  with  the  tester) 
and  then  they  mark  their  choice  with  a  short  pencil.     Pupils 
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who  have  no  knowledge  of  braille  can  also  be  tested  by  pro- 
viding them  with  "dot  sheets" — sheets  on  which  they  will 
find  rows  of  four  raised  dots.  The  tester  reads  the  whole  of 
each  item  twice  though,  first  for  the  general  impression,  and 
the  second  time  for  the  pupils  to  select  their  answer  and  to 
mark  with  a  short  pencil  the  dot  corresponding  to  their  choice. 
This  "oral-dot"  method  can  be  used  with  retarded  pupils, 
who  have  never  been  able  to  develop  facility  with  braille  after 
years  of  trial. 

But  the  "oral  method"  creates  a  difficulty  in  scoring. 
When  the  test  is  given  to  seeing  pupils,  or  by  the  braille 
method,  a  time  allowance  is  made  (with  2V2  times  for  the 
blind)  and  the  pupils  complete  as  much  of  the  braille  pamphlet 
as  they  can.  When  the  oral  method  is  used,  there  is  no  ob- 
vious place  to  stop,  so  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
test.  As  a  result  of  this  the  pupils  will  have  a  far  wider 
chance — 50  items  when  they  might  have  covered  only  20 
when  reading  it  themselves — and  while  provision  against  mere 
guessing  is  made  in  the  scoring  formula  one  cannot  use  the 
seeing  norms  without  a  statistical  study  of  the  results.  So 
tentative  "norms  for  the  blind"  have  been  proposed  on  the 
basis  of  trials  of  the  oral  method  with  all  the  pupils  in  two 
large  schools  for  the  blind  from  the  fourth  grade  up  through 
the  ninth. 

Another  problem  has  been  raised  by  the  occasional  use 
of  the  "matching  technique"  in  tests  for  the  seeing.  In  the 
Literature  test,  for  example,  seeing  pupils  are  given  two 
parallel  columns  of  items  and  asked  to  match  each  item  in 
one  column  with  one  in  the  other.  In  the  first  column  they 
find  a  list  of  10  numbered  characters  or  titles  of  stories  from 
which  they  are  to  select  the  item  which  goes  with  each  of  six 
incidents  or  descriptions.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  seeing  pupil 
to  glance  up  and  down  the  two  lists  and  select  his  matches, 
but  the  process  is  much  slower  for  a  braille  reader,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  him  to  memorize  one  list  in  order  that  he 
may  deal  with  the  situation  effectively.  So  we  print  the 
longer  list  in  braille,  and  have  the  tester  read  that  list  with 
the  pupils  to  be  sure  that  all  the  words  are  read  correctly. 
Then  the  tester  reads  one  item  of  the  second  list,  and  asks 
the  pupils  to  record  on  their  braille  slates  the  number  of  the 
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item  they  select  from  the  list  printed  and  read.  Here  again 
all  the  Items  are  used  and  new  standards  for  the  blind  must 
be  established. 

The  test  in  spelling  is  of  course  given  orally  to  seeing 
or  to  blind  pupils,  and  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  write  their 
words  in  braille,  on  a  typewriter  or  with  pencil  if  a  pupil  has 
some  vision  and  prefers  that  method.  It  would  also  be  pos- 
sible to  give  a  spelling  test  by  the  "best  answer"  method, 
having  the  tester  pronounce  a  word  and  asking  the  pupils  to 
cross  out  with  a  pencil  his  choice  of  four  spellings,  only  one 
of  which  is  correct.  Some  American  spelling  tests  have  used 
this  method,  which  may  be  considered  a  measure  of  recogni- 
tion rather  than  recall,  and  approximates  the  special  knowl- 
edge needed  by  a  proof  reader. 

In  general,  the  use  of  a  series  of  achievement  tests, 
during  the  last  1 5  years,  has  shown  that  in  the  better  or- 
ganized schools  for  the  blind,  pupils  test  up  to  the  seeing 
standards  grade  for  grade.  We  cannot  say  that  their  educa- 
tional achievement  is  equal  to  that  of  the  seeing,  for  in  most 
grades  the  blind  tend  to  be  about  two  years  older,  partly  due 
to  later  entrance  into  school  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  time 
consuming  process  of  education  through  the  fingers.  The 
scores  attained,  along  with  the  results  of  intelligence  tests, 
have  been  tremendously  important  1 )  in  grade  placement,  pro- 
motion and  demotion;  2)  in  the  division  of  grades  into  fast 
and  slow  groups;  3)  in  locating  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
specific  school  subjects  so  that  provision  for  change  of  em- 
phasis may  be  made  according  to  needs;  4)  in  obtaining  ob- 
jective data  for  school  records  and  reports  to  parents  and 
agencies;  5)  in  grade  comparisons  to  check  the  success  of 
teachers;  and  6)  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 
Tests  are  the  means  by  which  individual  differences  are  largely 
determined,  and  so  form  the  basis  for  an  education  suited  to 
the  child. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  grave  question  whether 
achievement  tests  developed  in  any  one  country  should  be 
used  in  another  without  complete  rewriting.  Samples  of  our 
tests  will  be  made  available  for  examination,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  put  on  exhibition  with  them  any  other  national 
achievement  tests  the  delegates  may  have  brought  with  them. 
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It  is  our  belief  that  any  nation  planning  to  use  achievement 
tests  will  be  forced  to  build  their  own  "from  the  ground  up." 
About  all  that  America  can  contribute  in  this  area  is  1 )  the 
techniques  we  have  found  successful  in  making,  scoring  and 
interpreting  achievement  tests,  and  2)  our  experience  in 
adapting  standard  seeing  tests  for  use  with  blind  pupils. 
III.     Motor-skills  and  manipulation  tests 

The  production  of  measurements  of  the  motor  skills 
needed  by  blind  subjects  for  success  in  vocations  has  raised 
many  difficult  problems.  A  careful  review  of  the  rich  variety 
of  tests  used  with  the  seeing,  showed  that  almost  all  depend 
upon  eye-hand  co-ordination,  and  a  trial  of  many  "performance 
tests"  brought  out  the  fact  that  mazes  and  form-boards  are 
totally  changed  when  vision  and  visual  space  relationships  are 
eliminated.  A  simple  task  like  the  Seguin  form-board,  devised 
for  testing  the  retarded,  was  often  a  difficult  project  for 
capable  seeing  college  students  when  blindfolded,  partly  be- 
cause touch  does  not  arouse  in  subjects  the  same  ideas  of 
form  which  they  would  get  through  their  eyes,  and  partly 
because  persons  unaccustomed  to  depending  upon  touch  do  not 
distinguish  readily  between  inserts  which  somewhat  resemble 
each  other.  We  also  have  evidence  that  for  the  blind,  such 
characteristics  of  objects  as  their  roughness  or  smoothness, 
pliability  or  stiffness,  are  quite  as  important  as  their  shape. 
We  are  certainly  not  justified  in  assuming  that  tests  depending 
primarily  upon  cutaneous  and  kinesthetic  perception  will 
measure  the  same  abilities  as  are  involved  when  vision  has 
precedence.  It  was  for  reasons  like  these  that  in  the  1942 
Interim  Hayes-Binet  tests,  all  performance  tests  were  omitted 
and  only  verbal  items  retained.  The  performance  tests  used 
in  the  1930  Hayes-Binet  had  been  fairly  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  percent  passing  at  each  age  level,  but  the 
conviction  that  whatever  they  measured  could  not  be  properly 
compared  with  what  was  measured  by  performance  tests  used 
with  the  seeing,  forced  the  conclusion  that  our  adaptation  for 
the  blind  should  be  a  purely  verbal  one,  if  we  wished  to  com- 
pare our  MA's  and  IQ's  with  those  obtained  from  the  seeing. 
And  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  where  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  education  is  verbal,  that  this  decision  seemed  the 
logical  one  to  make. 
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However,  search  for  tests  of  manual  aptitude  has  not 
been  fruitless.  The  Personnel  Research  Center  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  called  upon  to  test  blind  people  applying  for 
employment  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  has  persistently 
worked  upon  the  problem,  and  now  offers  a  number  of  tried 
and  tested  scales  which  may  be  found  listed  for  sale  in  Bauman 
and  Hayes  (2) ,  A  Manual  for  the  Psychological  Examination 
of  the  Adult  Blind: 

Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test 

Displacing  Test — substituted  for  the  Placing  Test  used  with  the 
seeing  Turning  Test — used  as  with  seeing  subjects. 
The  mean  score  for  the  blind  falls  approximately  one  sigma  be- 
low  the   mean   for   the   seeing,   and    few   blind   persons  testing   below 
this   level  are  successful    in  employment. 
Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual  Work  Sample 

Assembly  and  disassembly  tests  given  as  to  the  seeing,  but  with 
additional  forepractice  for  orientation  in  the  work  space. 
Mean  and  critical  scores  as  with  the  Minn.  Rate  of  Manipulation. 
Small  parts  dexterity  test.  Part  ii 

Given  as  to  the  seeing,  but  with  additional  forepractice. 
Non- language  learning  test 

A  form  board  with  blocks  so  cut   in  patterns  that  they  will   fit 
Into  recesses  in  the  board  only  in  certain  combinations. 
Low  positive  correlations  with  the  Wechsler  Verbal  IQ  and  rather 
clear  differentiation   between   successfully  employed   and   unem- 
ployed  blind  groups. 

The  use  of  such  tests  in  foreign  countries  would  raise  no 
serious  problems.  The  directions  for  giving  and  scoring  would 
need  to  be  translated,  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  question  whether  the  special  skills  these  tests  measure  are 
fundamental  to  success  in  the  occupations  open  locally  to 
blind  workers.  Standards  could  be  set  by  using  the  tests  with 
local  seeing  subjects,  with  successfully  employed  blind  sub- 
jects and  with  blind  clients  who  have  failed  in  manual  occu- 
pations, as  Mrs.  Bauman  used  them,  and  a  critical  score  set, 
below  which  one  could  not  anticipate  success  for  new  clients. 
Modifications  in  technique  could  be  similarly  tested  out  with 
an  adequate  sample  of  a  country's  blind  population. 

IV.     Vocational  interest  inventories  and  personality  question- 
naires 

In  the  adaptation  of  vocational  interest  inventories  for 
use  with  the  blind,  still  another  difficulty  arises.  In  most  of 
the  inventories  constructed  for  the  seeing  many  vocations  are 
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mentioned  which  are  not  open  to  blind  people.  When  these 
are  omitted,  seeing  norms  cannot  be  used,  as  the  suitable  items 
are  few  and  their  relative  values  unknown.  But  in  one  inven- 
tory, the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  it  was  found  possible  to 
substitute  items  suitable  for  use  with  the  blind  for  the  18 
objectionable  ones  found  in  the  whole  list  of  504  items.  By 
arranging  to  have  the  subjects  record  their  preferences  on  a 
large  "dot  sheet,"  this  test  has  proved  of  significant  value  in 
the  vocational  guidance  of  blind  high  school  pupils  and  adults 
applying  to  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Any  one  following  the  American  psychological  literature 
for  the  last  decade  may  get  the  impression  that  we  have  gone 
to  extremes  on  measures  of  personality;  but  there  are  some 
conservatives,  like  the  speaker,  who  feel  that  "personality" 
is  so  complicated,  we  are  not  justified  in  claiming  to  measure 
it  in  the  same  sense  that  we  measure  intelligence  or  achieve- 
ment. Certainly  quantitative  results  must  be  used  with  the 
greatest  caution.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  and  experienced 
clinical  psychologist  probably  many  of  our  personality  ques- 
tionnaires will  yield  clues  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  per- 
sonal counselling,  and  can  be  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Most  of  these  measures  are  verbal  and  can  be  used  with  the 
blind  with  minor  changes — obviously  you  would  not  wish  to 
ask  a  blind  subject,  "Would  you  cross  the  street  to  avoid 
meeting  someone  you  do  not  like?"  One  personality  measure- 
ment may  be  particularly  recommended  for  use  with  the 
blind;  i.e.,  Bauman's  Emotional  Factors  Inventory.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed  from  an  analysis  of  statements  of 
rehabilitation  workers  about  the  personality  qualities  and  dif- 
ficulties of  their  adult  blind  clients,  so  is  particularly  adapted 
for  use  with  this  group.  But  all  items  must  be  carefully 
examined  when  such  tests  are  used  in  another  nation. 

In  summary  one  may  say  that  America's  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  blind  child  consists  first  in  a  philosophy 
of  education  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  child — his 
native  ability,  his  pattern  of  growth  and  maturing  of  Interests, 
and  his  adjustment  to  the  social  forces  operating  upon  him 
in  the  home  and  the  community;  and  secondly,  in  offering 
testing  techniques  designed  to  measure  his  intelligence,  his 
school  achievement  and  the  motor  aptitudes  and  personality 
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characteristics  which  are  important  in  the  vocations  he  may 
reasonably  be  advised  to  enter.  America  offers  full  co- 
operation to  educational  psychologists  in  any  country,  hoping 
through  exchange  of  experience  and  techniques  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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DELEGATES'  QUESTIONS 
Dr.  Rudolf  Winter,  Germany  (As  translated  by  Fraulein  Doro- 
thea Lutter) 

Dr.  Hayes's  paper  is  of  great  interest  to  us.  The  blind 
child  deserves  all  the  help  that  educational  psychology  can 
give.  We  are  glad  that  America  has  done  such  excellent  work 
in  this  field.  From  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  different  countries,  it  appears  that  such  testing  is  done 
at  the  time  children  enter  school,  in  only  five  or  six  countries. 

It  would  seem  very  important  that  tests  of  personality, 
as  well  as  tests  of  Intelligence  and  achievement,  should  be 
used.  In  Germany  we  have  all  sorts  of  mental  abnormalities 
as  a  result  of  war  experiences.  In  the  child  major  tensions 
develop  which  must  be  cured  before  a  normal  mental  develop- 
ment can  take  place.  In  this  field  little  research  has  been 
done  in  Germany.  Munich  is  the  only  city  where  there  is  an 
Institute  of  Psychology  (responsible  to  the  University)  and  an 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  Is  private. 
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Mr.  Myers,  England 

I  would  like  to  know  Dr.  Hayes's  opinion  on  this  subject. 
A  distinguished  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  recently  said  that 
premature  babies  are  premature  because  they  are  abnormal 
and  not  abnormal  because  they  were  prematurely  born.  Are 
premature  babies  who  are  blind  likely  to  present  difficulties 
in  their  education  apart  from  their  blindness? 
Dr.  Hayes 

Unfortunately,  various  physicians  in  the  United  States 
have  suggested  this  possibility  to  mothers,  making  them  ex- 
tremely and  unnecessarily  unhappy,  so  that  at  an  early  period 
representatives  from  one  hospital  came  to  us  to  ask  if  we 
could  provide  any  method  of  measuring  these  little  blind  babies 
to  determine  what  were  their  prospects  of  development.  We 
explained  that  while  we  had  no  specific  tests  for  blind  babies, 
we  had  begun  work  with  a  tentative  measuring  device  called 
a  "developmental  scale."  This  is  a  modification  for  the  blind 
by  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  who  has  worked  for  many  years 
with  blind  children,  of  an  earlier  scale  for  the  seeing  called 
the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale.  In  her  scale  Dr.  Maxfield 
assembled  in  the  first  year  group  a  list  of  activities  normally 
observed  in  babies  during  the  first  year,  followed  by  lists  of 
activities  of  babies  in  the  second,  the  third  year,  etc.  This 
is  not  a  test,  because  you  do  nothing  to  the  baby  itself.  You 
ask  the  mother  whether  the  baby  sits  up,  whether  it  chews, 
whether  it  uses  words,  etc.,  and  from  the  report  of  the  mother 
about  the  things  the  baby  does,  one  can  draw  certain  con- 
clusions as  to  whether  the  baby  is  following  a  normal  process 
of  development.  In  my  Report  of  the  1951  Regional  Test 
Conference  you  will  find  in  the  latter  part  some  tables  showing 
the  results  of  the  use  of  this  scale.  These  results  indicate  that 
premature  blind  babies  compare  very  favorably  with  other 
blind  babies — there  are  just  about  the  same  proportions  of 
high,  average  and  low  ratings.  Our  conclusion  is  the  same  as 
that  often  made  for  the  seeing  premature:  that  while  we  may 
find  a  temporary  retardation  in  development  during  the  first 
two  years,  the  disadvantage  of  premature  birth  is  soon  over- 
come and  we  have  no  justification  in  assuming  that  a  blind 
premature  baby  is  destined  to  be  also  mentally  inferior. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Farrell,  who  has  had  great  experience 
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with  this  problem  in  his  connection  with  Perkins  Institution, 
could  add  to  what  I  have  said,  to  your  advantage. 
Dr.  Farrell 

I  was  interested  in  the  observation  reported  by  Mr.  Myers 
because  it  does  present,  perhaps,  a  new  point  of  view.  Whether 
it  is  the  right  approach  to  the  solution  I  think  we  have  not 
yet  any  definite  proof.  The  problem  is  as  complex  to  answer 
as  the  old  question  "Which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg?"  I  was  interested  in  the  observation  because  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  this  problem  from  the  time  the  first  child 
was  diagnosed  as  having  what  we  now  call  "retrolental  fibro- 
plasia" which  is  the  name  attached  to  this  visual  disability 
which  seems  to  appear  in  one  out  of  every  12  children  born 
prematurely;  that  is,  those  under  three  pounds  in  weight  and 
born  prior  to  seven  months  of  the  normal  time.  This  group 
is  very  large  in  the  United  States,  and  is  causing  a  great  many 
complications  in  our  educational  set-up,  but  they  are  children 
for  whom  we  now  have  to  make  educational  provision. 

What  causes  this  visual  disability  we  do  not  know,  al- 
though since  1946  there  has  been  extensive  research  on  the 
problem.  We  are  fortunate  in  our  country  in  having  con- 
siderable money  to  carry  on  this  research,  because  it  happened 
that  the  first  child,  who  was  so  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Terry,  was  the  grandson  of  a  wealthy  man  and  he,  with  his 
family  have  given  money  to  follow  any  lead  that  we  find  in 
order  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  disease  and,  if  possible, 
its  prevention.  Once  or  twice  we  have  been  encouraged  and 
have  thought  that  we  had  the  solution,  and  then  we  found 
that  in  testing  against  the  control  group  that  that  was  not 
the  solution.  Originally  we  thought  that  the  visual  defect  was 
caused  by  a  mesh  of  blood  vessels  behind  the  lens  which  at 
the  time  of  normal  birth  would  have  been  absorbed,  but  with 
premature  birth  it  remained,  causing  blindness  or  limited 
vision.  That  theory  has  now  been  more  or  less  given  up. 
More  recent  studies  indicate  that  the  visual  loss  does  not  take 
place,  apparently,  in  those  babies  until  they  are  about  six 
weeks  old,  and  that  again  has  complicated  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  for  our  information,  in  how  many 
countries  represented  here  there  are  blind  children  of  pre- 
mature birth? 
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I  note  assent  from  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa  and 
Greece. 

It  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  really  perplexing  aspects 
is  that  this  disease  will  appear  in  the  hospitals  of  one  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  practically  none  in 
another  city,  so  we  are  of  the  opinion  now  that  it  may  be  due 
to  environmental  factors. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  original  question,  our  observa- 
tion of  these  children  as  they  grow  older  (and  we  now  have' 
them  five,  six,  and  seven  years  of  age),  is  that  they  can,  as 
Dr.  Hayes's  tests  indicate,  ultimately  catch  up  and  be  on  a 
normal  basis  with  other  children.  So  I  would  doubt  the  possi- 
bility that  an  abnormality  before  birth  causes  the  visual  defect. 
Prof.  Henri,  France 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions. 

The  first.  Is  there  any  literature  in  the  United  States, 
any  documentation,  relating  to  the  technique  one  should  use 
to  help  these  babies  compensate  for  their  handicap  so  that 
they  do  catch  up  by  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  months? 
Second,  Are  there  in  the  United  States  satisfactory  tests 
for  motor  ability?  Do  they  show  a  good  correlation  with  other 
evidences  of  ability?  What  observations  have  been  made  in 
this  respect  in  regard  to  blind  people  working  in  normal  in- 
dustry along  side  the  seeing? 
Dr.  Hayes 

Perkins  Institution  has  a  considerable  amount  of  litera- 
ture on  blind  infants  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  a  good  deal.  I  think  that  any  school  in  the  world, 
writing  to  either  of  these  institutions,  would  promptly  receive 
a  collection  of  pamphlets,  at  slight  expense,  if  any. 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  devising  or  adapting 
motor  skills  tests  for  use  with  the  blind,  but  a  few  will  be 
found  described  in  the  Bauman  and  Hayes  "Manual  for  the 
Psychological  Examination  of  the  Adult  Blind,"  published  by 
the  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
For  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  interest  and  ingenuity  of 
Mrs.  Bauman. 
Mr.  Hakkinen,  Finland 

Can  you  tell  us  about  the  origin  of  tests  and  the  reasons 
for  testing? 
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Dr.  Hayes 

Again  we  are  happy  to  make  our  bow  to  France.  Nearly 
fifty  years  ago  the  psychologist,  Alfred  Binet,  discovered  that 
teachers  in  the  schools  often  failed  to  distinguish  the  natively 
bright  from  the  dull  pupils,  and  it  was  because  of  their  need 
for  help  that  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  tests  were  de- 
veloped. The  same  situation  occurs  in  America.  We  have  on 
record  many  great  men  who  were  considered  backward  by 
their  teachers.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  for  example,  was  dubbed 
a  stupid  boy!  There  is  a  long  list  of  notable  men  and  women 
whose  abilities  were  not  recognized  from  their  behavior  and 
reactions  in  the  school  situation,  which  they  did  not  like. 
The  child  entering  school  needs  to  be  measured  in  order  to 
know  where  to  classify  him,  and  to  be  retested  for  later  edu- 
cational guidance.  Suppose  a  child,  reported  to  have  good 
mental  ability  and  coming  from  a  good  family,  does  not  do 
good  work  in  school.  Intelligence  tests  will  often  give  decisive 
evidence  on  the  question  whether  he  has  native  ability  over- 
laid by  laziness,  or  whether  he  has  little  innate  ability  with 
which  to  work.  Many  people  of  inferior  mental  ability  are 
very  attractive  personally  and  our  judgments  are  warped  In 
their  favor.  Psychologists  have  frequently  warned  us  about 
feeble-minded  girls  who  are  often  so  attractive  physically 
that  their  intelligence  is  rated  much  too  high! 
Mr.  Lambert,  New  Zealand 

In   measuring   the    intelligence   of   the   visually   handi- 
capped, do  you  use  different  methods,  or  set  up  different 
norms,  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  seeing? 
Dr.  Hayes 

The  attempt  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  the  visually 
handicapped  began  in  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  Binet-Simon  scale,  developed  for  use  with  seeing  school 
children,  was  the  natural  instrument  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
When  Wechsler's  Measurement  of  Adult  Intelligence  appeared 
in  1 939  a  second  scale  for  blind  adolescents  and  adults  became 
available,  but  published  results  of  tests  outside  the  schools 
are  still  very  meagre,  and  most  of  our  tables  are  based  on  the 
population  of  our  residential  schools.  In  these  schools  our 
aim  has  been  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  help  In  grade- 
classification,  educational  guidance  and  personal  adjustment 
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of  the  children  in  residence,  and  although  we  keep  our  records 
in  such  a  way  that  the  details  on  amount  of  vision  are  readily 
available,  the  relation  of  intelligence  to  degree  of  visual  loss 
has  proved  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

In  a  limited  number  of  American  cities,  classes  for  the 
partially-seeing  are  provided  in  the  public  schools,  but  no 
uniform  method  of  giving  intelligence  tests  has  been  de- 
veloped, largely  because  of  the  wide  variations  in  vision  of 
the  children  involved. 
Mr.  Jonathan,  India 

Can  achievement  tests  be  given  orally  to  pupils  who  have 
not  learned  to  read  braille  well? 
Dr.  Hayes 

We  can  do  this  by  the  "oral  dot-sheet  method."  In 
tests  like  the  one  I  mentioned,  where  you  have  a  statement 
followed  by  four  alternative  answers,  the  tester  may  read  the 
whole  item  and  ask  the  pupils  to  select  the  alternatives  they 
each  prefer  and  note  its  number,  in  the  series.  They  may 
then  record  their  choices  by  the  use  of  the  dot-sheets. 

On  these  sheets  we  have  rows  of  raised  dots.  In  this 
particular  test  we  would  use  a  sheet  having  five  rows  of  four 
dots  followed  by  an  embossed  line  to  help  the  pupils  to  check 
their  position.  Now,  if  in  the  test,  a  pupil  selects  the  third 
answer  he  would  mark  the  third  dot,  using  a  short  pencil; 
if  he  selects  the  second  answer  he  would  mark  the  second  dot. 
Then  the  second  statement  and  four  alternative  answers 
would  be  read  and  marked  in  the  second  row  of  dots.  Ordi- 
narily we  read  each  complete  test  item  through  twice,  the 
first  time  for  the  general  impression,  the  second  time  to  give 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  and  indicate  it  by 
marking  a  dot.  When  we  get  through  the  fifth  item,  i.e., 
when  we  have  used  five  rows  of  dots,  we  call  the  pupil's 
attention  to  the  raised  line,  and  then  continue  as  above. 

By  the  oral  dot-sheet  method  it  is  possible  to  test  not 
only  those  blind  children  who  have  not  had  many  years  of 
braille,  but  also  the  partially  sighted  who  often  do  not  develop 
much  facility  in  touch  reading. 

But  new  norms  of  achievement  must  be  established  for 
the  oral  dot-sheet  method.  When  pupils  are  given  a  test  in 
braille    (with  an   increased  time  allowance,  of  course),  the 
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less  capable  pupils  will  work  through  only  the  easiest  material 
at  the  beginning,  and  very  few  pupils  will  even  get  to  the 
later,  more  difficult,  material.  When  the  test  is  given  orally, 
however,  the  whole  content  of  the  test  is  presented  and  the 
pupils  have  a  chance  at  items  which  they  probably  would  not 
have  reached  if  a  time-limit  were  used.  Probably  we  get  a 
more  extensive  measurement  of  their  achievement  but  new 
norms  must  be  set  after  a  statistical  study  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  various  schools,  using  the  dot-sheet  method. 
Dr.  Quimby,  United  States 

While  I  think  that  mental  testing  is  very  important  I 
feel  also  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  tests  are  administered;  that  is,  that 
the  atmosphere  should  be  a  normal,  natural  atmosphere  for 
the  child  being  tested;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hayes  how 
one  can  be  sure  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  normal  one  in  the 
testing  situation. 
Dr.  Hayes 

Atmosphere,  or  rapport,  is  a  vital  requirement  for  satisfac- 
tory testing.  In  the  U.  S.  we  have  all  our  testers  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  first  with  the  technique  of  testing  explained  in 
Terman  and  Merrill's  Measuring  Intelligence,  written  for  the 
seeing.  Then  we  have  them  study  Mrs.  Bauman's  remarkably 
fine  description  of  methods  to  be  used  in  testing  the  blind, 
printed  in  the  first  part  of  the  Bauman  and  Hayes  Manual 
mentioned  above. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Scotland 

My  job  this  morning  is  an  extraordinarily  pleasant  one. 
It  is  to  express  to  you,  Sir,  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  your 
many  friends  throughout  blind  education  for  your  qualities, 
professional  and  personal  alike.  Those  of  us  who  have  known 
you  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  must  have  been  impressed  by 
your  humility,  your  meticulous  care  and  caution,  and  your 
untiring  effort  to  insure  that  intelligence  and  other  types  of 
psychological  testing  are  something  intended  to  benefit  the 
blind  child  as  an  individual,  the  blind  students  as  a  group, 
and  teachers  of  the  blind  as  a  profession.  And  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  increasingly  the  \Q  is  becoming  of  value  to  us 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons.  It  is  even  accepted  by  members  of 
local  Education  Authorities  and  by  Members  of  Parliament. 
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If  you  want  to  get  something  for  a  very  bright  child,  you  have 
only  got  to  say  that  he  has  an  Intelligence  Quotient  of  130+, 
and  nobody  dare  deny  you.  And  similarly,  and  this  is  less 
pleasant,  if  you  must  ask  for  the  removal  of  a  lethargic  child, 
it  is  very  often  quite  useless  to  say  that  you  and  your  Staff, 
after  two  years,  feel  that  this  child  can  not  only  do  nothing, 
but  is  handicapping  others.  But  if  you  will  say  that  the 
child  has  an  IQ  of  45,  opposition  vanishes.  I  would  suggest 
to  teachers  and  to  Superintendents,  sir,  that  this  justifies 
Intelligence  Tests.  But  not  only  does  it  do  it  there;  it  is 
equally  important  in  the  case  of  the  child  who  was  mentioned 
by  you,  sir,  the  child  in  whom  laziness  affects  attainment, 
and  that  other  child,  equally  a  problem  to  us,  the  industrious 
apprentice,  possibly  blind  from  the  earliest  years,  with  no 
interruptions,  who  until  she  is  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen 
leads  her  class  and  then  starts  to  fall  off.  If  you  can  state 
and  prove  beforehand  that  we  have  here  an  industrious  ap- 
prentice and  not  a  genius,  it  will  prevent  later  disappoint- 
ments. You  have,  I  think,  told  us  how  we  may  adapt  your 
techniques.  You  have  made  no  claim,  sir,  except  that  intelli- 
gence testing  has  completely  justified  itself.  You  have  told 
us,  characteristically,  that  you  are  fortunate  in  the  United 
States  in  the  number  and  variety  of  available  tests  and  that 
we  may  get  hints  for  our  own  Achievement  Tests,  Per- 
formance Tests  you  warned  us  about,  and  Personality  Tests 
you  interested  us  in.  Sir,  you  might  have  been  in  that  very 
dangerous  position,  a  dictator,  a  supreme  authority;  instead 
you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  a  friend,  not  only  of  us  who 
are  teachers,  but  of  the  blind  child. 

RESOLUTION 
XI 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in  the 
Field  of  Educational  Psychology 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  growing  importance  of  the 
use  of  achievement,  aptitude,  personality,  and  intelligence  tests 
in  furthering  the  understanding  of  the  individual  requirements  of 
blind  youth  in  the  fields  of  education. 

It  wishes  to  record  appreciation  of  the  pioneer  studies  al- 
ready carried  out  in  this  work,  and  recommends  the  fullest  appli- 
cation of  proved  tests  together  with  continued  research  into  these 
problems  as  aids  to  furthering  the  educational  development  of 
blind  youth. 
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The  Closing  Session 
Friday  Afternoon,  August  1,  1952 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  to  order  the  final  business 
session,  said: 

"We  have  felt  the  warm  hospitality  of  everyone  in  this 
country.  As  further  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  we  have  been  highly  honored  that  Her 
Royal  Majesty,  the  Queen,  has  taken  recognition  of  this 
Conference.  As  she  is  in  France,  she  regrets  not  being  able 
to  come  here  personally,  as  she  had  hoped  that  she  might 
be  able  to  do.  She  has,  however,  sent  this  morning  as  her 
personal  representative,  her  Private  Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  Smitt- 
Avis,  whom  we  are  very  happy  to  welcome  for  herself  and 
for  her  representation  of  Her  Royal  Majesty,  the  Queen, 

"At  the  opening  session,  we  had  official  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Instruction  and  of  Social  Affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  Government.  At  this  session,  we  are  honored 
to  have  with  us  His  Excellency,  Dr.  P.  Muntendam,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Health. 

"We  have  received  during  the  past  few  days  several  tele- 
grams and  letters  of  good  wishes,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  to  read  them." 

Mr.  Waterhouse: 

"I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  London.  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
organization  of  this  Conference,  sends  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  its  deliberations.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
results  of  the  Conference  will  bring  ever-widening  fields  of 
opportunity  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.'     Signed,  Godfrey  Robinson,  Chairman. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Col.  Baker,  President  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  'Just  a  note  to  wish 
you  all  success  in  the  Conference,  and  to  express  very  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  job  you,  your  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Zeper  have  done  in  setting  up  your  very 
excellent  Conference.' 

"A  cable  from  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Arherican   Foundation   for  the  Blind.      'Best  wishes   for 
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successful  Conference  which  we  know  will  be  milestone  in 
history  of  improved  educational  opportunities  for  world's 
youthful  blind.     Personal  and  official  greetings  to  all.' 

"A  cable  from  the  Government  of  India:  'Government 
of  India  hopes  deliberations  of  International  Conference  will 
lead  to  marked  improvement  in  the  education  of  blind  youth 
throughout  the  world.  Government  of  India  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate organizers  on  their  initiative  and  wish  the  confer- 
ence every  success.'  " 

Dr.  Farrell: 

"We  will  now  proceed  with  the  real  business  of  this 
meeting,  the  presentation  of  the  Resolutions  which  have  been 
drawn  up  to  express  the  convictions  which  are  the  outcome 
of  the  papers  presented  and  the  discussion  sessions  which 
followed. 

"Our  chief  regret  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  have  the 
Resolutions  multigraphed  so  that  we  could  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  Delegates.  But  we  do  not  have  the  secre- 
tarial staff  or  the  duplicating  machinery  to  do  that  and  there- 
fore we  will  have  to  consider  them  as  read. 

"The  main  point  that  we  all  must  understand  is  that  in 
these  Resolutions  we  have  arrived  at  a  common  ground  on 
which  nearly  all  could  find  agreement.  They  may  not  repre- 
sent the  high  points  that  some  of  us  would  like  to  see  put 
on  record,  but  they  will  represent,  I  think,  the  groundwork 
for  another  Conference,  when  after  reading,  digesting  and 
considering  what  we  have  presented  here  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  finding  ways 
to  implement  the  aspirations  that  we  all  hold  for  blind  youth. 

"Our  procedure  here  will  be  to  read  a  Resolution,  open 
it  for  any  discussion  or  any  amendments,  and  then  put  it 
before  the  Conference  for  adoption.  While  we  will  welcome 
discussions  or  suggestions  from  the  floor,  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence, and  we  hope  that  the  broad  consideration  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Resolutions  beforehand  will  be  considered 
enough  to  have  brought  them  to  a  point  where  they  represent 
views  acceptable  to  most  of  us." 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  Resolutions  in  this 
order: 
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1.  The  social  needs  and  training  of  the  pre-school  blind 
child. 

2.  The   educational   and   social   needs   of  the   additionally 
handicapped  blind  child. 

3.  The  needs  of  the  average  blind  child  of  school  age. 

4.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in  physical  education. 

5.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  of  superior  intelligence. 

6.  The  needs  in  continued  general  education  for  blind  youth. 

7.  The  social  needs  of  blind  youth  in  a  seeing  world. 

8.  The   co-operation    of   teaching,    nursing   and   domestic 
staffs. 

9.  School,  Administrative  and  Family  Co-operation  in  the 
Education  of  Blind  Youth. 

10.  The  provision  of  textbooks,  special  apparatus  and  gen- 
eral educational  media  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

1 1.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in  the  field  of  educational 
psychology. 

In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the  Resolutions  to  the 
original  presentation  of  the  subjects  concerned  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  followed,  each  resolution  is  printed  as  the 
concluding  part  of  the  report  of  the  session  at  which  it  was 
considered.  While  all  of  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with- 
out any  dissenting  votes,  several  delegates  did  express  dif- 
ferences which  are  herewith  recorded. 

Resolution  1.  Miss  Totman  stated:  "I  should  like  to 
express  my  disappointment  in  view  of  the  sentiments  from 
many  people  which  I  have  heard  throughout  the  Conference, 
that  this  resolution  does  not  recommend  that  a  child  should 
be,  if  possible,  brought  up  in  this  period  in  his  own  home." 

Resolution  3.  Miss  Gruber:  "I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
expressing  regret  that  this  resolution  does  not  contain  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  concerning  the  role  and  the  numbers 
of  totally  blind  and  of  sighted  qualified  teachers  desirable  in 
the  education  of  the  young  blind,  whatever  educational  system 
is  followed." 

Resolution  9.  Senor  Bentivoglio:  "We  should  add  to 
it  the  recommendation  that  Consultative  Committees  should 
be  set  up  in  all  countries  to  advise  the  National  Education 
Authorities  on  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  the  French 
Discussion  Group,  this  proposal  was  framed  like  this:    This 
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Conference  suggests  that  in  all  countries  Consultative  Com- 
mittees should  be  set  up  to  advise  the  Ministry  or  Ministries 
concerned  with  the  education  of  the  blind.  And  there  was 
no  particular  reference  to  the  Minister  of  Education." 

Resolufion  10.  Mr.  Jonathan  suggested:  "That  some 
assistance  should  be  given  to  backward  regions  in  setting  up 
their  program  and  in  helping  them  to  start  workshops  where 
apparatus  could  be  manufactured." 

The  Chairman  next  presented  the  following: 

Resolution  on  Continuation 

As  all  present  at  this  Conference  have  been  impressed 
with  its  professional  value  and  its  opportunity  for  personal 
acquaintance  there  is  a  strong  conviction  that  there  must  be 
established  a  plan  to  continue  the  progress  made  and  to  ensure 
the  development  of  stronger  ties  among  those  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  blind  youth. 

The  Sponsoring  Committee,  having  fulfilled  the  assign- 
ment given  to  it  at  Oxford  in  August,  1949,  but  conscious 
of  the  desire  to  form  a  group  to  carry  on  this  work,  at  its 
last  meeting  proposes  to  this  Conference: 

1 .  That  the  Conference  held  here  be  continued  as  a  perma- 
nent organization  under  the  name  of  The  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 

2.  That  an  Executive  Council  be  elected  to  office  immedi- 
ately and  that  it  have  full  power  to  act  between  assemblies 
of  the  Conference. 

3.  That  the  Conference  through  its  Executive  Council  have 
a  permanent  seat  and  that  until  another  Conference  makes 
a  change  that  it  be  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bussum, 
The  Netherlands. 

4.  That  in  appreciation  of  our  present  association  and  to 
assure  co-operative  action  in  the  field  of  education  with 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  we  ask 
that  body  for  affiliation  and  that  the  Executive  Council 
be  accepted  as  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  World  Council. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed  to  undertake 
plans  for  convening  another  meeting  of  the  full  Confer- 
ence at  a  time  and  place  which  the  Council  feels  oppor- 
tune. 
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This  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted., 

The  Sponsoring  Committee  then  nominated  the  following 
for  membership  on  the  Executive  Council: 

Chairman:  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  United  Kingdom 

Associate  Chairman:  M.  Pierre  Henri,  France 

Secretary:  Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  The  Netherlands 

Assoc.  Secretaries:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  United  States 

Mr.  J.  Jarvis,  United  Kingdom 
Austria  Dr.  O.  Wanacek 

Belgium  M.  J.  Lenaerts 

Finland  Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen 

France  Donatien  LeLievre 

M.  Pierre  Henri 
Germany  Dr.  Carl  Strehl 

Italy  Dr.  Elena  Romagnoli-Coletta 

The  Netherlands  Dr.  C.  N.  Waller  Zeper 

Norway  Mr.  Halvdan  Karterud 

United  Kingdom  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff 

Major  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson 
United  States  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
Yugoslavia  Professor  Milos  Licina 

American  Foundation  for  "  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter 

Overseas  Blind 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind     Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan 
hAr.  Anderson: 

"Before  this  motion  is  taken,  I  should  like  to  make  an 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  propose  that  we  add  to  the 
list  of  Officers  the  post  of  Honorary  President.  Sir,  when 
at  Oxford  this  Conference  had  its  beginning,  it  was  to  you 
we  turned  as  our  leader.  We  know  that  you  are  no  longer 
associated  actively  with  the  education  of  the  blind.  We 
cannot  believe  that  in  spirit  you  will  ever,  while  life  is  with 
you,  cease  to  be  associated  actively  with  youth,  and  I  would 
therefore  ask  the  Conference,  by  acclamation,  to  accept  the 
proposal  that  we  not  only  accept  the  slate  as  nominated,  but 
that  we  add  to  it  the  office  of  Honorary  President  and  that 
the  first  Honorary  President  be  Gabriel  Farrell." 

These  nominations  with  the  proposed  amendment  were 
enthusiastically  adopted  by  acclamation. 
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Dr.  Farrell: 

"Members  of  the  Conference.  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
this  expression  of  appreciation  of  what  I  have  found  a  great 
privilege — to  have  had  a  part  in  the  planning  and  organizing 
of  this  Conference.  I  will  admit  that  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
continue  as  Chairman,  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  the  di- 
rection of  this  organization  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
and  women  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  In  the 
United  States,  we  labor  under  what  I  now  think  must  be  a 
delusion  that  the  Scots  are  a  very  frugal  people.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  at  this  Conference,  certainly  our  Repre- 
sentative of  that  noble  nation  is  anything  but  frugal  in  his 
expression  of  felicitous  phrases,  so  take  what  he  says  about 
me  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Nevertheless,  I  do  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  continue  with  the  Conference  in  this  honorary 
relationship  and  want  to  thank  you  all  for  this  acclaim." 

Following  the  election  of  the  new  Council,  there  were 
some  suggestions  about  a  wider  representation,  to  which  the 
Chairman  replied:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  Sponsoring  Com- 
mittee consideration  was  given  to  that  idea,  but  at  the  time 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  continue  with  somewhat  the  same 
group  and  to  take  up  when  more  time  was  available  the  inclu- 
sion of  other  areas.  These  suggestions  will  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Council  where  I  am  sure  they  will  get  every 
consideration." 

The  Chairman  then  recognized  Mr.  Colligan,  who  spoke 
as  follows:  "Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  feel 
signally  honored  to  be  asked  to  propose  this  particular  Reso- 
lution because  in  doing  so  I  believe  that  I  am  expressing 
what  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  single  member  of 
this  audience,  particularly  those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  our  Dutch  friends.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  it 
is  a  Resolution  that  will  be  passed  unanimously.  When  in 
company  with  two  members  of  the  Organizing  Committee  I 
paid  a  visit  here  in  May  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements 
on  the  spot  for  this  Conference,  and  we  saw  the  magnificence 
of  this  School,  and  we  savored  the  kindliness  of  our  Dutch 
friends,  we  all  felt  then  that  the  success  of  the  Conference 
was  assured.  But  I  am  certain  that  none  of  us  envisaged  the 
overwhelming  kindness  and  friendship  which  has  been  show- 
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ered  upon  us.  That  friendship  has  created  an  atmosphere 
in  this  Conference  that  has  enabled  us  to  discuss  our  problems 
to  a  mutual  satisfaction.  I  believe  that  if  all  the  questions 
which  are  troubling  the  world  today  could  have  been  settled 
in  the  same  atmosphere  as  has  prevailed  at  this  Confer- 
ence, the  world  would  indeed  be  a  better  place.  We  shall 
never,  I  think,  sufficiently  be  able  to  express  our  indebted- 
ness to  our  Dutch  hosts.  And,  therefore,  it  is  with  their 
kindness  in  mind  particularly  that  I  wish  to  present  this 
Resolution  of  Appreciation. 

"That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  ac- 
corded to  the  following: 

1 .  To  Mr.  A.  Q.  Mees,  Mr.  W.  A.  Dudok  van  Heel  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Instituut  tot  Onderwijs  van  Blinden  for 
their  kindness  in  placing  their  magnificent  premises  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Conference  and  for  the  generous  hos- 
pitality accorded  to  delegates,  observers  and  friends; 

2.  To  Dr.  Waller  Zeper  for  his  admirable  arrangements,  and 
to  Mr.  G.  Treep  for  all  he  did  to  make  the  place  ready  and 
beautiful; 

3.  To  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  and  the  Associate  Chairmen  for 
their  services  in  presiding  over  the  Conference  and  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  various  Sessions; 

4.  To  those  delegates  who  presented  papers  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Discussion  Groups; 

5.  To  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  and  the  Associate  Secre- 
taries for  their  services; 

6.  To  Mr.  John  Jarvis  for  his  excellent  interpretation  and  to 
others  who  assisted  in  this  connection; 

7.  To  the  Netherlands  Press  and  Broadcasting  System  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Conference; 

8.  To  our  many  Dutch  friends  for  their  unfailing  help  in  a 
variety  of  ways." 

This  Resolution  was  passed  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
Dr.  Farrell: 

"We  are  going  to  add  three  groups  to  those  already  men- 
tioned and  to  whom  I  want  to  speak  a  personal  word  of 
appreciation  for  their  many  kindnesses. 

"First,  the  Office  Staff,  Mr.  M.  J.  van  Oosten  and  his 
associates.      In  appreciation  of  these  services,  we  are  pre- 
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senting  this  lovely  bouquet  to  Mrs.  M.  P.  Kosler-du  Prie, 
secretary  to  Dr.  Waller  Zeper,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
stitute; 

"Second,  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Boer-Procureur  and  to  her  effi- 
cient Staff  of  the  household  who  have  been  very  patient  with 
us,  and  who  have  served  so  well  coffee  and  tea  and  bountiful 
repasts; 

"Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Lulofs-Otten 
and  her  gracious  assistant,  Agnes  van  Heel,  in  the  Informa- 
tion Office  who  have  always  been  so  kind  and  so  helpful." 
Flowers  were  presented  to  both  Mrs.  Boer  and  Mrs. 
Lulofs. 
Mr.  van  Heel: 

"Mrs.  Smitt-Avis,  representing  our  beloved  Queen,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  am 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  the 
Chairman  has  said  some  very  kind  words.  May  I  say  in 
response,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  all  of  us.  When  Mr.  Colligan  proposed  his  Reso- 
lution, he  mentioned  several  different  categories  and  the 
Chairman  spoke  of  three  more  groups.  All  of  us  enjoyed  the 
planning  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings.  We  only  can 
say  that  we  felt  it  a  happy  duty  to  organize  and  to  labor  to- 
gether for  this  beautiful  work,  work  for  the  blind,  especially 
for  the  education  of  blind  youth. 

"We  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  does  not 
mean  good-bye  forever,  but  that  we  hope  here  in  Holland,  and 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Waller  Zeper,  and  all  the  other  Dutch 
Institutions  who  take  care  of  the  education  of  blind  youth, 
that  it  will  be  only  a  while  and  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
see  you  back  again  in  this  little,  but  beautiful,  country." 
Dr.  Farrell: 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  van  Heel,  for  all  you  have  said  and 
done.  I  am  told  that  the  coffee  is  still  waiting.  For  a  time 
I  thought  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  here  in  Holland  not  to 
give  us  time  to  pack  to  go  home  but  just  to  keep  us  all  here. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  come  formally  to  close  this  Con- 
ference which  you  have  made  such  a  very  great  success  by 
the  participation  all  have  taken.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
attended  many  Conferences  where  the  members  have  been 
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SO  prompt  and  loyal  in  supporting  the  meetings.  I  wish  Col. 
Baker  were  here  so  that  we  could  show  him  how  School- 
masters can  run  good  meetings  promptly  and  so,  only  an  hour 
late,  we  adjourn  the  final  session  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth." 
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A  Message  from  the  New  Chairman 

The  1952  International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  marks  a  most  important  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  Conference,  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  to  be  held,  was  truly  international  in  character. 
It  revealed  great  needs  still  to  be  met  in  some  spheres  of  the 
education  of  blind  youth,  but  it  also  gave  much  evidence  of 
achievement  in  this  work. 

All  countries  represented  at  Bussum  were  able  to  learn 
from  others;  in  open  session,  in  group  work  and  in  social 
meeting  all  were  able  to  contribute  and  to  receive.  Without 
any  question  the  work  carried  out  in  conference  from  July 
25  to  August  2,  1952,  will  have  ever  growing  effect  on  future 
developments  in  the  fields  of  the  education  of  blind  youth 
In  many  lands.  A  unity  of  purpose,  of  desire  and  of  deter- 
mination grew  day  by  day.  A  recognition  of  common  aims 
towards  agreed  goals  became  manifest  with  each  session  of 
the  Conference.  Our  methods  of  achieving  Conference  rec- 
ommendations will  follow  different  lines  of  approach  and  will 
cover  many  differing  fields  of  effort.  This  is  right,  for  no 
one  method  can  meet  the  special  requirements  of  such  a  wide 
variety  of  circumstance  as  those  gathered  together  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Bussum  Conference.  The  important  fact  is  that 
the  stimulus  offered  to  the  education  of  blind  youth  as  the 
outcome  of  the  work  at  Bussum,  is  now  on  record  and  avail- 
able to  all  educators  of  the  blind  to  guide  and  encourage 
them  In  furthering  the  work  in  their  respective  countries. 
There  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  teacher  of  the  blind  to 
feel  Isolated  in  effort  or  in  Ideal.  The  contributions  of  theory, 
of  practice  and  of  experience  are  collected  and  made  available 
to  each  teacher  of  blind  youth. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  delegates  and  observers 
attending  Bussum  was  that  the  work  of  the  Conference  should 
become  permanent.  Not  permanent  and  static — but  perma- 
nent and  progressive.  To  this  end  the  Conference  appointed 
an  Executive  Council  with  full  power  to  act  between  assemblies 
of  the  Conference.  Present  membership  of  the  Executive 
Council  is  held  by  Austria,  Belgium,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  of  America  and  Yugo-Slavla.     The  Council  sincerely 
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hopes  to  receive  application  for  membership  from  other  coun- 
tries, so  that  its  work  may  be  as  fully  representative  as  pos- 
sible in  furthering  the  progress  of  the  education  of  blind 
youth  on  a  world  wide  basis.  In  this  way  the  work  com- 
menced as  the  1952  Bussum  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth  will  progress  to  greater  achievement  and  future 
realization  of  our  aims. 

It  is  with  very  deep  regard  that  I  send  these  few  ob- 
servations to  the  report  now  being  prepared.  The  friend- 
ships and  interests  of  the  Conference  will  continue  to  span 
present  distances  until  we  assemble  again  in  international 
session.  With  this  hope  in  view  I  am  delighted  to  inform  all 
delegates  that  a  tentative  invitation  is  being  circulated  for  a 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  to  be  held  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  U.  S.  A.,  during  1957. 

E.  H.  GETLtFF,  Chairman, 

Executive  Council  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
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Presenf-ation  of  Resolutions  at-  United  Nations 

At  the  Second  Conference  of  Non-Governmental  Organi- 
zations interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped help  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  Building  in  New 
York  City  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  5  and  6,  1953, 
Dr.  Farrell  was  asked  to  expound  the  Resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Bussum  Conference  and  to  set  forth  the  objectives  of  the 
Conference.  After  this  presentation  the  following  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  ad  hoc  working 
party  made  up  of  the  staff  members  of  UN  and  the  specialized 
agencies  which  was  to  meet  the  two  following  days: 

The  Second  United  Nations  Conference  of  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 

Notes  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  Held  at  Bussum,  Nether- 
lands, from  July  25  to  August  2,  1 952,  and; 

Recognizes  that  these  resolutions  represent  the  best 
thinking  available  at  this  time  on  the  educational  needs  of 
blind  children; 

Draws  the  attention  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
Co-ordination's  Technical  Working  Group  on  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped  and  requests  that  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  concerned  on  the  Technical  Working 
Group  refer  them  to  the  Social  Commission  and  their  appro- 
priate general  conferences  and  assemblies  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions  by  those  bodies; 

Recommends  recognition  and  observation  by  the  De- 
partments of  Education  and  Social  Welfare  of  all  member 
countries  especially  those  countries  faced  with  the  problem 
of  creating  adequate  programmes  of  education  for  blind  youth; 

Recommends  also  that  the  attention  of  all  governments 
be  drawn  to  the  media  of  help  now  available  through  the 
technical  assistance  programmes  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  under  the  co-ordinated  programme 
for  the  physically  handicapped  for  the  promotion  of  seminars, 
establishment  of  demonstration  centers,  grant  of  fellowships 
and  other  measures  for  the  development  of  interest  in  the 
needs  of  blind  youth. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

AUSTRALIA 

1.  Legislation  Regarding  Education: 

Public  compulsory  school  attendance  is  required  but  only  partly 
enforced.  Every  effort  is  made  to  urge  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  blind  schools.  In  four  of  the  States,  the  State  Governments  assume 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  in  the  other  States, 
voluntary  donations  maintain  schools.  In  all  States  but  Queensland, 
residential  quarters  for  children  are  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Subject  to  a  means  test  the  Commonwealth  Government  grants  a 
pension  to  every  blind  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Age  for 
leaving  school  varies  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

2.  Definition: 

Persons  with  less  than  6/60  Snellen  (with  correction)  are  recom- 
mended to  schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Out  of  3898  blind  persons,  380  are  under  25  years  of  age.  Figures 
are  based  on  1933  census.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  blindness 
among  premature  babies,  now  12 1/2%  to  15%. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Parents  of  pre-school  children  are  invited  to  the  schools  for  lectures. 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  nursery  and  pre-school  centers 
for  blind  children. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

One  in  each  of  six  States.  In  New  South  Wales  there  are  also  two 
Roman  Catholic  schools  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  with  about 
300  babies  and  children.  Schools  have  grades  from  1  to  8,  after 
which,  those  who  qualify  pass  on  to  sighted  schools  of  higher  education 
or  they  enter  sighted  or  blind  factories  for  training  or  employment. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Practically  all  children  attend  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

No  classes  attached  to  blind  schools,  but  there  are  classes  attached  to 
State  schools  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

There  are  only  two  or  three  known  cases  of  deaf-blind  children.  They 
are  being  educated  in  the  New  South  Wales  Blind  Institute.  One 
pre-school  child  and  his  teacher  are  receiving  training  in  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind    (USA). 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Teachers  for  the  sighted  are  engaged  and  are  provided  with  material 
on  the  special  field  for  the  blind. 
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10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

American  and  British  tests  are  used  in  the  schools. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  The  usual  factory  trades  in  institutions,  and  variety  of  assembly 
work  in  seeing  factories,  also  piano  tuning,  music  teaching,  school 
teaching,  commercial  travellers,  organizers,  home  teachers  of  the 
blind,  etc. 

Girls:  Switchboard  work,  Braille  transcribing,  music  teaching,  elo- 
cution teacher,  shorthand  typists  in  some  parts  of  Australia,  assembly 
work  in  factories,  receptionists,  etc. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Help  is  given  by  the  Blind  Institutions,  social  committees,  welfare 
committees  (all  voluntary),  and  other  organizations  for  the  Blind. 
Also  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  a  National  Department  of 
Social  Service  for  guidance  and  financial  assistance  for  those  studying 
at  Universities,  and  an  Employment  Agency.  These  two  Departments 
co-operate  with  existing  organizations  for  the   Blind. 

AUSTRIA 

1 .  Legislation : 

School  attendance  is  required  from  the  age  of  6  to  1 4,  but  is  not  defined 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  proviso  also  applies  to  blind  children.  The 
draft  of  a  new  school  regulation  provides  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  of  blind  children. 

2.  Definition : 

Maximum  vision  for  admission  to  a  school  for  the  blind  is  1/25,  but 
children  with  better  vision  are  admitted   if  an  oculist  recommends  it. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Out  of  an  estimated  4,000  blind  persons,  about  400  are  under  25 
years  of  age. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

In  schools  at  Vienna  and  Graz  kindergarten  training  for  pre-school 
children  is  available. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  four  residential  schools  for  the  blind:  Vienna,  Innsbruck, 
Graz  and  Klagenfurt,  with  total  enrolment  (students  and  apprentices) 
about  150,  93  being  in  the  Vienna  school  (62  students,  31  appren- 
tices). Schooling  is  provided  for  8  years  (education),  from  the  age 
6  to  14;  for  the  Vocations  4  years,  from  the  age  14  to  18.  This, 
however,  can  be  extended  for  one  or  two  years.  Instruction  is  given 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  no  day  classes  as  practically  all  blind  children  are  in  resi- 
dential schools. 
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7.  Provision   for  Partially  Seeing   Children: 

About  170  go  to  two  independent  special  schools  for  partially  seeing 
children  in  Vienna.  The  others  go  to  schools  for  seeing  children. 
Some  extreme  cases  are  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  blind. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

The  school  at  Vienna  also  trains  the  crippled-blind.  School  at  Graz 
intends  to  dedicate    its  work  to  the  training   of  deaf-blind   children. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Graduation  from  a  training  college  for  school  teachers,  with  a  special 
examination  for  the  instruction  of  blind  and  partially-seeing  children. 
Opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  special  examination  is  offered  by  the 
Vienna  Pedagogic  Institute. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Achievement  tests,  psychological  tests  and  aptitude  tests  are  used  "now 
and  again."  Otherwise,  capacity  and  achievement  are  the  basis  for 
vocational  choice. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

In  workshops  annexed  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind — needle  work, 
basket  and  brush  making,  also  piano  tuning  and  music;  in  the  insti- 
tution in  Vienna,  stenotyping  and  telephone  switchboard  operating 
are  taught.     A  few  become  music  teachers  and  teachers  of  languages. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Guidance  is  the  task  of  the  training  institution.  The  Austrian  Federal 
Law  provides  that  civil  blind  persons  be  put  on  a  par  with  invalid 
veterans  with  respect  to  their  employment.  Factories  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprises  have  to  employ  invalid  war  veterans  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  personnel. 


BELGIUM 

1 .  Legislation : 

There  is  no  legislation  for  the  instruction  of  blind  children.  They 
are  not  subject  to  compulsory  education.  Nevertheless,  in  practically 
all  of  the  schools  the  students  receive  training  and  maintenance  free. 

2.  Definition : 

To  be  admitted  as  blind,  the  child  must  possess  at  most  1/20  of 
normal  vision.  The  semi-sighted  (weak-sighted)  are  admitted  if 
the  visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  3/10.  The  degrees  of  acuity  are 
determined  by  an  ophthalmologist. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

The  statistics  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Wel- 
fare fix  the  number  of  blind  persons  at  4320.  The  number  of  these 
under  21   years  of  age  is  755. 
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4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Seven  schools  for  the  blind  accept  children  starting  at  the  age  of  three. 
In  general  these  children  are  confined  to  nursery  school  teachers. 
The  program  is  designed  especially  to  exercise  the  child  in  getting 
acquainted  with  his  environment,  his  school,  his  garden,  also  in 
managing  for  himself,  dressing  and  washing,  etc. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  8  schools  that  accept  the  totally  blind.  All  accept  the 
semi-sighted.  Certain  ones  provide  education  for  the  deaf  mute  in 
separate  sections.  The  schools  at  Ghlin-lez,  Mons  and  Canspoel  accept 
only  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  (children  and  adults).  The  institu- 
tions are  situated  at  Canspoel,  Maaseik,  Brugge,  Liege,  Wolurve  St. 
Lambert,  Bruxelles,  Berehein,  Ste.  Agathe,  Ghlin-lez,  Mons.  These 
schools  instruct  337  blind  under  21  years  of  age.  In  general  they 
comprise  3  sections:  kindergarten,  primary  and  trade.  The  pupils 
are  admitted  there  as  early  as  the  age  of  three. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Certain  students  are  authorized  to  study  in  ordinary  classes  (high 
school  or  conservatory  of  music)  and  they  receive  at  the  Institution 
supplementary  courses. 

7.  Provision   for  Partially  Seeing   Children: 

These  exist  in  all  of  the  residential  schools  and  comprise  the  majority 
of  the  population.  They  are  mainly  sight  saving  classes,  with  methods 
adapted  to  the  individual  child's  vision. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

The  Institution  at  Canspoel  takes  care  of  the  mentally  handicapped 
in  a  special  class. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

There  is  no  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  The  majority,  however,  have  a  diploma  from  a  Normal 
School  and  a  diploma  for  the  teaching  of  the  abnormal.  In  practice 
the  resident  teachers  become  heads  of  departments. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

At  his  admission  a  pupil  submits  to  an  examination  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  director  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  After 
that  he  is  under  the  constant  observation  of  his  teachers. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Blind  boys:      Chair  caning,  piano  tuning,  music,  stenotype. 
Partially  seeing  boys:      Farming. 

Blind  girls:      Handwork   and   vending   stand   operation. 
Partially  seeing  girls:      Cooking,  servants. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Most  schools  work  with  private  charities  which  take  charge  of  finding 
work  for  and  placing  the  blind. 
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CANADA 

1.  Legislation: 

Provincial  departments  of  education  are  responsible  for  educational 
services.  Ail  provide  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  which  is  partly 
or  wholly  extended  to  blind  children. 

2.  Definition: 

An  applicant  or  other  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  blind  only  when 
the  visual  acuity  of  such  applicant  or  other  person  after  correction 
through  the  use  of  proper  refractive  lenses,  is  not  over  more  than 
6/60  Snellen,  or  the  field  of  vision  in  each  eye  is  reduced  to  less  than 
10  degrees. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  the  total  blind  persons  registered,  19,076,  or  a  total  number  of 
about  19,700,  1,400  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  number 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  registered  is  1,190. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  developed  a  special 
service  for  blind  children  up  to  six  years  of  age  and  for  their  parents. 
This  is  carried  on  both  in  the  home  and  in  small  classes.  Where 
possible,  attendance  in  local  kindergartens  and  pre-school  nurseries 
is  arranged  with   the  co-operation  of  the   local    Boards  of  Education. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  5  residential  schools,  and  in  1951  there  were  511  blind 
students.  All  schools  provide  primary  education,  some  the  early 
grades  of  secondary  and  others,  up  to  and  including  senior  matricula- 
tion. Arrangements  are  made  with  local  secondary  schools  for  out- 
standing pupils  to  take  Grade  XIII  work.  One  residential  school  gives 
residence  accommodation  to  bright  students  who  proceed  to  the  local 
University,  which  waives  the  usual  fee. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  no  day  classes,  and  Home  Teaching  is  limited  to  that  offered 
by  well  qualified  teachers  for  home  training  by  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Assistance  is  given  by  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  necessary,  to  outstanding  pupils  who 
desire  to  go  on  to  universities.  Bursaries  are  provided  by  the  Ontario 
School  from  bequest  funds. 

7.  Provision   for   Partially  Seeing   Children: 

In  10  cities  and  in  some  rural  areas  of  Ontario,  there  are  sight  saving 
classes.  In  Ontario  in  1950,  there  were  400  pupils.  These  classes 
are  held  in  schools  for  sighted  children. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Special  instruction  for  deaf-blind  children  is  given  at  the  provincial 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Crippled-blind  children  receive  instruction  in  their  homes  by 
home  teachers  of  the  Canadian  National   Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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9.     Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

The  usual  requirements  for  teachers  in  sighted  schools,  with,  at  the 
present  time,  in  Ontario  five  years  training  in  service  involving,  (a) 
three  summer  school  sessions,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  outside 
of  Canada;  (b)  two  winter  term  lecture  courses  with  exercises  and 
essay  work,  and  (c)  thesis  on  some  major  aspect  of  education  of  the 
blind.  This  work  must  be  done  to  gain  permanent  teacher's  certificate 
and  to  qualify  for  salary  increases.  In  Saskatchewan  the  Minister  of 
Education  may  make  any  provision  he  deems  expedient  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  blind. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Intelligence  and  manual  dexterity  tests  are  used  in  some  of  the  schools. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Piano  tuning,  music  and  commercial  office  training,  factory  work 
training  and  training  directed  toward  the  operating  of  stands  in  public 
places;  broom  making,  leather  work,  garment  making,  certain  types 
of  machine  work,  stenography,  work  in  canteens,  newspaper  and 
magazine  selling;  blind  university  graduates  secure  administrative 
positions  with  the  C.N.I.B.  and  some  trained  in  social  work  in  other 
agencies. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Facilities  for  vocational  guidance  for  pupils  vary  in  the  schools.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  helps  in  vocational  guidance 
and  placement.  It  is  also  actively  engaged  in  securing  employment 
and  operates  sheltered  workships  for  those  unable  to  compete  in  the 
competitive  labor  market. 


CEYLON 

Legislation: 

There  is  no  legislation  regarding  Education  of  blind  children  or 
regarding  anything  else  connected  with  the  blind. 

Definition : 

Children  whose  sight  does  not  permit  them  to  follow  a  class  in  a 
normal  school — even  when  provided  with  aids  like  spectacles — alone 
are  admitted  to  our  Blind  School. 

Number  of  Children: 

The  number  of  blind  children  under  21  years  of  age  is  about  1,200 
according  to  the  last  census  returns.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
are  actually  about  2,000. 

Program  for  Pre-sehool  Blind  Children: 

Small  nursery  attached  to  Ceylon  School  for  the  Blind  has  provided 
care  for  all  children  for  whom  admission  has  been  sought.  Few 
children  come  to  the  school  before  seven  years  of  age. 
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5.  Residential  Schools: 

Two  schools  exist:  (a)  St.  Joseph's  Convent  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  run  by  Belgian  Nuns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  at  Ragama. 
About  10  blind  children,  mostly  girls  and  one  teacher.  No  boys  over 
twelve  years  are  kept  there.  (b)  The  Ceylon  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mt.  Lavinia.  Children  from  2  years  to  18  years  are  admitted.  At  the 
moment  there  are  165  on  the  roll  and  twenty-two  teachers.  The 
School  has  nursery,  kindergarten,  primary  school,  post-primary  school 
(or  junior  secondary  school)  ,  and  a  technfcal  training  department. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  no  other  provisions  for  education.  One  of  the  welfare 
officers  attached  to  the  Ceylon  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
tries  to  teach  Braille  to  some  adults.  Some  of  the  children  who  leave 
our  School  go  to  Normal  Schools    (public)    for  further  study. 

7.  Provision   for  Partially  Seeing   Children: 

There  are  no  classes  for  the  partially  seeing.  There  are  a  few  in  the 
Ceylon  school  who  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  using  Braille. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

No  provision. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

All  teachers  must  be  appointed  in  keeping  with  the  Code  for  Assisted 
English  Schools.  The  training  is  given  in  the  School  itself  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Principals  who  are  fully  qualified  in  blind  education 
and  welfare.  It  is  hoped  that  our  teachers  be  allowed  to  take  up  the 
School  Teachers  Examination  in  Ceylon.  For  the  first  time  we  held 
last  year  a  part  of  the  Home  Teachers  Examination  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  for  the  Blind,  London. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

No  tests  of  any  kind  are  given  to  the  children  of  our  schools  now. 
Normal  term-end  examinations  and  year-end  exams  are  held. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Weaving  cloth,  rattan  work,  teaching.  Girls:  Knitting  and 
weaving.  There  is  no  opportunity  in  other  fields.  Massage,  shorthand, 
typing,  etc.,  are  taught  but  placement  is  exceedingly  difficult  because 
this  country  has  not  learned  to  accept  the  blind  in  normal  employment. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

While  in  the  Training  School  children  have  the  guidance  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  Training  Classes  as  well  as  their  old  teachers.  Those 
who  are  in  the  Workshop  have  the  guidance  of  the  Principal  and  staff. 
The  Homeworkers  have  the  guidance  of  the  Welfare  Officers.  Those 
who  are  placed  also  come  under  the  Welfare  Officers. 
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DENMARK 

1 .  Legislation : 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  have  made  it  a  duty  of 
the  state  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  blind  persons.  Compulsory 
school  attendance  begins  for  blind  children  at  8  years  of  age,  and  in 
general  extends  over  1 0  years. 

2.  Definition: 

No  legal  definition.  Doctors  and  schools  must  report  persons  who  are 
blind  or  so  weak-sighted  that  special  instruction  or  training  is  deemed 
necessary. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Estimate  number  of  blind  for  all  ages,  4,000;  no  estimate  of  those 
under  21 . 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Contact  established  with  home  to  guide  parents  in  care  and  education. 
If  home  is  inadequate  child  is  admitted  to  Institute  at  Refsnaes  which 
has  a  section  for  pre-school  children. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  two  residential  schools,  the  Royal  Institute  at  Refsnaes  for 
children  under  15,  with  seven  grades  and  two  sections,  one  for  the 
blind  and  one  for  the  weak-sighted,  and  the  Royal  Institute  at  Copen- 
hagen for  children  over  15  with  two  grades.  There  are  180  pupils  and 
22  teachers  in  the  two  schools. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Vocational  training  is  given  at  the  School  for  Artisans  or  School  for 
Music  at  the  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  or  in  special  fields. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

The  Institute  at  Refsnaes  has  a  section  for  the  weak-sighted.  Copen- 
hagen has  a  city  day  school  for  weak-sighted. 

8.  Provision  for  the    Doubly   Handicapped: 

Admitted  to  institution  caring  for  the  predominant  handicap.  There 
is  a  small  institution  for  the  deaf-blind  who  are  mainly  engaged  in 
brush  making. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Institutes  appoint  teachers  who  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  training 
for  teachers.     No  special  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Intelligence  tests  at  the  schools  for  the  pupils  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15  years  are  used.  To  decide  vocations  pupils  are  submitted  to  a 
psycho-technical  test. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Organist,  teacher  of  music,  artisans,  shorthand  writers,  tele- 
phone attendants,  radio  technicians.  Girls:  Organist,  teacher  of 
music,     weaver,    shorthand    writer,    masseuse,    telephone    attendants. 
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Handcrafts  pupils  are  placed  with  private  master  tradesmen  for  ex- 
perience. 

12.     Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement-  after  Schooling: 

Guidance  is  given  within  the  school  program.  Placement  is  carried  on 
by  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  by  the  Association  of  the  Blind. 

EGYPT 

1.  Legislation: 

There  is  no  legislative  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  but  the 
Ministry  of  Education  gives  financial  and  advisory  aid  to  private 
organizations  in  the  field  of  teaching  the  handicapped.  Education  is 
not  compulsory. 

2.  Definition : 

A  person  who  cannot  see  or  count  the  fingers  of  one  hand  at  the 
distance  of  one  meter  is  considered  blind  from  the  medical  viewpoint. 
Educationally  blind  are  those,  either  totally  blind  or  whose  vision  does 
not  exceed  6/36  in  both  eyes.  Both  definitions  are  accepted  for 
candidates  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

According  to  the  1947  census,  out  of  the  total  of  75,344  blind  persons, 
there  are  10,172  children  of  school  age,  3.8%  of  which  go  to  school. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

None   except   children   sent  to   kindergarten   at   schools   for   the   blind. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  eight  residential  schools  with  392  students  and  capacity 
for  700.  The  course  covers  nine  years:  1  year  preparatory  (kinder- 
garten) ,  6  years  primary  education  equal  and  of  the  same  standard  of 
primary  public  education  with  special  attention  to  music  and  Holy 
Qoran,  and  handcrafts.  Two  years  specialization  in  music,  various 
crafts,  and  Holy  Qoran.  Gifted  attend  Fouad  1st.  Institute  of 
Oriental  Music  for  six  years  or  Al-Azhar  University  or  Modern  Uni- 
versities. Some  blind  graduates  have  been  sent  to  England  and  to 
France  to  complete  their  studies;  others  hold  the  positions  of  instructors 
and  professors  in  Fouad  1st.  University  at  Cairo  and  Al-Azhar  Uni- 
versity. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

No  day  classes  or  home  teaching. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

None  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is  expected  that  some  will  be  opened 
soon. 

8.  Provision  for  the   Doubly   Handicapped: 

No  provision. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Graduates,  with  special  abilities  and  high  grades,  of  teacher  training 
colleges  for  girls  are   accepted  for  teacher  training  course  at  Koubba 
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Teaching  Training  College  for  girls  for  two  years.  This  course, 
founded  in  1927,  was  reopened  in  1942,  closed  in  1949  and  reopened 
in  1950.  Teachers  of  schools  for  the  blind  are  given  £24  per  year 
extra  allowance  more  than  others  who  work  in  public  schools.  Three 
persons  have  been  trained  at  Perkins  Institution  in  19  years.  Four 
blind  persons  are  now  studying  in  England  and  France. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

No  reference  to  tests,  as  the  present  number  of  students  in  schools  for 
the  blind  is  not  sufficient  to  have  accurate  results  in  testing. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Best  vocation  for  blind  with  good  voices  is  making  records  of  popular 
songs.  Graduates  of  Fouad  Institute  of  Oriental  Music  hold  positions 
as  teachers  of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  some  public  schools: 
Graduates  of  the  universities  find  jobs  as  teachers,  instructors,  pro- 
fessors, lawyers  and  preachers.  Those  who  cannot  complete  their 
studies  enter  workshops  for  the  blind,  either  that  of  the  government  or 
those  of  the  Egyptian  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  blind. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Egyptian  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the   Blind  help  in  placement  and   in  providing  workshops. 

Notes:     1.     It  is  decided  that  two  more  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  opened 
next  fall. 

2.  The  United  Nations  will  open  a  demonstration  center  at  Cairo 
next  year. 

3.  It  is  hoped  that  public  secondary  education  will  be  available  for 
the  blind  very  soon,  maybe  next  fall:  That  will  open  the  gates 
of  the  modern  universities  for  the  blind. 


EIRE 

1 .  Legislation : 

Blind  persons'  Act,  1920.  Empowering  all  local  authorities  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  blind  children  in 
approved  voluntary  schools. 

2.  Definition : 

As  not  having  sufficient  eyesight  for  ordinary  school  work. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Not  computed.  Seventy-two  under  the  age  or  21  in  residential  schools 
and  training  at  present  time.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
women  adults  residing  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  Four  thousand 
blind  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions  in  Eire. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

No  specific  provision  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  except  that  blind 
children  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Home,  Merrion, 
Dublin,  from  the  age  of  21/2  years. 
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5.  Residential  Schools: 

Two  voluntary  schools,  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  for  females,  and  St.  Joseph's, 
Dublin,  for  males.  Age  for  attendance — from  4  to  8  years  in  St.  Mary's, 
9  to  18  in  St.  Joseph's.  Both  are  national  schools  of  eight  grades. 
Present  attendance — 36  girls  and  21  boys.  Number  of  teachers — 
2  in  St.  Mary's  and  1   in  St.  Joseph's. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Music  and  typewriting  are  taught  outside  ordinary  school  work.  The 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland  employs  a  number  of  home 
teachers  and  home  visitors  in  four  Borough  Districts  and  in  nine  coun- 
ties of  Eire. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

No  provision  as  yet.     Under  consideration. 

8.  Provision   for  the    Doubly   Handicapped: 

There  seem  to  be  no  known  cases  in  this  country  of  blind-deaf  or 
crippled  children  and  as  regards  the  mentally  deficient,  these  receive 
all  the  education  possible  both  at  St.  Mary's  school  and  at  St.  Joseph's 
here.  The  Home  Teachers  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Blind  also 
give  educational  and  handcrafts  instruction  to  many  of  such  who 
reside  in  their  homes. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Fully  qualified  and  trained  teachers  of  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
possessing  diplomas  of  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  London.  It  is 
understood  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  future  teachers 
undergo  a  special  course  in  Dublin. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  visit  and  carry  out 
examinations  at  least  twice  a  year.  School  reports  usually  marked 
"very  good"  in  almost  all  subjects.  With  few  exceptions  intelligence 
well  up  to  average.  A  school  magazine  is  produced  annually  by  the 
pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  School,  entitled  the  "R.  L.  Review,"  containing 
original  stories,  articles,  news  items,  and  recording  of  year's  activities 
in  sports  and  amusements. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Up  to  recently,  the  majority  took  up  trades  in  Workshops  of  the 
institutions;  such  as,  basket  and  mat  making,  chair  caning,  knitting, 
mattress  and  brush  making,  but  within  the  past  two  years  a  number 
succeeded  in  obtaining  posts  as  telephone  switchboard  operators  in  the 
.  Civil  Service  and  business  firms. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

There  is  now  established  in  Dublin  a  training  center  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  for  the  training  of  suitable  candi- 
dates in  telephony,  and  this  is  proving  very  successful.  Another  center 
is  contemplated  for  instruction  and  training  in  light  assembly  work; 
such  as,  radio  sets,  etc.,  whilst  the  further  extension  of  kiosks  is  being 
explored. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

1 .  Legislation : 

The  Education  Act  of  1944,  applying  to  England  and  Wales,  places  a 
duty  on  the  parent  of  every  child  of  compulsory  school  age  (blind  as 
well  as  sighted)  to  cause  him  or  her  to  receive  efficient  full-time  edu- 
cation suitable  to  his  or  her  age,  ability,  and  aptitudes,  either  by  regular 
attendance  at  school  or  otherwise.  The  Local  Education  Authority 
must  provide  this  education  free  of  cost  to  the  parent,  either  by  main- 
taining its  own  school  for  the  blind  or  paying  the  fees  of  another  blind 
school.  If  a  child  must  leave  home  in  order  to  attend  a  blind  school, 
this  Authority  must  also  pay  the  cost  of  residence. 

Compulsory  education  for  the  blind  lasts  from  5  to  16,  compared  with 
5  to  1  5  for  sighted  pupils.    The  same  laws  apply  to  the  partially  sighted. 

2.  Definition: 

Blind  pupils  are  not  defined  in  terms  of  vision.  The  definition  is, 
"pupils  who  have  no  sight,  or  whose  sight  is,  or  is  likely  to  become  so 
defective  that  they  require  education  by  methods  not  involving  the 
use  of  sight." 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

The  national  Blind  Register  shows  that  in  1951  there  were  1396 
children  between  5  and  16  in  England  and  Wales,  but  of  these,  356 
were  returned  as  being  ineducable  on  account  of  mental  defect.  (The 
number  of  children  aged  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  is  about 
6 1/2  m.)  in  January,  1951,  there  were  1071  blind  pupils  in  21  schools 
for  the  blind  (not  including  113  partially  sighted  pupils)  of  whom 
91  blind  and  19  partially  sighted  pupils  were  at  Sunshine  Home 
Nursery  Schools  for  the  Blind.  In  addition,  355  students  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  were  attending  training  courses  in  preparation  for 
a  trade.  1359  partially  sighted  pupils  were  being  educated  in  32 
special  schools  for  these  children  only. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

There  are  7  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  for  young  children  who 
require  this  form  of  education  which  may  be  given  from  the  age  of  2. 
Many  children  stay  in  their  own  homes  until  they  commence  attendance 
at  an  ordinary  school  for  the  blind,  and  where  possible  these  are  visited 
by  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  who  advise  the  parents. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  21  schools  for  the  Blind;  including  the  Nursery  Schools,  2 
selective  secondary  schools  for  gifted  children  over  the  age  of  1  1 , 
a  selective  secondary  school  for  pupils  over  1  1  preparing  for  higher 
studies  in  music  or  commercial  occupations  and  a  school  for  retarded 
blind  children  with  other  handicaps.  There  is  no  "grade"  system  of 
organization.  There  are  143  full-time  teachers,  57  men  and  86  wo- 
men, and  26  part-time  teachers,  11  men  and  15  women.  All  the 
schools  are  residential  but  pupils  whose  homes  are  near  the  schools 
may  attend  by  day. 
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There  are  no  classes  for  blind  children  in  ordinary  schools  for  sighted 

children. 

In  addition  to  the  3  selective  secondary  schools  which  keep  their  pupils 

to    19   or   20    if   necessary,    there   are   vocational    continuation   courses 

attached  to  some  of  the  schools,  which  take  students  from   16  to  21. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Provision  may  be  made  at  public  expense  for  blind  children,  who  by 
reason  of  other  disabilities  are  prevented  from  attending  school,  to  be 
taught  in  their  own  homes  or  in  hospitals  by  visiting  teachers.  At 
present  7  children  are  so  taught. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

These  are  defined  as  children  who  by  reason  of  defective  vision  cannot 
follow  the  ordinary  curriculum  without  detriment  to  their  sight  or  their 
educational  development,  but  can  be  educated  by  special  methods 
involving  the  use  of  sight.  While  there  is  still  a  number  of  them  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  it  is  the  accepted  policy  to  remove  them  as  soon 
as  sufficient  schools  for  the  partially  sighted  are  available.  Partially 
sighted  children  whose  disability  is  not  too  serious  may  be  educated 
in  ordinary  schools  where  they  receive  special  treatment,  which,  in 
addition  to  special  attention  by  the  teacher,  may  include  a  favourable 
position  in  the  classroom  and  the  provision  of  special  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  equipment.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  those 
educated  in  ordinary  schools. 

8.  Provision  for  the    Doubly   Handicapped: 

There  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  blind  children  with  other  handi- 
caps, including  deafness,  physical  defects  and  mental  retardation  at 
Condover  Hall,  Shropshire.  Mentally  defective  blind  children  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Health  Authorities  as  imbeciles  or  idiots. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

All  teachers  at  special  schools  for  the  Blind  (whether  they  are  them- 
selves blind  or  sighted)  must  be  qualified  as  teachers  in  ordinary 
schools.  In  addition,  they  must  during  their  first  3  years  of  service 
in  a  Blind  School  have  passed  the  School  Teachers  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  They  study  for  this  examination  by 
themselves,  aided  by  the  head  teacher  of  their  school:  There  is  no 
course  of  lectures. 

10.     Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Certain  schools  have  for  years  used,  with  adaptations,  the  American 
Hayes-Binet  Scale  of  intelligence  tests.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Educational  Research  a  new  version  is  being 
prepared  for  British  conditions,  and  already  the  results  of  preliminary 
work  have  been  found  useful.  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
is  at  work  on  the  preparation  of  certain  achievement  tests  for  the  blind. 
School    records  of  progress  are   normally   kept   in   considerable  detail. 

IT.    Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  16  normally  have  a  course  of  voca- 
tional  training   in   one   of  the   following  trades  which   are   followed   in 
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Workshops  for  the  Blind  or  by  blind  persons  working  in  their  own 
homes:  (Boys)  Basket  making,  brush  making,  boot  repairing,  mat- 
tress and  bedding  manufacture,  joinery,  or  upholstery,  and  (Girls) 
light  basket  making  or  machine  knitting.  Those  who  wish  to  work 
in  industry  with  the  seeing  have  been  successful  in  light  engineering 
and  repetition  work  in  factories.  Others  may  have  advanced  training 
as  musicians  and  piano  tuners,  or  may  be  trained  as  telephonists.  There 
are  good  openings  for  shorthand  typists.  There  is  a  school  for  blind 
physiotherapists,  who  take  the  examinations  set  by  professional  bodies 
for  the  seeing.  Other  professions  open  to  the  blind  are  the  law,  the 
Protestant  churches,  school  teaching  and  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 
Aid  from  public  funds  is  available  for  all  courses  of  professional  as 
well  as  industrial  training. 

12.     Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

The  blind  are  included  in  the  national  service  of  vocational  guidance 
and  placement  operated  by  the  Education  and  Labour  Authorities,  but 
specialist  placement  officers  of  voluntary  blind  organizations  co-operate 
with  the  statutory  Youth  Employment  Officers  in  finding  work  for  the 
blind.     The  service  includes  the  giving  of  vocational  guidance. 

FINLAND 

1 .  Legislation : 

There  is  a  government  program  for  the  blind  at  the  national  level. 
Ministry  of  Education  is  responsible  for  blind  children.  Compulsory 
education  is  extended  to  cover  blind  children  requiring  10  years  of 
schooling  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16. 

2.  Definition: 

A  person  who  cannot  find  his  way  in  an  unknown  place  for  lack  of 
sight  is  defined  as  blind.  There  is  no  maximum  vision  for  admission 
to  a  school  for  the  blind. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  about  3,000  blind  persons,  there  are  about  300  under  21  years 
of  age. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

No  special  training  in  homes  but  there  is  a  booklet  for  parents  of 
blind  children  and  a  Kindergarten  class  in  the  school  at  Helsinki. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  3  residential  schools,  two  of  them  for  children  and  one  for 
adult  blind  people.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under  21  years  of  age 
is   146.     They  are  required  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  7  to  16. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  no  day  classes  in  the  public  schools,  or  provision  for  teach- 
ing blind  children  in  their  homes  but  there  is  a  Home  Visitor  employed 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  helping  children  and  parents  as  much  as 
possible. 
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7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

Blind  children  with  double  handicap  may  attend  school  for  the  blind 
if  they  can  benefit  by  doing  so.     No  other  service  for  them. 

8.  Provision   for  the   Doubly   Handicapped: 

Partially  seeing  children  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  seeing,  or  in  schools  for  the  blind,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  vision  and  handicap. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Basic  requirement  for  the  teaching  of  blind  children  is  regular  ele- 
mentary or  high  school  teachers'  education,  except  that  all  teachers 
have  to  take  a  course  of  one  year  in  some  school  for  the  blind.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  both  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  teaching. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

AM  of  the  achievement  examinations  are  used  in  the  schools. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Massage,  brush  making,  basketry,  and  upholstery.  Girls: 
Massage,  brush  making  and  different  handcrafts  suitable  for  women. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Vocational  guidance  is  given  by  vocational  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  After  the  completion  of  their  education,  the  blind  receive  from 
public  funds  all  necessary  machines  and  tools  needed  in  employment. 
The  Central  Union  of  the  Blind  helps  individuals  regarding  materials 
and  in  giving  advice. 

FRANCE 

1.  Legislation: 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  blind  children  as  well  as  for 
seeing  children.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  in  giving  partial  or 
total  aid  to  families,  facilitates  the  placement  of  blind  youth  in  special 
public  or  private  residential  schools.  As  for  teaching  itself  in  the 
public  schools,  dependent  upon  the  Ministry  of  National  Education, 
classes  for  the  blind  are  entrusted  by  this  Ministry  to  a  specially  trained 
personnel,  specifically  at  the  Ecole  Braille  in  Saint-Mande  (Seine). 
Tuition  is  free. 

2.  Definition: 

By  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1945,  all  persons  are  blind  whose 
vision  is  less  than  1/20.  Considered  as  blind  are  not  only  those  with 
"central  vision"  of  less  than  1/20  but  also  those  who  at  present  have 
some  vision  above  1  /20  but  who  are  in  danger  of  complete  loss  of 
sight.  This  measure  has  been  taken  in  order  that  the  latter  may  not 
be  left  unprovided  for  if  their  condition  becomes  more  serious. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

According  to  the  1946  census,  there  are  in  France  42,000  blind,  of 
whom  approximately  2,500  are  war  casualties.  There  are  approximately 
1 ,900  blind  persons  under  21  years  of  age;  th's  is  less  than  5%  of  the 
total  blind  population. 
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4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

In  certain  schools,  especially  at  the  Ecole  Braille  in  Saint-Mande, 
which  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  pro- 
grams for  kindergarten  classes  hardly  differ  from  classes  for  the  sighted. 
Sensory  exercises  are  more  numerous,  are  adapted  for  the  blind  and 
will  provide,  it  is  hoped,  a  substitute  for  the  sense  of  sight.  Great 
value  is  placed  upon  physical  exercise  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
child's  body  and  of  maintaining  his  general  good  health  while  freeing 
him  from  certain  fears  inherent  to  blindness.  Parents  are  advised  and 
conferences  are  held  with  families  eager  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  child  during  those  periods  which  he  spends  with  them. 
(Vacations,  convalescence  periods.) 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  in  France  4  public  educational  establishments  for  the  blind 
subject  to  the  State:  The  National  Institute  for  Blind  Children  in 
Paris,  the  Ecole  Braille  at  Saint-Mande,  the  Institute  of  Lille-Ronchin 
and  the  Institute  of  Lyon-Villeurbanne  in  the  departments;  and  26 
private  establishments  aided  and  subsidized  by  the  State  through 
various  means.  Children  whose  homes  are  located  near  the  school 
may  attend  classes  as  semi-boarding  or  day  students.  School  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  for  all  French  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14,  but  a  few  schools  for  the  blind  admit  children  from  3  to  6  years 
of  age.  Those  preparing  for  a  profession  usually  remain  until  they 
are  21.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  establishments  numbers  almost 
1,300. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

The  majority  of  blind  pupils  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  special 
establishments,  but  there  are  no  schools  in  France  which  offer  general 
instruction  above  the  elementary  level  (Brevet  d'Enseignement  de  ler 
Cycle).  In  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  various  university  de- 
partments blind  students  must  take  the  same  courses  as  the  seeing 
and  earn  the  same  diplomas. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

There  are  no  special  establishments  in  France  for  the  partially-seeing. 
In  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  certain  primary  schools  offer  classes  for 
the  partially-seeing  with  special  material  adapted  to  children  with  poor 
sight.  A  residential  school  for  the  partially-seeing  exists  at  Villeur- 
banne  (Rhone)  and  at  Ronchin  (North).  Plans  are  being  studied  for 
the  establishment  of  other  residential  schools  for  amblyopic  children. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Two  private  schools  admit  deaf,  blind  and  mentally  deficient  children. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  National  Education 
issue  special  certificates  for  teachers  practicing  in  schools  for  the  blind; 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  for  the  private  schools  and  the  Ministry 
of  National  Education  for  the  public  schools.  Courses  are  given  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  training  of  private  school  teachers  and  at  the 
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Departmental  Institute  of  the  Blind  (Ecole  Braille)  for  public  school 
teachers.  Training  periods  for  teachers  who  hold  psychology  certifi- 
cates are  completed  here.  These  certificates  do  not  entitle  candidates 
to  teach  in  public  schools  for  the  seeing. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

In  France,  tests  adapted  for  the  seeing  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  for 
the  testing  of  the  blind.  It  will  take  time  before  new  tests  created 
especially  for  the  blind  give  as  just  a  measure  of  intelligence  for  the 
blind  as  for  the  seeing;  experimental  tests  must  first  be  given  to  several 
thousand  children.  The  best  "tests"  are  the  results  obtained  by  blind 
pupils  in  competition  with  seeing  pupils  preparing  for  the  same  diploma. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Brush  making,  caning,  mat  making,  rough  and  fine  basketry,  piano 
tuning,  switchboard  operating,  stenotyping,  massage,  music  (organists 
and  teachers) ,  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises;  also  for  knitting 
and  weaving    (hand  and  machine). 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

The  National  Institute  has  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates.  The 
Valentin  Hauy  Association  maintains  a  central  placement  bureau  for 
musicians,  piano  tuners,  switchboard  operators  and  stenotypists  as  well 
as  for  workers  in  the  traditional  handicrafts  of  the  blind.  Institutions 
which  do  not  support  workshops  which  provide  work  for  their  graduates, 
as  does  the  Departmental  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Saint-Mande,  are 
very  much  interested  in  obtaining  a  guidance  and  placement  service. 
All  blind  workers  are  assured  of  a  substantial  allowance  for  life  by 
the  State. 

FEDERAL  GERMAN   REPUBLIC 

1 .  Legislation : 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  laws  have  existed  in  Germany 
which  regulate  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  in  special 
schools.  Under  the  law,  6th  of  July,  1938,  which  went  into  force  on 
November  1,  1938,  obligatory  school  attendance  was  required  in  the 
whole  of  the  German  Reich.  Under  this  law,  the  whole  school  educa- 
tion, including  the  special  education  of  the  blind  and  weak-sighted 
children,  was  regulated  uniformly.  After  1945,  educational  matters 
in  the  German  Federal  Republic  passed  into  the  competence  of  the 
lands,  but  they  are  further  based  on  the  1938  law. 

2.  Definition: 

There  is  no  official  definition  for  children  who  become  pupils  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  but  a  child  is  considered  "blind — practically 
blind,"  and  must  be  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  when  his 
visual  acuity  is  0-1/25  v.  which  permits  in  the  cases  of  upper  limits 
neither  a  normal  school  education  as  sighted  children  receive,  nor  an 
orientation  based  on  vision,  nor  a  later  training  in  a  profession  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential.  A  child  is  considered  weak  sighted  and 
must  be  educated  in  a  school  or  in  classes  for  weak  sighted,  when  his 
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visual  acuity  is  1/25-1/4  v.  Assuming  that  this  visual  acuity  is  suffi- 
cient for  learning  to  write  and  read  in  the  manner  of  the  sighted  and 
to  make  possible  later  occupation  and  vocational  training  in  the  manner 
of  the  sighted. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind  persons,  about  35.000,  2,200  are  under 
the  age  of  21  years. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

The  idea  of  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  blind  children  of 
the  ages  from  3  to  6  years  is  so  far  of  no  great  importance  in  Germany. 
Some  institutes  for  the  blind  try  to  provide  day  school  care  for 
blind  children  in  the  form  of  a  kindergarten,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  home  circumstances  are  not  favorable  to  a  right  physical 
and  mental  development.  Institutions  for  the  blind  insofar  as  possible 
get  in  touch  with  the  parents  of  blind  pre-school  children  and  advise 
them  according  to  principles  of  modern  blind  education.  Special 
kindergartens  for  the  blind  are  in  preparation  in  some  of  the  larger 
institutes  for  the  blind. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  17  institutes  for  the  blind  with  about  163  teachers,  and 
1,616  pupils  and  inmates,  including  those  of  professional  schools, 
university  students  and  the  blind  men  and  women  who  have  finished 
vocational  training,  but  are  still  living  in  the  institutes  and  doing  some 
handicraft  work.  The  smaller  institutes  have  2  classes  and  the  larger 
ones  up  to  7  elementary  classes.  Obligatory  elementary  school  attend- 
ance lasts  eight  years,  generally  from  the  5th  to  the  14th  year  of  age. 
Obligatory  vocational  school  attendance  lasts  3  years,  i.e.,  until  the 
17th  or  18th  year  of  age.  For  blind  children,  school  attendance  can 
be  prolonged  over  the  set  time  up  to  3  years,  if  it  can  be  presumed 
that  they  can  best  be  brought  nearer  to  the  aim  of  instruction  of  that 
special  school.  Some  institutes  for  the  blind  have  now  also  1-2 
additional  classes  and  offer  special  courses  for  shop,  typists  and  tele- 
phonists. The  Blind  Institute  at  Marburg  has  the  only  college  for  the 
blind  in  Western  Germany.  Further  study  for  degrees  is  taken  at  the 
normal  university. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  day  classes  for  the  blind  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  Care 
of  the  blind  living  outside  the  institutes  is  generally  taken  over  by 
private  self-aid  organizations. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing   Children: 

Only  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  are  there  special  schools  or  classes 
for  the  partially  seeing.  Such  schools  are  in  Berlin,  Essen  and  Dort- 
mund. Hamburg  has  separate  classes  for  the  blind  and  weak-sighted. 
The  Institute  at  Stuttgart  has  a  department  for  the  weak-sighted  in 
which  the  remaining  visual  acuity  is  used  as  far  as  possible.  Normal 
education,   however,    is   received    in   the   classes   for   the  blind.      Other 
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schools  for  the  blind  pay  regard  to  the  weak-sighted  pupils  in  teaching 
by  special  educational  media. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Blind-deaf  children  are  educated  in  the  Oberlinhaus  at  Potsdam-Bad 
and  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Stuttgart.  While  the  Oberlinhaus 
is  only  for  blind-deaf  children,  in  Stuttgart  they  attend  the  classes  of 
the  ordinary  blind  in  schooling  but  are  trained  separately  in  Braille 
reading  and  writing  and  in  "writing  into  the  hand."  Crippled  blind 
children  take  part  normally  in  the  lessons  of  the  blind,  their  handicap 
being  taken  into  consideration.  Mentally  retarded  blind  children  can 
be  kept  back  from  entrance  for  several  years.  In  some  institutes  for 
the  blind  they  are  promoted  by  courses  for  backward  pupils.  There 
are  also  auxiliary  classes  for  them.  Blind  children  who  are  not  fit  for 
any  education  at  all,  are  put  into  special  institutions. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 
Teachers  of  the  blind  are  required  to  be  graduates  of  a  college,  with 
two  years'  attendance  at  a  pedagogical  academy,  with  the  first  teachers' 
examinations  at  graduation,  or  at  least  two  years  of  active  service 
at  a  normal  school,  and  following  this,  the  State  examination  for 
teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Training  as  teacher  for  the  blind  last- 
ing two  years  with  the  blind  teachers'  examination  at  the  conclusion. 
Exceptional  cases:  Middle  school  teachers,  professional  school  teachers 
and  graduates  for  the  instruction  in  higher  schools  with  the  state's 
examinations  can  take  part  in  the  two  years'  training  of  teachers  of 
the  blind.  Center  for  the  training  of  their  teachers  for  the  blind  in 
Germany  is  at  present  the  Provincial  School  for  the  Blind  in  Duren 
(Rhineland)  .  In  some  states  the  training  is  done  in  their  own  schools 
for    the    blind,    if    possible    in    connection    with    the    land-universities. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

In  the  Western  German  Institutes  for  the  blind,  no  tests  are  performed, 
as  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  teachers  and  educators  teaching  and 
watching  the  pupils  for  some  years,  get  such  a  good  notion  of  their 
ability  and  talents  that  they  can  give  the  necessary  hints  for  the  choice 
of  vocation.  In  the  case  of  the  newly  blinded,  when  there  is  not  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  trainee  sufficiently,  aptitude  tests  at 
the  State  Labor  Offices  are  here  and  there  held. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Cirls: 

After  the  elementary  school  and  vocational  training,  the  pupils  of  the 
institutes  for  the  blind  can  be  occupied  with  the  typical  handicraft 
works:  As  brush,  broom  and  basket  makers,  chair  and  mat  caners, 
knitters,  and  in  some  cases  also  as  weavers,  rope  spinners,  etc.  As  the 
blind  handicrafts  no  longer  offer  a  sufficient  livelihood,  it  has  been 
undertaken  to  occupy  the  blind  as  trained  or  untrained  workers  in  the 
general  industry.  They  can  be  employed  in  the  victuals,  textile  and 
leather  industries,  mining  and  foundry,  iron  and  metal  industry,  light 
engineering,  electro  industry,  optical  industry,  stone  work  and  pottery, 
woodwork,  ship  building,  paper  and  cardboard  industry.  In  the  case 
of  blind  persons  with  special   abilities,   school,   educational  and  voca- 
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tional    training    are    adjusted    to    a    later    employment    as    intellectual 
workers.      Here  a   wide  field  is  offered  to  well-trained  blind  persons. 
12.     Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

After  graduation  from  school  and  vocational  training,  the  directors  of 
the  institute  are  looking  mostly  for  a  direct  translation  into  an  employ- 
ment. The  labor  exchange  takes  the  place  in  connection  with  the 
competent  officers  (slow  state  and  local  labor  offices,  centra!  welfare 
offices,  partly  also  blind  welfare  department  of  the  social  administra- 
tion). Self-aid  organizations  of  the  blind  collaborate  with  their  land 
and  local  organizations. 

GREECE 

1 .     Legislation : 

Provision  for  compulsory  education  partially  extended  to  blind  children. 
A  government  program  for  the  blind  voted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  August  1.  1951,  No.  1904.  Two  schools  for  the  blind  and 
small  hostel  in  which  blind  adults  are  being  trained  in  handcrafts 
subsidized  by  the  Ministry  of  Welfare.  To  apply  above  Act  an 
Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Welfare  and  Labor  and  representatives  of  the  private  organi- 
zations has  been  formed. 

2.  Definition : 

Any  person  with  1/25  visual  acuity  or  whose  vision  is  impaired  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  not  be  capable  of  pursuing  the  type  of 
work  which  he  would  have  otherwise  done,  is  considered  blind  (Act 
1904,  1-8-51.) 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Though  no  exact  statistics  exist,  it  is  estimated  that  there  must  be 
approximately  600  blind  children. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Light-House  for  the  Blind  to  assist  parents 
of  pre-school  children. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  two  schools  for  elementary  education  with  six  grades;  one 
poultry  farming  school  and  one  school  for  training  in  handcrafts,  with 
a  total  of  180  pupils.     Both  are  subsidized  by  the  Ministry  of  Welfare. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Courses  at  the  Light-House  for  the  Blind  in  Athens,  and  Near  East 
Foundation  Hostel  for  the  Blind,  elementary  home  teaching. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

In  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Northern  Greece,  a  special  class  with 
6  partially  sighted  has  been  started. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

a).  A  teacher  is  being  trained  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  deaf- 
blind  in  order  to  form  a  special  department  for  deaf-blind  in  the 
School  of  the  Blind  of  Northern  Greece.  Two  deaf-blind  children  are 
already  being  trained  in  the  above-mentioned  school,  b).  A  class 
for  blind  mentally  retarded  children  will  be  started  at  the  School  for 
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the  Blind,  Kallithea,  Athens,  following  the  return  of  a  partially  sighted 
young  lady  who  is  being  specially  trained  for  the  purpose  in  Switzerland. 
9.     Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

No  special  provision.  Teachers  are  prepared  as  satisfactorily  as  pos- 
sible in  the  school  itself.  Courses  have  been  given  by  a  person  who 
studied  at  Perkins  Institution. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Have  started  using  tests  in  the  Salonica  School. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Handcrafts,  poultry  farming,  church  singing,  machine  knitting,  weaving, 
chair  caning,  and  broom  making.  A  blind  man  is  being  trained  in  the 
school  of  Handicrafts  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  brush  making,  carpentry 
and  paper  bag  making,  in  order  to  teach  in  the  Light-House  workshops. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Light-House  for  the  Blind,  the  Near  East  Foundation  and  the  American 

Friends  of  the  Blind  in  Greece  help  in  so  far  as  possible.     Plans  also 

are  under  way  by  the  central  organization,  "the  Sun,"  for  the  protection 

of  the  Blind  of  Northern  Greece. 

Notes:  A  new  Light-House  building  has  been  inaugurated  on  May  30,  1952, 
to  be  used  as  an  educational  and  recreational  centre.  It  contains  a 
library  at  the  disposal  of  both  civilian  and  war  blind,  workshops, 
study  rooms  and  recreation  hall. 

The  Light-House  printing  press  publishes  the  books  for  all  the 
schools  in  Greece,  and  that  of  Cyprus  and  also  a  monthly  Braille 
Magazine  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  of  all  ages,  and  volumes  of 
Byzantine  music.  Certain  advanced  pupils  attend  course  of  foreign 
languages  at  Institute,  music  at  the  Conservatory,  and  one  studies 
law  at  the  University  of  Athens. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  voted  through  which  blind  children 
capable  of  higher  education  are  permitted  to  follow  the  regular  high 
school  program. 

GUATEMALA 

1.  Legislation: 

There  is  no  government  program  to  assist  the  blind,  although  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social.  Welfare  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  children  and  adults.  It  gives  monthly  funds  to  support 
the  residential  school  in  Guatemala  City.  This  country  has  provision 
for  compulsory  education  for  sighted  children  but  not  so  for  blind 
children.  However,  the  blind  attend  school  for  7  years,  usually  from 
the  age  of  6  to  1 4. 

2.  Definition: 

There  is  no  official  definition,  and  children  are  admitted  to  the  school 
for  the  blind  who  have  no  light  perception  at  all,  up  to  those  having 
20/200  vision. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

No  census  of  the  blind  population  has  been  made,  but  taking  the 
number  of  blind  people  in  Guatemala  City  and  apportioning  it  to  all 
of  the  country,  there  would  be  1,500  blind  persons  of  which  60% 
would  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 
There  is  no  program. 
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5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  is  a  residential  school  established  in  1945,  located  in  Guatemala 
City.  It  has  41  pupils,  27  in  the  primary  school  and  14  taking  special 
courses.  The  primary  school  has  6  grades  and  there  are  6  teachers 
in  it.  8  teachers  give  classes  in  handwork,  English,  telegraphy,  music, 
basketry,  typing  and  massage.  Gifted  blind  children  are  provided  with 
scholarships  for  continuing  their  education  in  the  normal  school  for 
teachers,  and  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music.  These  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Blind,  which  is  also 
responsible  for  the  school. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

None  beyond  the  scholarships  referred  to  above. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing   Children: 

As  yet  there  are  no  sight  saving  classes  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  the 
special  equipment  needed.  Partially  seeing  children  are  in  the  same 
classes  with  the  sighted  children. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

There  are  no  registered  cases  of  deaf-blind  children,  but  there  are  a 
few  cases  of  aged  blind  and  deaf  persons  living  in  asylums  for  the 
disabled.  No  educational  facilities  are  available.  In  the  school  for 
the  blind  there  are  some  mentally  retarded  children,  but  no  special 
section  for  them  exists.  There  are  only  about  3  cases  of  severe 
mental  handicaps  living  in  the  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  For  the 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  school,  the  teachers  give  special 
psycho-therapeutic  treatment.  Cardiac  conditions  have  special  care 
following  the  school  doctors'  orders. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

There  is  no  special  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  nor  are  there 
any  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  these  teachers.  One  teacher  is 
being  trained  in  England  and  application  has  been  made  for  another 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 
There  are  at  present  no  facilities  for  testing. 

1 1 .  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls : 

Boys:  Masseurs,  typists,  mattress  makers,  telephonists,  broom  and 
mop  makers,  piano  tuners,  home  teachers  and  social  workers.  Girls: 
Home  economics,  typing,  telephone  operating,  handwork. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Girl  Scout 
Association,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  are  the  only 
agencies  helping   blind  children  with   the  problem  of  obtaining   work. 

INDIA 

1 .     Legislation : 

Assisting  the  blind  is  mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Government. 
The  Central  Government  has  initiated  model  plans,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  model  training  center  for  the  adult  blind.  There  is  no 
compulsory  school  attendance,  but  training  usually  extends  from  6  to 
10  years,  admitting  children  from  the  age  of  6  to  15. 
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2.  Definition: 

No  official  definition,  but  a  committee  appointed  by  the  government 
recommends  a  temporary  definition,  "A  person  unable  to  count  the 
fingers  of  a  hand  held  out  at  a  yard's  distance  should  be  considered  as 
blind."  Any  child  unable  to  read  ordinary  text  books  is  generally 
considered  eligible  to  enter  a  school   for  the  blind. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Out  of  approximately  2,000,000  blind  persons,  30%  or  600,000  are 
under  25  years  of  age. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Government  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  periodical  on  the 
rights  and  the  needs  of  blind  children. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  50  schools  with  1,500  pupils.  These  are  of  three  types: 
( 1  )  Stressing  vocational  training  v^'ith  a  very  simple  academic  training; 
(2)  A  higher  primary  education  along  with  vocational  training;  (3) 
Secondary  education  along  with  vocational  training. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  no  day  classes,  but  day  students  are  sometimes  admitted  to 
residential  schools  if  they  live  nearby.  There  are  no  provisions  for 
home  teaching. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing   Children: 

There  are  no  classes,  but  some  of  these  children  are  trained  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 
None. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 
Formerly  the  teachers  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  teacher  training, 
should  work  in  a  blind  school  and  then  take  an  examination  (both  oral 
and  practical).  This  examination  was  conducted  by  a  government 
officer  in  the  educational  department  along  with  a  specialist  in  this 
field.  Now  there  is  a  teacher  training  course  for  ten  months  and  the 
trainees  will  have  to  appear  for  a  Diploma  Examination  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

No  special  arrangements  of  standardized  tests  for  vocational  guidance 
yet. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Caning,  wicker  work,  cotton  weaving,  tape  making,  rope  and 
mat  making,  gardening.  Girls:  Knitting,  cotton  weaving,  tape  mak- 
ing, leather  work,  gardening,  stenography,  telephone  operating,  do- 
mestic science,  music. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

There  are  no  guidance  programs  except  what  schools  can  provide.      In 
the  training  center  for  the  adult  blind  at  Dehra   Dun,  which  is  under 
the    supervision    of    the    Government    of    India,    there    is  considerable 
vocational  training. 
Note:     An  All  India  Conference  of  the   Blind  was  held  for  the  first  time  at 

Bombay   during  February,    19.'i2,   and   a   National   Association  for   the 

Blind  was  formed  with  headquarters  in  Bombay. 
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ITALY 

1.  Legislation: 

By  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  December  31,  1923,  n.  3126,  and  further 
provisions,  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  the  blind  from  6  to  1  6 
years  of  age,  and  10  Institutes  were  selected  and  provided  for  by  the 
State,  throughout  the  country  for  the  attendance  of  the  elementary 
classes  and  moreover  each  of  the  Institutes  was  furnished  with  a 
Kindergarten  functioning  as  a  training  school.  By  the  Act  of  August 
29,  1941,  n.  1449,  12  Professional  Schools  were  opened  and  2  Tech- 
nical High  Schools  for  both  young  and  adult  students  of  both  sexes. 
The  Provincial  Departments  provide  for  the  fees  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Institutes  during  the  whole  school  period.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
April  13,  1926,  the  State  School  of  Method,  "AUCUSTO  ROMAG- 
NOLI,"  was  established  in  Rome  for  the  training  of  the  Educators  of 
the  blind  (directors,  teachers  and  assistants).  By  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  September  26,  1947,  n.  1047,  the  Italian  Union  of  the  Blind  is 
responsible  for  the  moral  support  and  for  the  educational  services  for 
the  blind.  It  has  representative  members  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  are  grouped  in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  that  provide   for  the  direction  and   co-ordination  of  the  same. 

2.  Definition: 

No  official  definition,  but  the  children  who  are  so  visually  handicapped 
that  they  are  unable  to  follow  the  regular  school  curriculum  are  ad- 
mitted to  schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  33,000  civilian  blind  about  6,000  are  under  25  years  of  age. 

4.  Program   for  Pre-school   Blind  Children: 

Nursery  schools  for  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age.  Besides  giving 
the  first  objective  knowledge,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing training:  Sensorial  education  and  direction;  first-hand  training 
by  means  of  special  equipment  and  good  body-carriage;  rhythmical 
gymnastics  and  music. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  20  institutes  for  the  blind,  18  of  which  have  state  elementary 
classes  and  state  grammar  classes  for  children  and  young  students; 
2  have  professional  courses  for  adults,  with  state  elementary  schools, 
grammar  and  technical;  2  have  high  schools,  classical,  teaching- 
training  and  musical,  furnished  with  musical  school-training  arrange- 
ments and  with  school -assistance  for  the  pupils  that  attend  the  school 
for  sighted  children.  The  Institute  of  Bologna  is  furnished,  moreover, 
with  a  boarding-house  for  university  students  of  both  sexes.  The 
other  6  institutes  are  private  schools,  concerned  in  special  public 
branches. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

In  Florence  is  established  the  National  Braille  Printing  Establishment 
and  at  Monza  there  is  a  National  Braille  Free  Library.  4  monthly 
magazines  are  printed  in  Braille:  "II  Cennariello"  particularly  for 
children;   "II    Faro"   for  musicians;   "II   Progresso"  containing   literary 
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and  various  subjects;  "II  Corriere  Braille"  an  information  bulletin. 
Besides,  another  monthly  magazine  is  issued,  printed  in  black:  "II 
Corriere  dei  ciechi"  for  propaganda  and  reporting. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

The  Federation  of  the  Institutions  Pro-Blind  is  studying  a  concrete 
plan  in  the  main  Italian  cities.  In  Milan  there  is  a  school  for  the 
amblyopics  and  in  other  cities  some  are  admitted  to  the  Institutes  for 
the  Blind. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Deaf-Blind  and  Blind-Dumb  at  the  elementary  and  grammar  school 
annexed  to  the  State  School  of  Method,  "AUCUSTO  ROMACNOLI": 
Mentally  retarded  in  the  Institute  an  Assisi. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 
Teachers  for  the  blind  must  have  followed  the  teachers'  course  offered 
by  the  State  School  of  Method,  "AUGUSTO  ROMACNOLI"    (1    year 
course)    in  addition  to  the  regular  course  requirements. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

There  are  no  special  tests,  but  the  sensorial  orienting  exercises,  and 
adaptation  training,  etc.,  which  the  Romagnoli  Method  mostly  achieves 
by  means  of  games,  reveals  essentially  the  reactive  individual  capacity. 
At  the  National  Research  Institute,  in  Rome,  Professor  Banissoni  leads 
a  group  of  young  blind  students  along  a  special  line  of  psychological 
studies. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Educational  Institutes  provide  to  prepare  the  blind  to  any  possible 
kind  of  work;  the  most  rewarding  vocations  are:  Philosophy  teaching, 
history,  law  teaching,  music  and  singing;  private  teaching  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  of  other  ones,  like  classical  and  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, etc.;  massage,  knitting,  weaving,  telephone  operator;  tuning 
and  piano  maintenance;  small  trade;  traditional  works. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

The  Italian  Union  of  the  Blind,  through  its  central  and  section  branches, 
cares  about  the  work-training  and  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
granting  working  means  and  building  local  workshops. 

JAPAN 

1.  Legislation: 

Under  the  School  Education  Law  of  1948,  blind  children  are  required 
to  spend  nine  years  in  school  from  ages  6  to  15.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind, 
doing  much  through  the  prefectural  governors.  Registration  is  being 
widely  carried  out. 

2.  Definition: 

The  definitions  of  the  blind  adopted  in  the  census  of  1947  are:  1. 
Totally  blind  persons — those  who  cannot  see  things  at  all  or  who  can 
hardly  see  things,  i.e.,  can  hardly  see  light  and  shadows.  2.  Persons 
of  severe  amblyopia — those  who  can  see  to  some  degree  but  feel 
inconvenience  for  daily  life,  i.e.,  can  hardly  count  the  number  of 
fingers  of  another  person  at  a  distance  of  one  meter  in  ordinary  light. 
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3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  nearly  200,000  blind  persons,  about  12,000  are  under  25  years 
of  age,  with  a  visible  acuity  of  20/200  or  less. 

4.  Program   for  Pre-school   Blind  Children: 

Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  visit  children  in  homes  to  help  them 
and  to  instruct  parents.     Kindergartens  are  to  be  set  up. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

74  residential  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of  4,855  in  June,  1950. 
Some  of  them  come  to  school  daily.  There  are  14  grades  in  most 
schools,  the  average  number  of  children  in  a  class  being  5.  The  largest 
school  has  300  pupils  and  30  classes.  The  first  school  was  founded 
in  Kyoto  in  1878. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

No  day  classes  or  home  teaching.  There  are  25  institutions  in  18 
prefectures  for  poor  or  weak  blind  children  who  attend  the  nearest 
school  for  the  blind.  The  Government  has  three  residential  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  newly-blinded  adults. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

Children  with  mild  weak  vision  are  educated  in  ordinary  schools  while 
children  with  intense  weak  vision  attend  blind  schools.  There  is  no 
special  class  for  visually  handicapped  children  in  the  schools  for  sighted 
children  after  the  war.  The  schools  for  the  blind  have  not  more  than 
5  or  6  classes.  The  number  of  children  with  weak  vision  attending 
classes  is  72,41  5. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

No  special  facilities  except  some  deaf-blind  in  both  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  blind.  There  are  a  few  schools  for  the  blind  where 
blind  and  mentally  retarded  children  are  trained  in  a  class. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

In  Hiroshima  University  a  two-year  course  for  training  teachers  of  the 
blind  was  opened  in  1950.  In  Tohoku  University,  Sendai,  a  similar 
course  for  training  teachers  of  the  blind  was  opened  in  1952.  The 
National  School  for  the  Blind  was  attached  to  the  Tokyo  University  of 
Education  and  a  four-year  course  of  special  education  was  opened  in 
the  university  in  1951.  Some  students  will  be  qualified  as  teachers  of 
the  blind.  Special  two-year  courses  for  training  the  teachers  of  the 
blind  (music  and  physiotherapy)  were  opened  in  1951  and  a  one-year 
course  for  training  the  teachers  of  the  blind  was  also  opened  as  before. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Tests  have  been  devised  for  the  blind,  the  main  two  being  the  Hayes 
Test  and  the  General  Aptitude  Test.  There  are  also  achievement  tests, 
mental  tests  and  personality  tests  given  at  various  age  levels. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Cirls: 

Most  popular  self-supporting  vocations  are  massage  and  acupuncture. 
The  next  is  traditional  Japanese  music  which  calls  more  for  girls  than 
boys.  Other  arts  are  weaving,  knitting,  basket  making,  as  well  as 
western  musical  vocations — piano,  violin,  piano  tuning.  Only  a  few 
are  engaged  in  industrial  occupations. 
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12.     Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Vocational  guidance  is  given  in  five-year  senior  high  school  course  as 
well  as  in  five  schools  which  train  for  university  work.  The  Public 
Employment  Exchange  and  Vocational  Guidance  Centres  assist  in  help- 
ing the  blind  to  find  jobs.  Besides  these  public  committees,  private 
agencies,  such  as  the  Light- House,  undertake  the  same  programs. 

LEBANON 

1.  Legislation: 

Unexisting  in  Lebanon.  By  an  administrative  decree  of  the  custom 
direction  the  Blind  Home  gets  some  limited  exemption  from  custom 
duties  for  raw  material. 

2.  Definition : 

Considered  blind  are  those  whose  vision  in  both  eyes  has  been  harmed 
to  a  permanent  and  uncurable  degree,  so  as  to  make  them  unable  to 
find  their  way  by  themselves  in  unknown  places.  Besides  that  we  con- 
sider as  blind  a  child  who  cannot  read  a  primer  book  (even  with  glasses) 
and  who  cannot  therefore  take  part  in  the  lessons  for  normal  seeing 
children. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Totally  unknown,  as  there  are  no  statistics  on  blindness. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

In  our  Blind  School  we  have  a  Kindergarten  in  which  the  blind  chil- 
dren, by  games  and  all  kinds  of  work,  are  prepared  for  school. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

a)  School  for  the  Blind,  Djisr-Beirut,  Lebanon.  This  is  a  branch  of 
the  "Swiss  Friends  of  the  Armenians"  Society.  It  accepts  especially 
Armenian  blind  boys  and  girls  (as  an  exception  also  Arab  children). 
6  years  Elementary  School,  2-3  years  Vocational  Training  (Workshop 
and  Music).     Total:    64  blind  persons:    20  men,  44  women. 

b)  School  for  the  Blind,  P.O.B.  166,  Beirut,  Lebanon.  This  is  a 
branch  of  the  "British  Syrian  Lebanese  Mission."  It  accepts  only 
Arabic  boys.  No  kindergarten,  but  has  4  years  of  Elementary  School, 
in  order  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  in  braille,  especially 
to  read  the  Bible.  They  have  1  -2  years  vocational  training,  especially 
chair  caning.     Total:    16  blind  boys. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 
Unexisting. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 
Unexisting. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 
Unexisting. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 
Elementary  school  grade. 

10.     Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 
Unexisting. 
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11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Brush  and  broom  making,  basket  ware,  cane  furniture  making, 
school  and  music  teaching,  street  merchants,  shop  keepers.  Girls: 
Brush  making,  basket  ware,  braille  transcribing,  library  work,  hand 
and  machine  knitting,  machine  sewing,  wool  spinning,  lace  work. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

a)  No  special  guidance  aid. 

b)  The  Placement  of  the  Blind  is  a  difficult  problem.  Those  who 
have  completed  the  Blind  School  and  the  Vocational  Training  can  earn 
their  living  in  the  workshops,  if  they  live  in  Beirut.  Many  of  them 
try  to  be  independent  and  become  specialists.  Those  who  are  capable 
workmen  start  to  manufacture  some  goods;  those  who  have  ability  to 
be  street  merchants  sell  the  products.  Some  have  opened  small  shops 
and  are  successful.  Some  are  musicians  and  they  earn  well,  but  it 
represents  some  moral  danger  as  they  have  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  amusements  and  night-clubs.  Others  (only  Moslems)  are  lecturers 
of  the  Koran. 

MEXICO 

1.  Legislation: 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  issues  rules  and  regulations  espe- 
cially concerning  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Mexico  City.  Education 
is  free  and  compulsory  for  all  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years, 
including  the  blind.  The  Government  has  issued,  recently,  a  Decree 
on  the  creation  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind.  The  Institute  will  function  as  an  agency  of  national  scope,  and 
will  carry  on  a  program  for  the  education,  rehabilitation  and  assistance 
for  the  blind  all  over  the  country.  The  Department  of  Public  Education 
provides  for  training  courses  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  through  the 
Normal  School  of  Especialization. 

2.  Definition: 

There  is  no  legal  definition  of  blindness.  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  will  promote  legislative  action  regarding 
all  matters  concerning  the  blind. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind  in  1930,  18,939.  3,092  are  under  20 
years  of  age.     Data  from  the  1950  census  not  yet  available. 

4.  Program   for  Pre-schooi   Blind  Children: 
No  provision  in  this  respect. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  some  small  centers  for  the  blind,  supported  jointly  by 
private  funds  and  official  subsidies,  in  the  following  cities:  Monterrey, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Guadalajara,  Puebia  and  Merida.  Very  little  is  done 
in  the  field  of  education  in  these  institutions  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
children.  The  National  School  for  the  Blind  in  Mexico  City  is  an 
institution  fully  supported  by  the  Government,  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Welfare  and  Public  Education.  A  little  over  one 
hundred  children  are  cared   for.      With   the  creation  of  the  National 
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Institute  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  this  school  will  have 
ample  facilities  to  offer,  and  the  residential  school  will  be  restored 
with  all  modern  equipment.  The  Institute  will  also  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  new  schools  and  rehabilitation  centers  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

A  special  postal  fee  is  granted  on  the  circulation  of  Braille  books,  and 
the  "Ignacio  Trigueros  Association"  and  the  "Junior  League"  of 
Mexico,  jointly  are  carrying  on  a  program  for  the  production  of  Braille 
textbooks  (one-side  printing  only).  These  two  private  institutions 
are  carrying  out  co-ordinated  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
blind,  in  many  respects. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

No  action  has  been  undertaken  in  this  aspect  of  education. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 
Nothing   in  this  respect. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

As  stated  above  the  Normal  School  of  Especial ization  imparts  training 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  At  the  National  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Mexico  City,  there  are  some  teachers  who  have  had  their 
training  at  Perkins  Institution  and  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Some  testing  work  has  been  carried  on  at  the  National  School  during 
the  last  decade. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Tuning  and  piano  repairing,  basketry  weaving,  massage, 
brooms,  music.     Girls:      Weaving  in  general,  hammocks. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

There  is  a  Commission  recently  created  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  whose  functions  are  to  study  all  possibilities  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  program  of  Vocational  Tests  to  blind  students,  in  order  to 
determine  the  action  which  should  be  undertaken  for  securing  their 
social  adjustment.  This  Commission  will  also  study  all  aspects  of 
vocational  guidance  and  the  possibilities  of  employing  the  blind  in 
industry  and  in  other  fields  of  activity,  either  manual  or  mechanical, 
or  professional,  in  general. 

THE  NETHERLANDS 

1 .  Legislation : 

School  attendance  for  blind  children  is  not  required  by  law,  but  the 
State  Commission  is  urging  complete  attendance  by  all.  Children 
can  enter  schools  for  the  blind  from  4  to  20  years  of  age. 

2.  Definition : 

No  stated  definition. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

There  are  400  visually  handicapped  children. 
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4.  Program   for  Pre-school   Blind  Children: 

There  are  special  classes  for  infants  in  all  residential  schools.  (See 
no.  5) 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  three  schools  as  follows:  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Bussum,  for  children  from  4  to  20.  The  Catholic  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  Grave,  for  children  from  4  to  20;  two  separate 
institutions,  one  for  girls,  "De  Wijnberg,"  and  one  for  boys,  "the  St. 
Henricusgesticht."  Orthodox  Christian  Institution  for  the  Blind,  "Bar- 
timeus,"  Zeist,  for  children  from  4  to  20.  The  pupils  are  taught  the 
usual  elementary  subjects  and  handcrafts,  music,  typing,  office  work 
and  languages. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

No  provision  for  day  classes  or  home  teaching. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

Prins  Alexander  Institution  for  partially  seeing  children,  Huis  ter  Heide, 
for  children  from  4  to  20,  and  classes  for  partially  seeing  in  the 
Orthodox  Christian  Institution  for  the  Blind,  "Bartimeus,"  Zeist,  now 
being  adapted  for  this  group. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Institution  for  mentally  defective  blind  and  partially  seeing  children 
at  Haren,  takes  children  from  4  to  20  years  of  age. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 
No  special  requirements. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 
They  are  not  used. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Office  work,  telephonist,  clergyman  and  lawyer. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

A  psychologist  was  appointed  for  this  work  by  the  institutions  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

1.  Legislation: 

A  section  of  the  New  Zealand  Education  Act  of  1914  provides  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  handicapped  children.  Blind  children  are 
mentioned  specifically.  School  attendance  in  New  Zealand  is  com- 
pulsory for  all  children  over  7  years  of  age,  and  although  for  the 
ordinary  children  1 5  years  is  the  minimum  school  leaving  age,  the 
Education  Act  stipulates  that  a  handicapped  person,  up  to  the  age  of 
21  years,  may  be  considered  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Act. 

2.  Definition: 

For  purposes  of  Invalid  Benefits,  blindness  is  assessed  at:  1  )  A 
maximum  visual  capacity  of  1  /60  in  each  eye  (or  count  fingers  at  1 
meter)  or  contraction  of  visual  fields  to  5°;  2)  6/60  in  each  eye 
with  visual  field  contracted  to  30°.  A  blind  child  is  defined  as  one 
who  "because  of  his  visual  defect  cannot  be  efficiently  taught  in  an 
ordinary  school." 
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3.  Number  of  Children: 

Total  blind  persons  in  New  Zealand — approximately  2,500;  registered 
with  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind — 2,000;  not  registered — 500. 
Number  of  blind  children  under  21 ,  approximately  90. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school   Blind  Children: 

A  Nursery  Home — "Sunrise,"  provides  a  good  pre-school  environment 
for  those  children  who  have  not,  and  cannot  be  provided  with  it  in 
their  own  homes. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  is  only  one  school  for  the  blind  in  New  Zealand.  This  school 
caters  for  education  from  infancy  to  16  years,  or  more  if  vocational 
training  and  university  are  included.  Pre-school  children  are,  In 
special  circumstances,  admitted  to  a  nursery  home  of  the  Institute. 
There  are  58  children  at  the  school,  a  further  5  are  undergoing  voca- 
tional training  and  there  are  3  children  at  the  nursery  home.  The 
School  gives  instruction  from  Grade  1  to  Grade  12  with  vocational 
training  given  in  the  Institute  workshops  and  adult  education  for 
children  under  21  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  leaving  school;  also 
a  Music  Department  which  caters  for  all  music  in  the  Institute  but  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  school  children.  There  are  6  teachers  for 
general  subjects.  One  of  these  is  herself  visually  handicapped  and 
has  a  class  of  5  children.  There  is  an  Adjustment  class  of  7  children, 
which  includes  both  blind  and  partially  sighted  children.  There  are 
four  blind  teachers  in  the  Music  Department  who  teach  music  subjects 
exclusively. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Apart  from'  help  which  welfare  officers  give  to  pre-school  children, 
there  is  no  home  teaching.  There  are  no  day  classes  but  four  children 
are  day  pupils  at  the  residential  school. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

There  is  one  class  of  13  children  in  the  residential  school  for  the 
blind,  and  there  are  two  other  classes  attached  to  sighted  schools  in 
other  main  centers  of  New  Zealand. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 
No  provision. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Except  for  teachers  who  are  visually  handicapped,  all  teachers  are 
certificated  by  the  Education  Department,  and  are  qualified  in  general 
teaching.  There  is  no  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  at  the  local 
Teachers'  Training  College,  though  all  student  teachers  visit  the 
School  for  the  Blind  once  or  twice  in  their  training  years.  Students 
and  teachers  who  take  "Education"  to  an  advanced  stage  at  Auckland 
University  College,  spend  some  time  on  educational  psychology,  and 
in  the  third  year,  this  is  directed  particularly  towards  the  study  of 
handicapped  children,  including  the  blind.  However,  there  is  no  train- 
ing, other  than  at  the  school  itself,  in  special  methods. 
10.     Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Terman-Merrill  tests  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  partially  sighted 
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children,  and  although  the  results  obtained  can  be  interpreted  as  being 
indicative  of  certain  degrees  of  intelligence,  they  cannot  be  construed 
as  reliable.  Other  tests  take  the  form  of  scholastic  attainment  tests, 
but  as  yet  these  are  not  standardized.  Failing  the  provision  of 
standardized  tests,  estimates  of  experienced  teachers,  psychologists, 
and  welfare  workers  are  used. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  Cane  furniture  making,  all  types  of  basketware  and  hamper 
work,  rope  work,  general  assembly,  mat  making,  welfare  work,  physio- 
therapy, school  teaching,  music,  telephony,  radio  assembly,  piano 
tuning,  some  types  of  wood  work  assembly,  repetition  work  on  ma- 
chines. Girls:  Music  teaching,  school  teaching.  Braille  transcription, 
shorthand  and  typing,  library  work,  telephony,  physiotherapy,  factory 
assembly  and  packing,  hand  and  machine  knitting. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Those  people  who  know  the  children  best — parents,  teachers,  adminis- 
trative and  welfare  officers,  discuss  the  children  and  their  various 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  endeavour  to  match  the  strength  with 
what  are  known  to  be  worthwhile  jobs  for  visually  handicapped  persons. 
The  services  of  industrialists  and  Government  vocational  guidance,  and 
employment  and  labor  officers  are  also  enlisted. 

NORWAY 

1 .  Legislation : 

According  to  law  of  November  23,  1951,  for  "Special  Schools"  educa- 
tion of  blind  and  partially  seeing  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
16  is  compulsory.  The  regular  school  time  is  7  years.  Blind  and 
partially  seeing  youth  are  entitled  to  continue  their  education  for  5 
years  at  a  vocational  training  school.  Schools  for  the  blind  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Directorate  of  Special  Schools,  which  is  answerable 
to  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education.  All  blind 
children  must  be  registered  at  this  directorate.  Maintenance  and 
tuition  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  paid  for  by  the  state.  The  Parlia- 
ment may  decide  that  a  certain  part  of  the  expense  shall  be  refunded 
by  the  counties  and  towns  concerned. 

2.  Definition: 

Children  and  youth  who  are  so  visually  handicapped  that  they  can 
profit  very  little  by  the  instruction  in  ordinary  schools  are  admitted  to 
schools  for  the  blind.      (Law  of  November  23,    1951.) 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  at  hand.  On  an  average  12  children 
are  registered  and  admitted  to  school  every  year — estimate  of  blind 
persons  in  Norway — 2,400    (80  per  100,000),  based  on  census. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

No  provision  for  work  in  homes  but  representatives  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  visit  parents  to  tell  them  of  measures  to  assist  the  child. 
For  children  who  would  benefit  by  having  instruction  away  from  home 
the  Association  has  a  Children's  Home  at  Jessheim  near  Oslo. 
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5.  Residential  Schools: 

a)  Dalen  off.  skole  for  blinde,  Trondheim.  School  for  children  from 
the  whole  country  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16.  About  70  pupils. 
The  school  has  7  grades,  regular  school  time  seven  years.  School  ses- 
sion August  15 — June  20.  Staff  at  present — 10  teachers,  11  other 
personnel  and  6  servant  maids.  After  attending  the  school  for  children 
practically  all  of  the  pupils  continue  on  to  a  vocational  training  school, 
(b)  Huseby  off.  skole  for  blinde,  Roa,  Oslo.  Vocational  training 
school  for  boys  and  men.  About  50  pupils,  regular  school  time  five 
years.  Staff  at  present  8  teachers,  5  other  personnel  and  4  servant 
maids.  Main  courses:  mattress  making  and  furniture  upholstering, 
basket  making,  music,  carpentry,  piano  tuning,  mercantile  line.  In- 
struction in  massage  is  given  at  the  Orthopedic  Institute  in  Oslo  to 
a  limited  number  of  blind  boys  and  girls  from  the  two  residential' 
schools.  Intellectually  gifted  pupils  are  given  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  their  artium  matriculation  degree,  (c)  Oslo  off.  skole  for 
blinde,  Eugeniegate  23,  Oslo.  Vocational  training  school  for  girls  and 
women.  26  pupils — maximum  capacity.  Regular  school  time,  five 
years.  Staff  at  present — 6  teachers,  2  other  personnel,  and  3  servant 
maids.  Main  subjects  weaving,  hand  knitting,  sewing,  chair  caning, 
domestic  science,  music.  Girls  who  want  to  graduate  as  organists 
or  prepare  for  their  artium  matriculation  degree,  get  most  of  their 
instruction  at  the  boys'  school  at  Huseby.  The  buildings  at  Eugenie- 
gate  23  are  old  and  inadequate.  Therefore  a  new  building  for  the 
girls  school  is  planned  at  Huseby. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

As  far  as  the  capacity  permits  it,  blind  adults  are  admitted  to  the 
two  vocational  training  schools.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
change pupils  at  vocational  training  schools  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Occasionally  gifted  blind  boys  and  girls  have  attended  primary 
and  high  schools  for  seeing  children.  At  the  eye  clinic  at  Rikshos- 
pitalet,  Oslo,  there  is  a  Braille  teacher  who  also  gives  advice  as  to 
the  patient's  future. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

There  are  not  yet  special  classes  or  schools  which  are  specially  con- 
cerned with  teaching  partially  seeing  persons,  but  there  are  plans 
for  such  classes  in  a  few  elementary  schools  in  the  biggest  towns. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

No  special  schools,  but  deaf-blind  have  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  and  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
have  been  taken  into  schools  for  the  blind. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Plans  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  blind  persons  both  for  the 
children's  school  and  the  vocational  training  schools,  are  in  the  course 
of  preparation  and  will  soon  be  formed  under  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs  and  Education.  Most  of  the  teachers  at  the  schools 
are  members  of  the  Norwegian  association  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 
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10.  intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

All  of  the  children  are  tested  by  the  method  of  Hayes-Binet.  For 
pupils  at  the  vocational  training  schools  psycho-technical  tests  are 
occasionally  used. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys;  music,  organists  and  teachers  of  singing  and  music,  piano  tun- 
ing, massage,  mattress  making  and  furniture  upholstering,  basket  mak- 
ing, carpentry.  Girls:  massage,  music,  weaving,  hand  knitting.  About 
100  men  and  women  have  well  paid  work  in  factories. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

In  the  biggest  towns  the  state  has  placement  officers  for  handicapped 
people.  In  addition,  the  Blind  Association  has  its  own  blind  place- 
ment officer. 

NYASALAND 
Central  Africa 

1.  Legislation: 

None 

2.  Definition: 

Same  as  England  and  Wales. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

3,000,  70%  of  whom  are  educable. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-sehool  Blind  Children: 

None 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

One  boarding  school  (1949)  for  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  par- 
tially sighted  and  totally  blind.  One  European  teacher  and  two  blind 
African  teachers,  who  were  trained  in  N.  Rhodesia. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

No  classes  for  blind  pupils  in  schools  for  sighted  children. 

7.  8,  9,  10.      None 

1  1.     Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  the  Church,  teaching,  interpreters,  touch-typists,  basketry, 
weaving  and  mat  making.  Girls:  teaching,  knitting,  weaving  and 
pottery. 

SCOTLAND 

1.     Legislation: 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1946  places  a  duty  on  the  parent 
of  every  child  of  compulsory  school  age  to  cause  him  or  her  to  re- 
ceive efficient  full-time  education  suitable  to  his  age,  ability  and  ap- 
titude.     Compulsory   school   age   for   blind   children   is   five   to   sixteen 
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years  of  age,  one  year  longer  than  is  the  case  for  normal  children.  It 
is  the  duty  of  local  education  authorities  to  provide  education,  main- 
tenance and  transport  to  school  for  blind  children  during  the  period 
of  compulsory  attendance,  and  also,  if  the  parent  desires,  from  two 
years  onward  in  suitable  nursery  school  accommodation  and,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  age  range,  beyond  sixteen  until  the  pupil  has  com- 
pleted the  secondary  school  education  suited  to  his  particular  needs, 
again  if  the  parent  agrees,  to  his  child  remaining  in  school  beyond 
the  compulsory  age.  It  is  further  a  duty  of  local  education  authorities 
to  disseminate  information  regarding  the  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  the  provisions  made  for  them. 

2.  Definition : 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness,  but  it  is  recommended 
by  the  Scottish  Advisory  Council  that  blind  pupils  should  be  defined 
as  "pupils  who  have  no  sight  or  have,  or  are  expected  to  have  within 
the  period  of  compulsory  education,  insufficient  sight  to  enable  them 
to  be  educated  by  methods  requiring  vision."  The  Council  further 
recommends  that  the  visual  standard  should  be  either  a  visual  acuity 
of  6/60  with  correction,  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  or  other  conditions 
of  the  eye  including  deteriorating  conditions  that  might  prevent  chil- 
dren from  being  educated  efficiently  by  methods  requiring  vision. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

There  were  152  blind  pupils  in  Scotland  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen,  and  seven  under  five,  on  March  31,  1951.  The  inci- 
dence of  blindness  is  one  per  5000  school  children. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Local  education  authorities  are  required,  if  requested  by  the  parents, 
to  examine  any  child  over  two  years  of  age  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  requires  special  education.  If  so,  and  the  parent  desires,  suit- 
able nursery  school  accommodations  must  be  provided. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  two  residential  schools  with  twenty-eight  full-time  teachers, 
seven  men  and  twenty-one  women,  with  three  or  four  part-time 
teachers.  122  of  the  children  are  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edin- 
burgh, which  provides  nursery,  primary,  junior  and  senior  secondary 
education.  The  others  are  at  St.  Vincent's  School,  Glasgow,  in  a  Braille 
class  in  the  Dundee  Partially  Sighted  School,  and  in  a  Braille  class 
at  Laighpark  Special  School,  Paisley. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  are  no  sections  or  classes  for  blind  children  in  schools  for 
sighted  children,  this  policy  having  been  abandoned  after  a  trial  of 
some  twenty  years  in  Glasgow. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

Day  schools  are  established  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Dundee.  There 
are  classes  for  partially  sighted  children  in  some  other  areas. 
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8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

The  Muirbum  Lodge  Opportunity  Unit  of  the  Royal  Blind  School 
educates  some   twenty   blind   children   who    require   special    attention. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

In  addition  to  being  trained  and  certificated  before  appointment, 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  study  for  and  pass  the  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  for  the  School  Teacher's  Diploma. 
The  Diploma  is  recognized  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department  as 
qualifying  for  a  responsibility  payment  of  £75  per  annum  so  long  as 
she  is  teaching  blind  children. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

The  Hayes  adaption  of  the  Terman  Merrill  Scale  is  used  extensively. 
We  are  collaborating  with  our  English  colleagues  in  an  attempt  to 
standardize  a  British  Scale,  and  also  in  a  proposed  Braille  Reading  Test. 
The  Bellevue  Verbal  Scale  is  used  with  adolescents  and  adults  for 
guidance   purposes. 

1 1.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Piano  tuning,  shorthand  typing,  switchboard  operating,  physiotherapy, 
home  teaching  and  music.  In  the  sheltered  shops  basket-making, 
furniture-making,  brush  and  mat-making,  upholstery,  and  bedding, 
machine  knitting  and  wire  work. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

The  placing  of  pupils  in  employment  is  the  responsibility,  normally, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  except  where,  as 
happens  very  exceptionally,  a  pupil  leaves  school  before  eighteen,  in 
which  case  the  Youth  Employment  Service  is  presumably  responsible. 
The  guidance  of  pupils  proceeding  to  Edinburgh  University  or  to  a 
profession  is  carried  out  by  the  Royal  Blind  School. 


SPAIN 

1.  Legislation: 

The  National  Organization  of  Spanish  Blind  was  established  by  Decree 
No.  13,  December,  1938.  In  Article  No.  1  of  this  decree  it  is  stated 
that  all  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  be  combined  in 
their  efforts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  decree  all  schools  for  the 
blind  in  existence  at  that  time  and  any  new  schools  are  at  present 
under  the  care  of  this  Organization  which  has  appropriate  funds.  The 
blind  may  also  attend  institutions  of  higher  education,  choosing  what- 
ever profession  they  desire.  The  money  for  such  education  is  provided 
in  various  ways,  such  as  Provincial  and  Municipal  funds,  etc. 

2.  Definition: 

In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  Spanish 
Blind,  it  is  a  rule  that  the  vision  in  both  eyes  be  below  1/10  according 
to  the  scale  of  Wecker  and  that  the  cause  of  the  blindness  be  of  a 
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permanent  nature  without  possibility  of  improvement  by  medical  or 
surgical  treatment.  They  must  be  unable  to  count  fingers  at  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  1  meter  with  the  help  of  glasses.  These  norms  are 
not  strictly  enforced  on  those  under  1 8  years  of  age  when  applying 
for  admittance  to  the  schools,  especially  if  it  can  be  clinically  de- 
termined that  the  vision  will  eventually  become  worse. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Under  21   years  of  age  there  are  1,052 — 635  boys  and  417  girls. 
Total   number  of  blind — 25,000. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school   Blind  Children: 

The  Home  of  the  Blind  Child  at  Badajoz  is  a  nursery  school,  it  has  a 
total  of  24  rooms  and  takes  orphans  under  6  years  of  age.  It  has 
2  teachers. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  4  schools,  located  in  Madrid,  Pontevedra,  Alicante  and 
Seville.  These  schools  have  all  grades  for  children  from  6  to  18,  with 
primary,  vocational  and  music  departments.  There  are  a  total  of  517 
pupils  and  91    teachers,  of  whom  61    are  visually  handicapped. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

As  a  complement  to  the  work  carried  on  in  our  schools,  there  exist  in 
all  the  Provinces  preparatory  schools  for  children  and  rehabilitation 
aid  for  the  adults.  These  are  in  charge  of  a  trained  teacher.  The 
children  about  to  enter  schools  are  taught  to  read  and  write  braille, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy and  History.  The  adult  blind  are  taught  orientation,  braille, 
how  to  read  maps  in  relief,  and  in  general  all  the  material  used  in  the 
special  teaching  of  the  blind,  so  that  they  may  adapt  their  previously 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  condition  of  blindness.  The  National 
Organization  of  Spanish  Blind  completes  its  activities  in  the  educa- 
tional field  by  distributing  more  than  350,000  pesetas  annually  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  for  those  who  have  shown  sufficient  disposi- 
tion and  ability  to  continue  their  education. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

In  accordance  with  the  definition  of  blindness  used  in  Spain,  there 
is  no  separation  between  the  absolutely  blind  and  those  who  have 
some  vision,  and  for  this  reason  they  enjoy  all  the  same  rights  and 
have  the  same  obligations  as  members  of  the  National  Organization. 

8.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

In  order  to  become  a  part  of  the  teaching  staff  of  our  schools,  one  is 
required  to  hold  a  professional  degree  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  to 
teach.  The  entry  into  the  teaching  class  is  realized  by  competition 
among  those  who  hold  the  proper  academic  degrees.  This  program  of 
competition  is  composed  of  two  parts:  A)  General  and  Professional 
Training,  and  B)  Mastery  of  the  methods  and  procedures  of  the  special 
teaching  for  the  blind  and  of  the  material  used  for  same.  Those  who 
qualify  in  this  competition  take  a  two-months'   course   in  the   Madrid 
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school,  are  given  a  provisional  teacher's  certificate,  with  the  stipulation 
that  after  a  year's  practice,  and  attestation  of  their  aptitude  and  com- 
petence they  may  become  teachers  in  one  of  the  schools.  In  order  to 
further  help  them  to  receive  the  proper  training,  representatives  from 
all  the  schools  are  sent  to  the  teachers'  meetings  at  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  "Menendez  Pelayo"  in  Santander  and  to  all  the 
conventions  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  work.  These  representatives  present  papers 
about  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  learn  new  ideas  of  teaching  and 
bring  them  back  to  be  given  out  to  other  teachers  in  the  work  for 
the  blind. 

9.     intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

At  present  we  are  preparing  psychological  data  for  scholastic  aptitude 
tests,  but  up  to  this  date  no  concrete  results  have  been  obtained.  We 
use  an  adaptation  of  the  Ballard  and  Otis  test,  and  plan  to  apply  others 
to  test  memory,  practical  intelligence,  character,  morality  and  sensory 
faculties.  From  the  combination  of  all  these  tests  we  will  determine 
the  aptitude  and  vocation  of  each  one  of  our  pupils. 

10.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Many  boys  continue  with  higher  education  and  become  teachers, 
lawyers,  magistrates,  employees  in  government  offices,  secretaries, 
treasurers,  etc.  Others  take  up  manual  handicrafts  and  are  employed 
in  our  chemical  products  factories  of  Barcelona,  or  in  the  brush  fac- 
tories of  Madrid.  The  field  for  the  girls  is  much  smaller.  They  receive 
training  useful  for  taking  care  of  the  home  and  a  general  basic  educa- 
tion. However,  some  of  them  continue  their  studies  for  a  degree  and 
prepare  themselves  for  administrative  positions,  while  others  prefer 
to  work  in  candy  or  brush  factories. 

11.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Education  is  directed  toward  the  various  jobs  available  and  the  apti- 
tude of  the  students  for  such  jobs.  They  are  encouraged  to  become 
employees  of  the  government,  workers  in  libraries,  and  factories; 
teachers  of  the  blind;  musicians  to  help  support  the  musical  groups; 
manual  workers  for  jobs  in  the  factories  and  vendors  of  lottery  tickets 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

SWEDEN 

1.     Legislation: 

The  law  of  1 896  requires  school  attendance  for  all  blind  children. 
Blind  children  must  be  registered  at  the  school  for  the  blind  when  they 
are  seven  years  old.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  do  not  enter 
this  school  at  the  compulsory  school  age  of  7  (for  instance,  if  they 
should  have  become  blind  at  a  later  age),  the  School  is  held  to  ad- 
mit them  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14  years.  Children  ad- 
mitted at  the  age  of  7,  stay  at  the  school   for  ten  years;   for  those 
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who  enter  at  a  later  age  this  period  may  be  reduced.  The  blind  re- 
ceive education  free  of  charge  in  schools  established  by  the  state. 

2.  Definition : 

Blind  children  and  children  whose  visual  powers  are  so  badly  impaired 
that  they  cannot  profit  from  attendance  at  normal  schools  have  to 
attend  the  blind  school. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

The  total  number  of  blind  recorded  in  1930  is  6,014;  about  one-half 
are  over  60  years  of  age.     184  children  are  reported  as  of  1952. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

A  bulletin  "The  care  of  Young  Blind  Children"  is  sent  to  the  parents. 
A  nurse  travels  around  giving  instruction. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  four  State  Schools:  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Tomteboda 
(near  Stockholm)  receives  the  normal  blind  children,  an  Occupational 
School  for  blind  men  at  Kristinehamn  and  another  for  blind  women 
at  Voxjo  admit  blind  persons  over  14  years  of  age  and  a  Home  at 
Lund  for  the  Care  of  Blind  suffering  from  Complicated  Disabilities 
takes  care  of  the  blind  who  are  deaf,  mentally  deficient,  crippled, 
epileptics,  etc.  The  School  at  Kristinehamn  is  a  day-school,  the  other 
three  are  boarding  schools. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Summer  courses  dealing  with  different  subjects  have  been  arranged  by 
the  State  Schools  and  the  Association  of  the  Blind.  Intellectually 
gifted  pupils  are  prepared  for  and  then  sent  over  to  a  normal  secondary 
school.  Some  of  these  pupils  go  on  through  the  High  School  to  the 
University.    Further  information  under  point   12. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

Since  1930  they  have  been  given  special  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  during  special  lessons  but  there  are  no  special 
classes. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 
See  above.  No.  5. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

To  obtain  an  appointment  as  a  blind  school  teacher  it  is  obligatory 
for  all  to  pass  through  an  Elementary  Teachers'  Training  College  and 
secure  its  certificate,  then  to  proceed  to  the  Blind  Institute  in  Stock- 
holm for  a  one-year  course  of  training  in  both  theoretical  and  practical 
work. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

All  children  at  the  Blind  Institute  are  tested  with  the  Langan  tests, 
an  adaptation  of  the  Terman-Merrill   1937  revision. 

1 1.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

For  boys:  brush-making,  industrial  work  and  piano  tuning;  for  girls; 
weaving  and   Industrial   work. 
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12.     Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Association  of  the  Blind  has  been  receiving 
a  Government  subsidy  which  is  destined  for  grants  to  the  blind  who 
are  able  to  work.  Assistance  of  quite  a  new  kind,  which  aims  at  stim- 
ulating them  to  help  themselves  is  now  being  extended  by  the  Cen- 
tra! Depot  for  Articles  made  by  the  Blind  at  Tomteboda,  and  is  directed 
by  the  special  Government  body  in  charge  of  such  depots.  The  central 
Depot  maintains  a  branch  at  the  Occupational  School  for  Blind  Men 
at  Kristinehamn.  The  Board  of  Employment  is  a  comparatively  recent 
Government  department,  which,  in  the  first  place,  controls  the  state 
of  employment  in  Sweden.  Its  provincial  branches  are  called  district 
employment  offices.  One,  at  least,  of  the  officials  at  each  district  office 
deals  with  the  training  and  placing  of  partly  disabled  persons.  It  is 
this  official,  called  assistant,  who  also  assists  all  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  visual  defects.  Recently  the  Board  of  Employment  has  started 
at  the  State  School  for  Blind  Men,  a  course  preparing  for  industrial 
work. 


SWITZERLAND 

1.  Legislation: 

By  virtue  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Switzerland  parents  are  required  to 
give  a  handicapped  child  teaching  appropriate  to  his  condition.  Public 
Assistance  intervenes  only  when  financial  aid  is  needed. 

2.  Definition: 

Children  are  considered  blind  who  are  unable  to  count,  at  a  distance 
of  one  meter,  fingers  of  one  hand  spread  out  on  a  dark  background. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

Of  the  1,900  registered  blind  persons,  about  100  are  under  25  years 
of  age,  1930.  The  1950  census  should  report  about  3,000  blind  per- 
sons. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

No  program  but  parents  are  visited  by  social  worker  before  child 
enters  school  for  the  blind. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  three  residential  schools  with  a  total  of  80  pupils.  Each 
school  usually  has  from  eight  to  ten  classes,  having  a  total  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  teachers. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

No  day  classes  or  home  teachers. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

Classes  for  the  partially  seeing  are  held  in  Zurich  and  Basel;  at  Spiez 
two  or  three  classes  for  children  of  low  vision  are  planned.  The  school 
at  Lausanne  also  teaches  the  partially  seeing. 
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8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Swiss  Association  cares  for  deaf-blind  at  "Le  Foge,"  at  Chailly- 
Lausanne  and  the  crippled  blind  at  Home  for  Crippled  at  Kronbuhl- 
St.  Gall. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

There  are  no  special  courses  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  blind. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Blind  children  are  tested  by  the  same  psychometric  clinics  as  the 
sighted. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys  are  trained  in  brush-making,  basketry  and  rug-making,  while 
the  girls  have  those  three  plus  weaving,  knitting,  and  caning.  For  the 
more  gifted  pupils,  office  work,  massage  and  chiropractics. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

No  good  guidance  program  as  such,  yet.  This  is  to  be  given  by  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

1.  Legislation: 

Under  the  Special  School  Act  of  1948,  the  Union  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences  may  establish  and  conduct  schools  for  blind 
children,  or  approve  or  subsidize  schools  established  by  other  authori- 
ties or  bodies.  Under  the  Act  the  Department  is  empowered  to  com- 
pel parents  to  send  a  handicapped  child  to  the  appropriate  school. 

2.  Definition: 

A  child  is  regarded  as  requiring  education  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
if  he  has  3/60  vision  or  less,  and  in  certain  circumstances  if  his  visual 
acuity  lies  between  3/60  and  6/60. 

3.  Number  of  Children: 

This  can  be  given  with  reasonable  certainty  only  in  the  case  of  Euro- 
pean children  of  whom  there  are  probably  not  more  than  220  of  school 
age.  In  the  case  of  Native  and  Coloured  children  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  The  number  is  very  large  in  the  case  of  native  children.  In  a 
total  population  of  12,850,000  (9,500,000  Natives)  there  is  a  total 
of  31,800  registered  blind  (27,000  Natives).  These  are  only  the 
registered    blind. 

4.     Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Guidance  pamphlets  are  sent  to  parents.  School  staff  members  or 
welfare  officers  of  local  welfare  societies  for  the  blind  give  advice. 
The  Athlone  School  accepts  children  from  the  age  of  three  years,  but 
has,  as  yet,  no  Nursery  School.  The  Worcester  School  takes  pupils 
from  the  age  of  five  years. 
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5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  only  two  schools  in  the  Union  for  blind  children.  These 
are:  1,  The  Worcester  School  for  the  Blind,  a  residential  school  for 
Europeans  at  Worcester,  one  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town;  and  2, 
the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  a  residential  school  for  non- 
Europeans  at  Bellville,  a  suburb  of  Cape  Town.  There  are  370  pupils 
divided  about  equally  between  the  two  schools.  Both  schools  provide 
secondary  education  as  well  as  primary.  Vocational  training  usually 
begins  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  may  continue  for  five  years. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  is  one  home  teacher  in  the  Johannesburg  area.  Many  societies 
provide  tuition  in  Braille  for  blind  persons  too  old  to  go  to  school. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

A  class  for  the  partially  seeing  was  established  at  the  Athlone  School 
some  seventeen  years  ago.  At  present  there  are  twelve  pupils.  A 
class  established  at  the  Worcester  School  some  years  ago  is  to  be 
discontinued  and  the  work  transferred  to  the  School  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  at  Kimberley. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Deaf-blind  children  may  be  accepted  at  the  Worcester  School.  Six 
deaf-blind  non-Europeans  are  being  educated  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  Transvaal. 

9.  Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Some  teachers  have  had  overseas  training  and  experience.  There  is  no 
course  of  training.    All  teachers  have  to  take  "in  service"  training. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Intelligence  and  personality  tests  have  been  used  for  the  Europeans. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  music  teachers,  organists,  piano  tuners,  basket  makers,  mattress 
makers,  caners,  furniture  makers,  brush  and  net  makers,  telephonists. 
Some  non-European  boys  have  been  placed  in  an  asbestos-moulding 
factory  and  a  furniture  factory.  Girls:  machine  knitting  (round  and 
flat) ,  spinning  and  weaving,  stenographers,  dictaphonists,  telephonists, 
home  nursing,  fancy  basket  making. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

For  Europeans  vocational  guidance  is  given  by  a  psychologist  on  the 
School  Staff.  The  Union  Department  of  Labour  has  a  special  division 
for  the  vocational   guidance   and   placement  of   handicapped   persons. 

UNITED  STATES 

1.    Legislation: 

Government's  responsibility  for  the  education  of  blind  children  is  on 
the  state  level,  and  every  state  makes  provision  for  the  education  of 
its  blind  children.  Federal  funds  supplement  special  features  of  edu- 
cation such  as  providing  text-books  and  appliances  through  a  special 
.  grant  made  in  1  879,  and  services  through  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935. 
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2.  Definition : 

A  person  shall  be  considered  blind  who  has  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  proper  correction,  or  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub- 
tends an  angular  distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

3.  Number  of  CKildren: 

Of  the  230,000  estimated  blind  people,  there  are  about  10,000  under 
21   years  of  age. 

4.  Program  for  Pre-school  Blind  Children: 

Two  residential  nurseries  at  Boston  and  Los  Angeles,  nursery  day 
schools  in  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
Several  schools  for  the  blind  now  admit  children  of  pre-school  age. 
Many  states  have  pre-school  counselors  who  plan  programs  within  the 
home  and  local  seeing  nursery  schools.  Institutes  for  training  parents 
of  pre-school  children  have  been  and  are  being  conducted  at  several 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  by  state  agencies  and  private  organizations 
in  large  cities.    Excellent  booklets  for  parents  are  available. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  61  schools  for  the  blind,  all  but  five  of  which  are  state 
supported  and  maintained.  In  these  schools  on  Jan.  1,  1952,  there 
were  6,909  pupils  of  which  566  had  vision  better  than  20/200.  Edu- 
cational programs  are  provided  from  kindergarten  through  12  grades. 
A  few  schools  admit  children  under  5  years  of  age.  The  maximum  age 
differs  from  19  to  21,  but  pupils  are  continued  in  school  after  that 
age  until  education  is  completed. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

Braille  classes  are  maintained  in  public  schools  in  25  communities 
and  1  1  states.  There  are  about  600  pupils  enrolled.  There  is  an 
adequate  program  of  home  teaching  in  all  of  the  states,  but  their 
work  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  adults  than  for  children. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

There  are  648  special  classes  for  partially  seeing  children  with  an  en- 
rollment of  approximately  8,000  in  248  cities  throughout  the  country. 
These  are  usually  associated  with  public  day  schools,  although  a  num- 
ber of  schools  for  the  blind  now  have  classes  for  this  group. 

8.  Provision  for  the  Doubly  Handicapped: 

Several  schools  accept  children  who  are  deaf.  Special  departments  for 
the  deaf-blind  are  provided  at  Perkins,  New  York  and  California. 
Most  schools  accept  crippled  and  mentally  retarded  if  cases  are  not 
extreme.  There  is  only  one  special  school  for  the  mentally  retarded 
blind — the  Royer  Greves  at  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  Extreme  crippled 
cases  and  mentally  deficient  blind  are  sent  to  institutions  for  these 
deficencies.  Some  are  cared  for  in  public  school  classes  or  classes 
for  sighted  children  with  the  same  disabilities. 
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9.     Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Teachers  are  required  to  be  graduates  of  colleges  or  special  training 
schools.  One  year  of  special  training  in  the  field  of  the  blind  is  de- 
sired. Provision  is  made  for  this  instruction  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
the  New  York  Institute.  Summer  school  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  are  also  offered  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the   Blind. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

Most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  use  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests.  There  are  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have  been  developed 
and  are  listed  in  a  publication  of  the  National  Psychological  Research 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  auto  mechanics,  basketry,  brush  and  broom  making,  caning, 
home  mechanics,  fiber  furniture,  leather  work,  metal  work,  mop  mak- 
ing, netting,  piano  tuning,  radio  instruction,  weaving,  woodwork. 
Girls:  basketry,  caning,  crocheting,  knitting,  home  economics,  house- 
work, leather  work,  mats,  sewing,  (machine  and  hand)  table  setting. 
Other  opportunities  for  both  boys  and  girls  are:  switchboard  operating, 
poultry  raising  and  in  the  professions  after  higher  education. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

Guidance  programs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of  the  residential 
schools.  Guidance  and  placement  offices  are  usally  found  in  the  State 
Divisions  for  the  Blind,  now  greatly  enlarged  through  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program.  Co-operation  between  the  Divisions  and 
teachers  and  workers  in  the  residential  and  day  schools  is  mutually 
helpful  in  improving  education  and  training  for  placement. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1.  Legislation: 

Education  and  schooling  of  blind  children  in  Yugoslavia  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Government,  through  republican  Councils  for  Education, 
Science  and  Culture,  and  the  Council  for  Health  and  Social  Policy. 
Institutes  for  the  Blind  in  PRs  Slovenia  and  Servia  are  controlled  by 
the  Council  for  Education,  Science  and  Culture  of  the  respective  re- 
publics, whereas  in  other  republics;  i.e.,  in  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
govina,  Montenegro,  Macedonia,  the  institutes  are  under  the  care 
of  the  Council  for  Health  and  Social  Policy.  Qualified  teachers,  plans 
of  education  and  programs  for  instruction  in  the  school  are  also  in 
these  Republics,  provided  by  the  Council  for  Education,  Science  and 
Culture. 

2.  Definition: 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness  in  Yugoslavia.  We  use 
the  definiton  valid  in  other  countries.  According  to  this  definition 
among  blind,  are  included  persons  who  have  only  1/25  of  normal 
sight,  while  people  having  more  than  1 125  of  normal  sight  are  con- 
sidered as  very  bad  seeing  persons. 
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3.    Number  of  Children: 

There  are  no  exact  statistics  on  the  number  of  blind  in  our  country 
but  according  to  the  incomplete  information  there  are  about  1 ,850 
blind  children  up  to  18  years  of  age. 

5.  Residential  Schools: 

There  are  six  elementary  schools  for  the  blind  with  275  pupils  and 
75  teachers.  Age  range  is  from  6  to  20.  There  are  also  two  Institutes 
— schools  for  blind  apprentices  and  blind  youth — Zagreb,  including 
50  dependents  14-25  years  old,  and  4  teachers.  The  second  Institute 
is  in  Derventa  (Bosnia  and  Hercegovina) ,  including  46  apprentices 
14-25  years  of  age  and  two  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  above  in- 
stitutes there  is  in  Beograd  an  Internet  for  secondary  school  pupils 
including  26  dependents,  1  5-25  years  of  age,  who  attend  secondary 
schools,  teachers'  schools,  music  schools,  school  for  blind  masseurs, 
and  faculties.    The  internat  has  4  teacher-educators. 

6.  Other  Provisions  for  Education: 

There  is  no  other  way  of  schooling  and  education  of  the  blind  in 
Yugoslavia,  except  for  a  few  blind  attending  higher  classes  of  sec- 
ondary schools  and  faculties  which  is  being  done  individually,  together 
with  other  seeing  children. 

7.  Provision  for  Partially  Seeing  Children: 

There  are  at  present  no  special  sections  for  partially  seeing  children. 
Individual  harder  cases  of  partially  seeing  children  are  being  accepted 
in  schools  for  the  blind  and  less  severe  cases  are  being  sent  to  normal 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
9.     Requirements  for  Teachers  and  Plans  for  Special  Training: 

Teachers  of  the  blind  are  obliged  to  be  graduates  of  middle  teachers' 
school  and  to  have  two  years  of  study  at  the  defectological  section 
of  Higher  pedagogic  school  in  Beograd,  or  to  be  graduated  from  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  with  specialization   in  defectology. 

10.  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests: 

No  tests  are  being  used  for  the  examination  of  intelligence,  aptitude, 
vocations,  etc.,  but  this  is  done  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  educators 
through  observation  during   the  schooling  of  blind  children. 

11.  Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls: 

Boys:  brush  making,  basket  making,  mat  making,  broom  making, 
tinware,  woodware,  professions  such  as  telephone  operators,  teachers, 
music  teachers,  typists,  etc.  Girls:  typist,  telephone  operators, 
transcribers,  masseuses,  wool  knitters,  qualified  work  in  making  card- 
board articles  and   in  paper  bag  making. 

12.  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Placement  after  Schooling: 

No  particular  program  for  employment  of  blind  after  completion  of 
schooling.  The  Association  of  the  Blind  of  Yugoslavia  accepts  the 
blind  after  they  leave  the  Institute  and  takes  care  of  their  employ- 
ment either  in  enterprises  of  the  Association  or  in  some  other  enter- 
prises or   institutions. 
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